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This special issue of Current Sociology brings together a group of sociologists 
who examine issues relating to current trends in education amid influ- 
ences from so-called neoliberal ideologies in a globalized world. These 
ideologies have become increasingly influential worldwide as social and 
particularly economic systems converge and integrate in a borderless but 
deeply asymmetric world. The current global economic crisis serves as a 
vivid testimony and reminder of how much global systems have become 
interconnected. Education is now a major factor in the world economy, 
both as a basis for national economic competitiveness, particularly in the 
race to develop ‘high skills’ labour, and as a traded good. For example, in 
the UK a total of £28bn in 20034 was earned from overseas students by a 
sector ranging from world famous universities to small English-language 
colleges, from independent schools to publishers and broadcasters. That 
figure had jumped from £23bn in 2001-2 as numbers of international 
students rose, and compares with £19bn for financial services and £20bn 
for the automotive industry. Education is increasingly subject to complex 
processes of commodification, commercialization and privatization both 
as a result of economic pressures and concomitant political ‘moves’ to 
reform or modernize public services. Such moves are given impetus at the 
transnational level by the attempts at trade liberalization undertaken by 
agencies like the World Trade Organization (WTO) through the General 
Agreement on Trade and Services (GATS). Indeed, as the current global 
financial crisis deepens then the delivery of public services becomes an ever 
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more attractive option for businesses looking for new profit opportunity. 
Clearly, however, it remains the case that any analysis of these processes 
and their effects needs to attend to the mediation of global trends and 
pressures within regional, national and local education systems — and the 
articles in this issue contribute to that effort — ‘the global enters and 
changes the local it does not destroy it’ (Giddens, 2003: 91). 

The emergence of the contemporary economic and social ideologies that 
influence social institutions including education can be found in the restruc- 
turing of the global economic system in the early 1970s. This has been 
accompanied by the adoption of neoliberal economic and political policies 
by many nations. In essence this meant that there were demands by global 
market forces (i.e. increasing competitiveness on a global scale) for the state 
to limit its role and contribution to the welfare state and education. The 
marketization and commodification of the social turned many social goods 
into commodities and opened up the education systems to the private sector 
(see Ball, 2007). According to Burbules and Torres (2000), this neoliberal ver- 
sion of globalization indirectly imposes particular policies for evaluation, 
financing, assessment, standards, teacher training, curriculum, instruction 
and training. In Europe these pressures led European leaders to draw up the 
Bologna declaration and engage in a process aiming among other things to 
turn European higher education into a competitive product on a global 
scale. In the US, such neoliberal trends have led to the Standards-based 
Accountability Movement, with its emphasis on high-stakes, standardized 
testing as a singular indicator of school success. It has also encouraged states 
to redistribute public educational funds in the name of ‘school choices’ 
(Dworkin, 2008; Lorence and Dworkin, 2008; Sadovnik et al., 2007). 

Globalization as a multifaceted social phenomenon is impacting in a 
number of ways but differently on the lives of individuals all over the 
world. It is not just about economic and financial systems but works 
through the movement of goods and services, cultural forms, ideas and 
labour. Education is effected and changed by these flows. The frameworks 
of time and space, the forms of funding and administration, the moral envi- 
ronment and the social relations which defined education in postwar wel- 
fare societies are all subject to reconstruction within an epidemic of global 
reforms. Education is being reconceived and what it means to be educated 
is changing as a result. It is being tied ever more tightly to the needs of 
economic competition and the knowledge economy. Increasingly we are all 
being made into lifelong learners and learner-citizens within ‘a learning 
society’ and indeed, as Tuschling and Engemann (2006) suggest, the logic 
of all this may be the end of the ‘age of education’. What is more, social 
hierarchies change, knowledge becomes a ‘symbolic capital’ (Bourdieu, 
1984) and knowledge workers appear to be high-value producers at the top 
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of the social pyramid. Thus, as Apple (2000: 58) suggests, education contin- 
ues to be a site of struggle and compromise. It serves also as a proxy for 
larger battles over what institutions should do, who they should serve and 
who should make these decisions. As globalization is deployed by politi- 
cians in diverse settings around the world as a necessary and ineluctable 
driver of education reform, there are both reductive effects of instrumen- 
talization, as well as the opening-up of new opportunities. Education has 
the potential both of expanding and enhancing the life chances of a greater 
array of peoples within a society, including the redress of past injustices, 
and of reproducing and perpetuating existing systems of inequality that 
diminish life chances (Marginson, 2008). Educational institutions are struc- 
tured and differentiated in their relation to the global economy and they 
provide different points of entry into different economies - local, national, 
regional and global. At its worst, globalization may result in more effective 
communication and recruitment to elite positions among privileged groups 
across national boundaries. Alternatively, it may provide a breadth of per- 
spective that brings an awareness of commonalities within societies and 
among diverse populations. 

The articles in this special issue focus on several of the key facets of the 
globalization of education. The articles address some of the most impor- 
tant issues that peoples, societies and educators will encounter in the new 
century. The first group of articles focus on macro-developments in rela- 
tion to the effects of global economic trends on education. 

Ari Antikainen focuses on the Nordic social democratic model and 
discusses the transformation of the capitalist welfare state and education 
under influences from current ideologies of competitiveness and innova- 
tion and argues that “there still is a possibility for a welfare state strategy 
and a competition state strategy to coexist, just like socialist and capitalist 
ideologies have coexisted in recent decades’. According to Antikainen, the 
basic structures of the Nordic model or pattern and especially the princi- 
ples of public education and the comprehensive and local school are left 
at least partly intact but a new path generation and institutional patterns 
are emerging. Such success stories as the Danish labour market reform 
and the rise of the Finnish knowledge-intensive ICT cluster have paved 
the way for this transformation. 

Dennis Beach explores the current global service economy and investi- 
gates the restructuring in the education and health service sector in 
Europe and more globally. In particular he argues that there has been a 
re-culturing of health and education professions over a long time period 
that has involved the creation of commercialized production relationships 
characteristic of global economic trends. He highlights common develop- 
ments and signals the significant and important role of specific cycles of 
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public to private transformation in production relations over the course of 
the last century and a successive movement of labour from the domestic 
sphere of the home to private industry as commoditized labour power, as 
among the most significant common global features. State involvement 
has been an important intermediary in these processes, by which relation- 
ships that were formerly largely untainted by commerce have become 
relationships involving the direct buying and selling of labour power. The 
process of the creation of economically productive labour power also 
seems to be expanding in scope in the professions, with negative conse- 
quences for service workers, low-GDP countries and lower-class fractions 
of recipient-consumers worldwide. 

Christou examines the emerging educational processes in an age of 
globalization (harmonization of educational systems, transnational 
testing, student mobility) and argues that they require new ways of 
interrogating the construction of difference and inequality. Time 
according to Christou is central in these educational processes, reshap- 
ing the ways in which we understand space, proximity and diversity as 
well as redefining the management of labour and production. In a glo- 
balizing world of intense intercultural and transnational interactions, 
learning and knowledge are becoming increasingly more standardized 
and homogeneous based on the assumption that the world is function- 
ing in real time. This drive for standardization — expressed in practices 
such as harmonization of higher education, national curriculum stand- 
ards and international testing — is facilitated in part by technological 
innovation and it takes place in a world of shrinking time-space where 
time is seen as uniform, linear and de-contextualized. Christou argues 
that the concept of time is central in the construction of knowledge, the 
experience of difference and the labour of pedagogy. The dominant 
assumption of living in a synchronized, globalized world where every- 
one is connected in real time has implications for the ways in which 
educational practices generate new ‘scientific’ ways of constructing 
otherness and justifying inequality, albeit under the banners of quality, 
accountability and choice. 

The second group of articles take a more focused approach. Houtsonen 
et al. examine how Finnish, Irish and Swedish teachers perceive reform 
initiatives in the field of education which they see as being influenced by 
the neoliberal ideology. In particular, they examine how Finnish, Irish and 
Swedish teachers perceive change in professional control and autonomy, 
and the influence of documentation and evaluation on daily work. 
Correspondence analysis of survey data shows that whereas the Finnish 
teachers consider that the new regulatory measures do not influence 
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much their daily work, the Irish teachers, and also the Swedish teachers, 
tend to feel the increasing influence of control and accountability. Despite 
the similarities in formal policy and education acts, there are different 
kinds of restructuring operating in Finland, Ireland and Sweden. 

James et al. examine school choice practices and processes in terms of 
orientations and motivations, and ethnicity and class. Globalization cuts 
across their analysis in two ways. First, it enables education to be seen as 
an integral part of the globalizing world, in which the successful indi- 
vidual must be equipped to deal with increased social and/or ethnic 
diversity, or learn to value a broad range of people and cultures. And 
second, they argue that globalized trends in neoliberal public policy con- 
tinue to emphasize marketization and the ‘choice and voice’ of enterpris- 
ing individuals. 

Papageorgiou adopts a ‘radical approach’ in her examination of the 
effects of globalization in the field of adult education. Through exploring 
this tradition’s epistemology, ontology and teaching practices, she dem- 
onstrates how education can respond to the societal changes resulting 
from globalization. She shows how education may be inclusive and 
pluralistic, challenging hegemonic ideas of both monoculturalism and 
multiculturalism, nurturing a sense of agency, encouraging individuals to 
critically voice their ideas, enabling them to learn collaboratively and to 
foster common purpose with people from different backgrounds. 

Taken together these articles begin to map the newly emerging global 
terrain of education. A post-neoliberal world of borderless education 
within which learning is a commodity, a private good and an opportunity 
for profit. The articles bring a range of sociological concepts and theories 
to bear upon these changes and make, we hope, an important contribu- 
tion to contemporary debates in the sociology of education. While doing 
the above it needs to be recognized that these articles do not address the 
changes brought about by globalization in the education systems of the 
so-called ‘developing’ nations. Nations once characterized as prismatic 
societies (Riggs, 1964) today more than ever are forced to follow the pre- 
vailing -ideologies that influence their education. And this is so, because, 
as Tikly (2001) points out, western hegemony in developing nations is 
more visible today than ever. 

All in all the contributions highlight directly or indirectly the structural 
and vocational challenges that globalized processes pose for education in 
contemporary society and the impact of economic globalization on its 
philosophy, priorities, development and governance. The hope is that 
they will add voices to ongoing discussion and debate about education 
and learning. | 
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abstract: This article discusses the transforming capitalist welfare state and its 
education system, and focuses especially on the Nordic model of welfare state and 
education in Finland. It shows how restructuring processes towards the competi- 
tion state are proceeding on both policy and institutional levels. Nevertheless, the 
basic structures of the Nordic model or pattern and especially the principles of 
public education and the comprehensive and local school are left intact. By applying 
an institutional approach in the analysis, a new path generation and institutional 
patterns are emerging, but their legitimization and establishment will take a long 
time. Changes in policy and organization are much faster to occur than those in 
sociocultural settings. Such success stories as the Danish labour market reform 
and the rise of the Finnish knowledge-intensive ICT cluster have paved the way 
for this transformation. There is still a possibility that a welfare state strategy and 
a competition state strategy will coexist. 


keywords: competition state + education + Nordic model + welfare state 
+ workfare state 


Introduction 


This article discusses the transforming capitalist welfare state and focuses 
on the Nordic social-democratic model and its Finnish version in particu- 
lar. From the perspective of the simplified globalization thesis, talking 
about a Nordic model might be seen as part of the historically obsolete 
world of closed national societies. But comparisons between national or 
regional models and practices could, in this era of ‘reflexive moderniza- 
tion” (Beck et al., 1994), also be seen as a debate implementing institu- 
tional reflexivity or reflexivity of national and regional actors (Kettunen, 
2006: 33). In any case, this debate is very lively, and references to the Nordic 
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model are presented repeatedly. It has been seen to accord well with, 
for example, the goal of simultaneous realization of ‘competitiveness’, 
‘full employment’ and ‘social cohesion’ of the EU Lisbon Strategy. The 
preface of the European Policy Centre report “Nordic Model — Recipe for 
European Success’ states: ‘of all the analyses done in different policy 
areas, one of the most striking conclusions was the outstanding perform- 
ance of the Nordic countries in comparisons to the other countries (not 
only EU member states) on a very wide range of indicators’ (Schubert and 
Martens, 2005: 6). 

The central questions of this study are the following: does a Nordic 
education model exist, how has it been restructured and what are its 
future options? An attempt is made to push the boundaries of the sociol- 
ogy of education both into the study of welfare and into politological and 
economical study of institutions. Restructuring is studied from three 
perspectives based on the rhythm of transformation: from a policy per- 
spective (fastest); from an institutional perspective; and from a (socio) 
cultural perspective (slowest) (Braudel, 1982; Goodson, 2005). 


The Nordic Model 


In his highly influential book, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism (1990), 
Gesta Esping-Andersen proposes a classification of ideal types of welfare 
state. His point of departure is the concept of ‘decommodification’, i.e. 
‘the degree to which they [welfare states] permit people to make their 
living standards independent of pure market forces. It is in this sense that 
social rights diminish citizens’ status as “commodities” ’ (Esping-Andersen, 
1990: 3). He distinguished three types of welfare regime: liberal; conserva- 
tive or corporatistic; and Nordic or social-democratic. The US, Canada, 
Australia and latterly Great Britain would be examples of liberal welfare 
states, and European Catholic-dominated states like Italy, France, Germany 
and Austria would exemplify conservative or corporatistic welfare states. 
The third regime cluster, the Nordic model, included ‘those countries in 
which the principles of universalism and decommodification of social 
rights were extended also to the new middle classes’. They were called the 
‘social-democratic’ regime types, in which ‘rather than tolerate a dualism 
between state and market, between working class and middle class, the 
social democrats pursued a welfare state that would promote an equality 
of the highest standards, not an equality of minimal needs as pursued 
elsewhere” (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 26-9). Thus, the cornerstones of the 
Nordic model were: 

e Citizens’ equal social rights; universalism; 

e Responsibility of public authority (state) for welfare of all citizens; 
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e Striving towards narrowing of differences in income and gender 
inequality; 

e Striving towards full employment. 

The general importance of the welfare state in terms of education is easily 
shown, as expansion and differentiation of education also took place in 
Latin America, Asia and Africa, in states aspiring to resemble welfare 
states at least as interventionist states (Torres and Antikainen, 2003: 3-4). 
But is there such a thing as a distinct Nordic model of education? I have 
answered this question in the affirmative, with reservations including 
national variants of the model or of the pattern (Antikainen, 2006, 2007; 
‘Is There a Nordic School Model?’, 2006). According to the definition I 
have proposed, “the Nordic model of education is an attempt to construct 
a national education system on the foundation of specific local (or Nordic) 
values and practices, but at the same time subject to international influ- 
ences” (Antikainen, 2006: 229). Such Nordic values or goals are particu- 
larly equity, participation and welfare. They have a long history going 
back centuries. Historical research shows that the Nordic countries have 
been relatively homogeneous in terms of ethnicity and religion. For 
centuries, Lutheranism has held a hegemonic status in all the Nordic 
countries. Many historians have deemed this to have contributed to the 
development of a certain kind of work ethic, valuing of literacy and 
development of equality, corresponding to the goals of full employment 
and equal opportunities of the welfare state (Christiansen and Markkola, 
2006: 10). Lack of a land-owning aristocracy and the husband and wife 
partnership, “gender companies”, on the farms of the peasantry, as well as 
the long tradition of political democracy, have also helped further equal 
rights, equality and participation of women. The proverb ‘oppia ikä kaikki’ 
(all life is learning) was quoted as early as the 1600s, and free education 
from primary school to university is also a historical feature dating back 
to the 1800s or the early 1900s. 

Thus, the Nordic welfare state has extensive roots, but its construction, 
particularly in terms of social security and education, took place in the 
1900s. Until the 1930s, governments of all Nordic countries still followed 
an economic policy based on a liberalistic doctrine. Under the conditions 
of the Great Depression, beliefs changed. Economic doctrine changed in 
the direction of a planning economy, and a far-reaching political consen- 
sus between the major social classes was achieved. The experiences of the 
Depression led to the rise of social solidarity and political compromises. 
The developments took different courses in different countries. Social 
democracy played a central role particularly in Sweden, while in the other 
Nordic countries the agrarian parties had a major influence alongside 
social democrats. In Finland, the first agreement between employers and 
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the unions was signed during the Winter War in January 1940, at the same 
time as Soviet bombs were falling on Helsinki. The expansion phase of the 
Nordic welfare state can be dated roughly from the 1950s to the 1980s. It 
has often been characterized as the ‘Golden Age’ of welfare. Finland has 
tracked the development of the other Nordic countries with a time delay. 
In the early 1980s, the level of social security was still lower than that 
of the other Nordic countries, and as a result of the economic depression 
of the 1990s, it has again dropped to a lower level. Conversely, especially 
in the fields of labour market relations and education, Finland exemplifies 
the Nordic model and its success. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, compulsory education in all Nordic countries 
was extended to nine years, and the comprehensive model was adopted 
as the starting point of developing the whole education system. The 
Nordic Council, the advisory pan-Nordic organ, also mooted the idea of 
implementing these comprehensive schools in exactly the same format in 
all the countries. However, understandably, the idea was rejected on the 
grounds of each country’s national independence. Social-democratic 
Sweden was a trailblazer and model. The other Nordic countries fol- 
lowed suit, guided by their slightly more pragmatic education policies. 
In Denmark in particular, implementation of the basic school, in com- 
mon with other institutions, was more liberal, more local and offered 
more alternatives. A Nordic group of the Programme for International 
Student Assessment (PISA) researchers describes the Nordic strategy 
as follows: 


The Nordic strategy for building up high quality and equality in education has 
been based on construction of a publicly funded comprehensive school system 
without selecting, tracking or streaming students during their basic education 
until the age of 16. Part of the strategy is to spread the school network so that 
pupils have a school near their homes whenever possible or if this is not feasi- 
ble, e.g. in rural areas, to provide free transportation to more widely dispersed 
schools. Inclusion of special education and instructional efforts to minimize 
low achievement are also typical to Nordic educational systems. (Lie et al, 
2003: 8) 


This education model, based on the principles of the comprehensive and 
local school, is what I mean by the Nordic education model. It draws its 
legitimation from Nordic values and practices. In that sense, it is local’ in 
my terminology (although I agree that a pure ‘local’ does not exist). 
‘Global’ as ideal type is represented by the goals and actions linked to 
accumulation of capital and improving economic competitiveness. Following 
Izquierdo and Minguez (2003), I argue that the relationship between these 
two facets of the institution of education, i.e. general or global, and particu- 
lar or local, may be characterized as dialectical. 
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Is the Nordic Model Still There? 


In the Nordic countries, public funding and control of education have 
been predominantly preserved, as shown in Table 1. 

The local school principle is still pivotal also after the primary school 
stage, as illustrated by Table 2. Almost 80 percent of upper grade pupils 
in Finland go to their nearest school (Kupari and Válijárvi, 2005: 215). 

How does the Nordic model manifest itself in the present Pinnish 
education system? This is evidenced in a number of ways, for example: 
education from basic school to university is publicly funded and free; 
there is no tracking in comprehensive school and there is extensive provi- 
sion for special needs education; school meals are free in basic and 
secondary level schools, and subsidized in higher education; students at 
secondary and higher education levels are entitled to student grants; 
primary schools are located in municipal or urban local districts, upper 


Table 1 Percentage of Pupils in Primary and Secondary Education by Type of 
Institution 


Primary Lower-secondary Upper-secondary 

Public Private Public Private Public Private 
Denmark 88 12 77 23 98 2 
Finland 99 1 96 4 90 10 
Iceland 99 1 99 1 94 6 
Norway 98 2 98 2 90 10 
Sweden 95 5 95 5 97 3 
OECD average 90 10 86 14 80 20 


Sources. Arnesen and Lundahl (2006); OECD (2005). 


Table 2 Residential Area as a Basis of Choice by Upper- 
Grade Basic School Pupils, Estimated by School Principals 


Residential area strongly 
influencing factor (%) 
Denmark 59 
Finland 67 
Iceland 93 
Norway 74 
Sweden 62 
OECD average 43 


Source: PISA (2003). 
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grade schools in municipal centres or equivalent, secondary educational 
establishments in regional centres and polytechnics and universities in 
provincial or national centres; the adult education model is characterized 
by a high participation rate, a high share of public funding and public 
suppliers and a high degree of personal interest in adult education 
(Tuijjnman and Hellström, 2001); upper secondary schools, vocational 
schools, polytechnics and adult education all have female majorities; 
social class differences are clear, but relatively low in international terms. 
So, the basic structures of the Nordic model of education have largely 
remained intact. 

Certainly, the Finnish education system has also changed to conform 
more to those of the rest of the industrialized world outside the Nordic 
countries. This is a development brought about by modernization, which 
has increased under the conditions of accelerated globalization. 


Immigrants and their Education In the 
Nordic Model 


From a comparative perspective the Nordic countries are culturally and 
ethnically relatively homogeneous. Still, there are differences between 
countries and each country has its own diversity. There are three official 
languages in Finland: Finnish, Swedish and Saami (Lappish) in Lapland. 
Swedish-Finns form the largest minority group, approximately 5.5 percent 
of the population. The Saami people (Lapps), Jews, Tatars and Romanies 
are other indigenous or native small minorities. Immigrants and refugees 
constitute about 2 percent of the 5 million population, which is one of the 
lowest percentages in Europe. However, the growth of immigration has 
been comparatively very rapid in recent years and immigration may be 
one of the major population dynamics in the future (Matinheikki-Kokko 
and Pitkánen, 2002: 49). 

Citizen rights and cultural rights are difficult or nearly impossible to 
combine in theory and especially in practice. The key challenge is balanc- 
ing diversity with universalism. As the Nordic model is based on univer- 
salism, the equality of immigrants has formed the nucleus of building the 
Finnish integration system in general and also in education. The politics 
of difference and the principle of cultural diversity are relative new 
concepts in Finnish public policy. Still, the current ideology comprises 
three main principles for the education of immigrants: equality, functional 
bilingualism and multiculturalism (Matinheikki-Kokko and Pitkánen, 
2002: 63). 

According to the PISA 2006 results students from immigrant back- 
grounds have on average lower test scores than native Finnish students, 
but clearly higher, on average 50 points higher, than students from 
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immigrant backgrounds in all OECD countries (OECD, 2007). The 
proportion of those students who do not complete secondary educa- 
tion is about 20 percent among immigrant students compared to about 
15 percent among all Finnish students. A study of experiences of immi- 
grant students (Pihlava et al., 2001) indicates that the level of school 
satisfaction in Finnish schools is on average higher among immigrant 
students than among Finnish students. 

Some segregation in schooling, housing and the labour market occurs 
in all the Nordic countries (Bron, 2006). One special group is Muslim 
immigrants. They face more acute integration challenges than many other 
immigrant groups. In education, a lack of qualified teachers and teaching 
materials is a major problem, for instance, in Finland. A future possibility 
would be the more active recruitment of teachers from the Muslims’ own 
group, but this calls for collaboration between different Muslim groups 
(Muslim Immigrants in Finland”, 2008). Immigration is a challenge to the 
Nordic model and education policy. Green et al. (2006: 17) present the 
challenge as follows: 

. .. social democratic welfarism appears unusually dependent on solidaristic 

national identities which are relatively intolerant of ethnic and cultural diversity 

and which define the limits of social cohesion in Europe's most cohesive states. 


Restructuring Processes In the Case of Finland 


Under the conditions of accelerated globalization, economic competition and 
technological change, the focal point of education policy has become ‘com- 
petition, managerialism and performativity’ (Ball, 2003). The Nordic coun- 
tries are no exception. Decentralization of educational administration began 
as early as the 1980s, but in the case of Finland the actual age of restructuring 
began during the economic depression of the 1990s. The primary conse- 
quence of decentralization was passing the responsibility for educational 
provision to local authorities, but it also contributed to furthering client- and 
market-orientedness and increasing the power and responsibility of school 
principals. Alongside decentralization, deregulation, accountability and 
rationalization have been major trends in the education policy from the 
1990s onwards (Beach, 2005; Norrie and Goodson, 2005). The centralized 
norm and resource management have been replaced by data-driven results- 
based management and information steering. In curriculum planning, anew 
core curriculum has been introduced, and municipalities and schools have 
more autonomy to decide on their curricula. Entrepreneurship has become a 
school subject. According to the 1999 Education Act, the organizers of educa- 
tion are under an obligation to assess their education and its effectiveness by 
both internal and external evaluations. 
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Education is funded as part of the statutory government transfer system 
and state subsidies for local authorities and by local taxes, In the new 
system, the transfers and subsidies are calculated on the basis of unit costs, 
and their level has decreased from 70 percent to 50 percent, which has led 
to the closing of village schools and merging schools based on scale 
benefits. In the context of a tightening economy, shrinking age groups and 
the deregulation concerning grouping of school students, over 1300 basic 
schools have been closed since 1990, mainly in rural areas (Beach, 2005: 
259). As a result of deregulation, school choice is common in big cities. In 
the capital city, Helsinki, half of the age group transferring to the upper 
grade in the basic school had applied for a student place in another catch- 
ment area school, and in other big cities the average is approximately one- 
third of students (Seppánen, 2003, 2006). Choices were more commonly 
made by the upper- and upper-middle class students. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, growth in the field of adult education 
has been concerned with purely vocational education. In the early 1990s, 
vocational adult education was reformed to become market-driven, but 
about the same time some programmes for the low-skilled were estab- 
lished. Competence-based qualifications have been adopted in voca- 
tional adult education. Now they are being introduced to young people’s 
vocational education. Apprenticeship training has gained ground along- 
side school-based vocational education. Strengthening the position of 
employers’ associations and employees’ unions is a common trend in 
education policy. 

In the 1990s, polytechnics were established alongside universities. 
In higher education, results-based management and remuneration and 
other New Public Management applications are the most prolific. Higher 
educational establishments are viewed as a part of the national innova- 
tion system. In government reports, globalization is seen as a challenge 
especially to higher education. The main theme running through the pro- 
posals is the need to increase mutual cooperation between universities 
and between universities and polytechnics. A proposal given in February 
2007 recommends the merging of the Helsinki University of Technology, 
the Helsinki School of Economics and the University of Art and Design 
in Helsinki into a ‘university of innovations’ or ‘university of excellence’, 
as it is called in the new government programme. 

Some researchers consider that a major historical shift has taken place 
in the administration of the education system (Simola et al., 2002); some 
are arguing that the basic values and visions of the Finnish education 
policy have not changed from the 1960s, and sustainability is one of the 
cultural characteristics of the Finnish society in general (Aho et al., 
2006). 
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Iam tentatively arguing that the conclusion depends on the perspective 
applied: while it is true that a major shift has taken place on the policy 
level, the change does not reach the sociocultural level. 


From Welfare State to Competition State? 


Most of those talking about major change or paradigm change consider 
that at least the rules/institutions and players/organizations involved in 
operating economic institutions have been transformed. In terms of the 
type of capitalist state and its economic and social policy regime, we are 
moving from a strategy representing the Keynesian Welfare National 
State (KWNS) towards a strategy representing the Schumpeterian Workfare 
Postnational Regime (SWPR) and governance (Heiskala, 2006; Kettunen, 
2004; Saari, 2006; cf. Jessop, 2002; Palan and Abbott, 1999; Torfing, 1998, 
1999). The KWNS and the SWPR are ideal types created by exaggerating 
certain empirically observable trends. As such, they are not suitable for 
making predictions about the form and substance of economic and social 
policy in a particular country at a particular time. In the present context, 
they are heuristic tools in an effort to understand current attempts to 
restructure the welfare state. 

The KWNS model was dominant in western countries from the 1950s to 
the 1970s. The liberal, conservative and Nordic social-democratic welfare 
state models, defined by Esping-Andersen (1990), are examples of this 
model, or its variants. The model developed in interaction with the eco- 
nomic system of Fordism, which it maintained through a complex set of 
regulatory practices. These included striving for non-inflatory full 
employment, regulation of demand and provision of infrastructure for 
mass production and mass consumption. The scale of nation-state is piv- 
otal, and the state is assumed to correct the problems created by the mar- 
kets in this ‘mixed economy’. 

The SWPR, on the other hand, is a post-Fordist and postnational system 
of governance focused on workfare. The state is no longer a performing 
centre, although it is still an important coordinator of functions. A certain 
relativization of scales has taken place, as the result of which there pre- 
vails a complex interweaving of local, regional, national and suprana- 
tional scales. As a regime, its governance networks do not include the 
hierarchy of state or the anarchy of the market. Networks are formed 
by actors from the state, the economy and civil society. The SWPR is 
Schumpeterian in the sense that it aims to promote permanent innovation 
and flexibility in open economies. Instead of regulating demand, the focus 
is on provision of support structures for a knowledge-based economy. 
The SWPR aims to strengthen the structural competitiveness of relevant 
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economic spaces by restructuring markets, industries and firms. Indeed, 
‘creative destruction’ to Schumpeter was a process sustaining and creating 
capitalism. Regarding social reproduction, the SWPR can be described as 
a workfare regime which subordinates social policy to the demands of 
labour market flexibility and lower social expenditure. 

Torfing (1999) has studied the formation of the Danish workfare policy. 
His analysis takes the form of a success story on the Danish jobs miracle 
(cf. Christiansen, 2004). By an activation policy based on the application 
of the SWPR, the Danish government succeeded in reducing unemploy- 
ment without inflation and without breaking up the universalistic Nordic 
welfare model in the 1990s. What did change was the citizens’ identity. It 
is no longer that of a ‘social citizen’, but an entrepreneur in and for his/ 
her life. The Danish example has been followed in other Nordic countries 
to some extent. However, Larsen (2002), for example, argues for an alter- 
native interpretation according to which job miracles are much more a 
result of fortunate macro-economic conditions than successful activation 
reforms. 

In my view, the SWPR ideal type also helps to understand the change 
that has taken place in Finnish society. As the combined consequence of 
several external (such as the collapse of the Soviet Union) and internal 
(e.g. the banking crisis) factors, the Finnish economy endured its worst 
recession of the postwar period in the early 1990s. Between 1990 and 
1993, GDP shrank by more than 10 percent; unemployment soared from 
3 percent to 15 percent and the employment rate dropped by 13 percent 
to 61 percent (Schienstock, 2007). It was not just a recession but a depres- 
sion. But in a few years, the situation was already quite different. The 
three ‘lean years’ were followed by seven ‘fat years’. The rapid recovery 
took place through rerouting the old economic path based, particularly in 
exports, on the leading position of forest industry and the forest cluster to 
a new development path based on the knowledge-intensive ICT cluster. 
The share of electronics and electrical equipment of total export grew 
from 10 to 29 percent in 1999. The ICT cluster showed up to 25 percent 
growth rates each year, while the paper industry grew only 1.6 percent. In 
a short time, Finland became the most specialized country in telecommu- 
nications in the world. The reasons for this success story, primarily that of 
Nokia, might be summarized as follows: ‘the competitiveness of the 
Finnish ICT cluster is due to several factors: corporate specialization in 
telecommunications, the core company (Nokia) as a key global player and 
a network of SMEs (small and medium enterprises) closely co-operating 
with the core company, high R&D investments and close science-industry 
co-operation, techno-organizational modernization, a highly educated 
workforce and a focus on firm-centred innovation policy’ (Schienstock, 
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2007: 100). Along with technological innovations, social innovations have 
been sought in the 2000s. ‘Innovation’ and ‘network’ are the most common 
terms used in present Finnish policy discourse. In this decade, the success 
story has taken a turn for the worse, since the core company Nokia and 
especially its subcontractors have moved production and jobs to Asia and 
America. 

After the depression of the 1990s, social policy never returned to its 
former state, but among others, the following trends are evident: the 
equalizing effect of taxation has reduced substantially, the basic and 
minimum social security benefits have lagged behind pay levels and it 
has not been possible to reduce structural unemployment (Heikkilä et al., 
2005). The proportion of poor families with children doubled between 
1995 and 2005, and the percentage of families with children overtook that 
of other poor for the first time in 2003. Thus, the change has also meant 
the ‘new division’, and it was more defensive than the Danish reform 
(Heiskala and Luhtakallio, 2006). 

Clearly, the operation of economic institutions underwent an event akin 
to what the institutional approach calls a path transformation or overcom- 
ing of path dependency. One of its elements in the private sector was a 
transition from managed capitalism towards market capitalism (Heiskala, 
2006: 24-6). Overcoming path dependency was also partially facilitated 
by the fact that from the 1980s, the public sector had also developed new 
modes of operation, which could now be adopted under the crisis condi- 
tions. Path dependency, originally used in technological research, refers to 
the way historical sequences are characterized by the tendency of earlier 
innovations to form institutional patterns, which prevent implementation 
of the most productive and efficient reforms (North, 1990; Saari, 2006). 
In general, path transformations demand a long-term approach and sup- 
port from various mechanisms. In any case, power and policy feedback 
often take a key role in the early stages. In this case, the whole of Finland’s 
coalition government of the time, called ‘rainbow government’, from 
right to left, was in favour of developing the ICT cluster in order to over- 
come the depression. As well as politicians, the media and evidently the 
citizens rejoiced over the success of the ICT industry. The vision of an 
information society also acquired legitimacy from this success. The citi- 
zens’ attitude was also influenced by the media and research declaring 
that this success had rescued the financial basis of the welfare state and 
restored the ‘virtuous cycle’ of the economy and welfare. However, at the 
same time, social inequality has increased, for example in the form of 
income differentials and regional variations. 

So, a change did take place, but was it a change from KWNS to SWPR? 
Many researchers comment that the model of Finland’s economic policy 
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was not purely Keynesian even before the 1990s. In any event, it was more 
Schumpeterian after the change. And to what extent did the change touch 
the public sector and education? Did it modify values and socialization? 


How Deep is the Path Transformation? 


In order to survive and develop, the transformed institutions need legiti- 
mization and people's socialization to them. They must come to be seen as 
‘normal’. Application of the institutional approach to education reveals 
that education has the status of a central institution in this legitimization 
and socialization (Benavot, 1997; Meyer, 1977); or as Meyer put it: “As 
religions do, it [education] provides a legitimating account of the compe- 
tency of citizens, the authority of elites, and the sources of the adequacy of 
the social system to maintain itself in the face of uncertainty’ (Meyer, 1977: 
77). Moreover, in realization of an information society or a knowledge-based 
economy, education plays an enhanced central role. 

In the case of Finland, the mutual links and interdependencies of differ- 
ent policies, such as economic, employment, education and social, have 
increased in recent decades (Saari, 2006: 80-3). In addition, forms of col- 
lective collaboration have been created, the most prominent being the 
National Innovation System. The concept of the National Innovation 
System was probably used for the first time to explain Japan’s economic 
success in the 1980s. In the Finnish government agenda, the National 
Innovation System is defined as ‘a domain for interaction in the produc- 
tion and utilization of knowledge and know-how built on co-operation 
between all producers and users of new knowledge’ (Science and 
Technology Council of Finland, 2000). It includes R&D-facilitating institu- 
tions, such as the Finnish National Foundation for R&D (SITRA), the 
Academy of Finland (National Science Foundation) and the National 
Technology Centre (TEKES), R&D performers, such as corporate R&D, 
universities, research institutes and vocational schools, knowledge and 
technology transfers, such as technology and science parks and regional 
centres of expertise, as well as naturally private and public goods and 
services. The operational sectors include technology, research, education, 
finance and management. This formal listing of actors and functions, in 
itself, reveals the links of education to innovation policy and the innova- 
tion system. Naturally, university and vocational education have other 
tasks too, apart from participation in producing innovations. Nevertheless, 
in the prevailing atmosphere it is the function attracting most attention 
and resources. 

Networks are an increasingly pivotal organizational form also in educa- 
tion. Schools, colleges and universities are establishing partnerships with 
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each other and with actors such as companies, employers and unions, 
civic associations and so on, locally, regionally and globally. Learning 
theorists argue that management of imprecisely defined problems and 
rapid change is becoming the most important strategy of economic coping 
(Hakkarainen et al., 2004). The precisely defined knowledge produced by 
formal education is not sufficient for management of complexity, but it 
must be possible to link it to informal and nebulous knowledge that 
develops in various operational contexts. This requires dynamically net- 
worked experts. In this way, pedagogical legitimization can also be found 
for networking and learning at work. 

The government’s innovation policy documents support the compre- 
hensive school system. The success of Finnish students in PISA is likely to 
have at least strengthened this stance. At the same time, there is concern 
over the share of school subjects related to technology and the natural 
sciences and over adequacy of resources. 

There are no innovations without creativity. Consequently, the SITRA is 
in the process of drawing up a national creativity strategy. Its formulation 
may present problems, as research shows competition, assessment, con- 
trol and accountability to be downright enemies of creativity (Uusikyla, 
1996). How could the competition and hurry prevailing in the employ- 
ment sector be prevented from permeating education? 

Both in education and in other policy sectors, the measures furthering 
competition, managerialism and performativity have come from govern- 
ment officials. For example, the school choice policy is their creation 
(Seppanen, 2006). The elite in the field of economic policy hold the view 
that globalization and international competition force constraint of pub- 
lic expenditure. They are not swayed by international comparisons 
showing that the Nordic countries, as well as other countries with an 
extensive public sector and a high rate of taxation, can be very competi- 
tive. The civil service elite seek the means primarily from the doctrines 
compliant with the SWPR, offered by the OECD and EU (Rinne, 2006). 
Conversely, opinion polls show that more than 80 percent of citizens are 
in favour of the Nordic welfare state, for example public services funded 
by taxes. Thus, it is a question of which idea carries more weight, elite or 
people, or which side is prepared to compromise its position in the 
course of time. 

However, it should be noted that different national variants of the 
SWPR are discernible. Neoliberal variants are primarily concerned with 
promoting a market-led regime through the reinforcement of the market 
as the privileged decision-making mechanism. Neostatist variants rely 
on a state-guided approach and state-promoted governance networks. 
Neocorporatist variants are concerned with the promotion of corporative 
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interest groups and activities through relatively independent, open and 
inclusive policy networks (Torfing, 1999). The case of Finland does not 
unequivocally fall into any one type. For instance, the adopted innovation 
policy is clearly state-guided, while in adult education, a largely corporatist 
approach prevails alongside a market-led one. Neoliberalist measures are 
in fact rather few, if limited to markets, but more extensive if quasi-market 
applications are included. 

An interesting point in this change of the last few years is that about 40 
years have elapsed since the last major change of the 1960s and 1970s. 
A famous economist, Kondratiev (1984), argues in his long wave theory, 
that about 50 years — or two generations — is the duration of a long wave 
conjecture based on the lifecycle of technology systems. According to 
Kondratiev (1984: 104): 


... the long cycles may be regarded as a disturbance and restoration of the 
economic equilibrium of a long period. Their basic cause is to be found in that 
mechanism for the accumulation and diffusion of capital which is adequate for 
the creation of new basic productive forces. The effect of that basic cause, how- 
ever, is strengthened by the effect of secondary factors. 


Goodson (2007) has applied the long wave theory to education policy 
change in his study of some American schools. I think that reaching a 
consensus on the change of long waves is impossible, but the mere raising 
of the question as a legitimate issue indicates the depth of the change. 


Have the Sociocultural Conditions of 
Competitiveness Changed? 


If innovations are of prime importance in creating a national economic 
competitive edge, what are the sociocultural conditions of innovations? 
Finnish economists created a seven-part indicator of economic innovativ- 
ity and called it the Competitiveness Index, because it was a good predic- 
tor of the economic growth of the years 1980-2000 (Schienstock and 
Hämäläinen, 2001). Thus, it conceptualizes competitiveness as a factor 
that can fluctuate, sometimes rapidly, as the result of economic policy 
interventions. The social psychologists tried to identify the values that are 
associated with the competitiveness of a country (Helkama and Seppälä, 
2004, 2006). The study employed as comprehensively as possible all value 
indicators used in cross-cultural comparative studies (e.g. Hofstede, 
Inglehart, Schwartz), but found that none of them was systematically 
associated with competitiveness in the 16 OECD member countries under 
scrutiny. The only indicator that worked was social capital. Two ques 
tions were posed as a measure: how many people belong to a voluntary 
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INNOVATION 


COMPETITIVENESS 





Figure 1 Interrelations between Equality, Trust, Innovations and Competitiveness 
(Helkama, 2007) 
Adapted from Helkama (2007) 


organization; and how many feel that they can trust other people (Rice 
and Ling, 2002)? This indicator of social capital had a very strong correla- 
tion with particularly the competitiveness index of the latter 1990s (r = 
.82, p < .001) and a moderately strong one with the index of other points 
in time (r > .60). The result was verified using European Social Survey 
2002 data. What is it then that creates trust? According to both theoretical 
analysis and European Social Survey data, equality (lack of power dis- 
tance) is linked to creation of trust. Thus, the mechanism is that equality 
creates trust, which in turn creates competitiveness. This is illustrated in 
Figure 1 (Helkama, 2007). 

Nordic students and especially Finnish students have done well in 
international educational comparisons, the best-known of which is the 
OECD PISA (OECD, 2001, 2004). The assessments of reading literacy, 
mathematical literacy and scientific literacy of 15-year-old students 
focus on young people’s ability to use their knowledge and skill to meet 
real-life challenges, rather than mastering a specific school curriculum. 
Assessing young people at the end of their compulsory education is 
regarded as providing insights into the performance of basic education 
systems. Why have Finland and other Nordic countries, with the exception 
of Norway, been successful in PISA? In the case of Finland, the knowl- 
edge and skills of the whole age group are of a relatively high standard 
on an international scale, the differences between students are small, and 
those between schools minimal. The sense of community and trust in 
teachers are above the international average. Undoubtedly, also the 
declining but still high status of the teaching profession, reflected by the 
fact that only about 15 percent of applicants are accepted onto teacher 
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training courses, and the MA level of the class teacher’s examination, lies 
behind the success. Thus, the results and interpretations are in concordance 
with the studies on the role of equality and social capital in producing 
innovations and ‘competitiveness’. The Nordic model of education and 
its creative national application are behind the success (Antikainen, 2007; 
Lie et al., 2003). 

For instance, in some EU policy networks, Finland’s PISA success is 
interpreted as evidence that efficiency and equality in education can be 
implemented simultaneously and be mutually supportive (Wéssman and 
Schiitz, 2006). Therefore, the research results on creativity, trust and 
equality show that competition and selection do not promote but prevent 
efficiency and ‘competitiveness’ in education, at least in the Nordic socio- 
cultural context. The PISA results were a surprise also to the Finnish 
economic policy elite. For many years, they restrained the competition 
discourse in education policy. Research funded by the SITRA on the 
Finnish information society model also concluded that in the information 
society a welfare state is possible and even ‘a decisive contributing factor 
to the growth of the new economy on a stable basis’ (Castells and Himanen, 
2002: 181). 

It should also be noted that Finnish comprehensive education does not 
come near the top in international comparisons in all respects. Students’ 
level of school satisfaction is poor and their interest in civic and political 
activities low (Torney-Purta et al., 2001). Lack of enjoyment of school 
may be linked to at least two factors, namely the relatively high demands 
placed by the school, at least in comparison with schools in other Nordic 
countries, and that in Finnish culture it is not acceptable to take a posi- 
tive view of life in an institution such as school. The dearth of political 
activity is understandable as a reaction to, if not a downright hangover 
of, the effects of politicization or ‘overpoliticization’ of students in the 
context of the rise of Soviet Marxism-Leninism in the 1970s. In 1985, 
school councils, still operating in the other Nordic countries, were dis- 
continued. Thus, there are no great barriers, in terms of school education, 
to young people being socialized into a new direction diverging from the 
Nordic model, although, for example, anti-globalization movements 
exist among the young. 

So, if a new institutional path is in the process of emerging, its becom- 
ing established is nevertheless a long process. Djelic and Quack (2007) 
propose the concept of path generation to illustrate this gradual but con- 
sequential change. They also point to increasing interaction between 
national path transformation and transnational path creation. However, 
sociocultural conditions to competitiveness have not changed in the 
Nordic and European context so far. 
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Conclusion 


The Nordic education model, constructed simultaneously with the Nordic 
model of the welfare state and as a part of it, has largely retained its basic 
framework and structures on the sociocultural level. An analysis of the 
case of Finland, however, shows that a change of direction has taken place 
in national economic and social policy. According to an institutional 
approach, it might be characterized as a path transformation, which is 
breaking the old path dependency and creating something new. The 
elements of the new path have been assembled from global or at least 
transnational sources, such as through the OECD and EU. However, its 
breakthrough in economic policy has taken place under exceptional 
circumstances, during the deep economic depression of the 1990s. 

Application of the new political strategy to education is not necessary 
or desirable in many respects, even with a view to the new goals of 
efficiency and competitiveness. Equity and trust generate social condi- 
tions of competitiveness. The welfare state model in the Nordic coun- 
tries is ‘glocal’ in that it is simultaneously local and internationally 
successful. For the new path and model of competition state to become 
established, however, its long-term legitimization and accordant social- 
ization are required. Education is very likely to be employed to this end. 
On the other hand, the situation may be changed by the seemingly 
unswaying support of the welfare state by the people and by the welfare 
society discourse. In this discourse, there are new participants like rep- 
resentatives of religious institutions, and new initiatives like citizen’s 
wage. One of the key questions is the value attached in the EU to the 
Nordic model. 
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abstract: This article is based on a meta-analysis of previous research on 
restructuring in relation to education and health-professions in Europe and 
more globally. It highlights common developments and signals the significant 
and important role of specific cycles of public to private transformation in pro- 
duction relations in these professions over the course of the last century and a 
successive movement of labour from the domestic sphere of the home to pri- 
vate industry as commoditized ‘labour power, as among the most significant 
common global features. State involvement has been an important intermedi- 
ary in these processes, by which relationships that were formerly largely 
untainted by commerce have become relationships involving the direct buying 
and selling of labour power. TheF process of the creation of economically pro- 
ductive labour power also seems to be expanding in scope in the professions, 
with negative consequences for service workers, low-GDP countries and lower- 
class fractions of recipient-consumers worldwide. 
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Background: Neoliberalism and Restructuring 


The concept of neoliberal restructuring refers to a shift in theories, princi- 
ples and practices of economic and political organization and administra- 
tion connected to the advance of the controlled form of economic liberalism 
that became a principle steering technology in the public sector from the 
1970s onwards in the US and Great Britain (called Reagonomics and 
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Thatcherism). Neoliberal economic reorganization in the public sector 
then spread through to the late 1990s and the new millennium into conti- 
nental Europe and Scandinavia, where it became an increasingly ubiqui- 
tous and active form of political and economic organization for transforming 
bureaucratic-professional and centralized postwar civic institutions into 
decentralized ‘independent’ ones. Market-based solutions to public serv- 
ices and civic goods have since then spread worldwide such that the 
neoliberal state is now a global phenomenon (Ball, 2007; Harvey, 2003; 
McMurtry, 1998; Rose, 2006; Rosskam, 2006). Variations range from extreme 
neoliberalism with unregulated markets, minimal welfare states, extensive 
income differentials and gross social inequalities to regulated neoliberal 
states with more extensive public services, regulated markets and lower 
income differentials and social inequalities. 

Some regulated neoliberal states have turned towards neoliberal solu- 
tions in the public sector more recently and possibly even more reluctantly 
than others (Beach, 2005). These states have often had significant periods of 
social democratic political control, and a stronger political organization his- 
torically among the working classes, with strong trade unionism. There is 
still a fairly generous welfare state in these countries and quite low income 
differentials and social inequalities. However, both income differentials and 
social inequalities are on the increase even here at the same time as state- 
owned services are being sold off and private and increasingly also corpo- 
rate involvement in service supply is becoming more emphatic and less 
controlled. The US, the UK, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain and Turkey are among the extreme neoliberal states. 
Germany, France, Italy and the Netherlands fit into the second category. 
Sweden, Finland and the other Nordic countries fit into the third. 

These three categories of neoliberal state are well represented in the 
research my analysis is based on (see particularly Arnott and Mentor, 
2007; Ball, 2004, 2007; Beach, 2004, 2005; Beach et al., 2003; Beach, J., 2003; 
Bernstein, 2000; Chomsky and Herman, 2002; Edwards and Usher, 2002; 
Eriksson-Piela, 2003; Goodson and Norrie, 2005: Grollios, 1999; Harvey, 
2003; Johannesson et al., 2002; Jones, 2005; Kazamias et al., 2002; Kosonen 
and Houtsonen, 2007; Lundahl, 2002a, 2002b; McMurtry, 1998; Mahony 
and Hextall, 2000; Múller et al., 2007; Nelson and Gordon, 2004; Rikowski, 
2003; Robertson et al., 2002; Rose, 1996, 2006; Rosskam, 2006; Zambeta, 
2002a, 2002b, 2004). But there are also other categories that are not as sub- 
stantially covered. They comprise Russia and other devolved Eastern 
European states, several of which are currently entering or seeking entry to 
the European Union. The previously highly regulated and state-owned 
institutions in these countries have very often been set in turmoil and 
crisis through recent and very fast neoliberalism and the previously very 
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low ls differentials are expanding rapidly there at the same time as 
broad. social accessjto comprehensive services in things like education and 
healthcare are generally diminishing (Burawoy et al., 2000; Phillips et al., 
2006). Then there are the southern low-GDP countries (such as Pakistan, 
India, Thailand), where neoliberal (market solutions in services) are a fac- 
tor in intensely ecdnomic regions for the middle and upper classes only, 
and the Asian corporatist welfare states such as Japan, Taiwan and Korea. 
Finally, there is China, a massive nation that is currently setting its own 
precedents in respect of the regulated growth of capitalism and the use of 
public-private partnerships in public service supply and development. 


Introduction 


Research on neoliberal economic reforms in the public sector in the first 
three categories of neoliberal(izing) state form the main basis of the 
present analysis (see all previous references). These have taken slightly 
different trajectories and have moved from somewhat different starting 
points. But there have also been several common features as well. They 
include, but are not restricted to, in for instance Spain, Canada, Mexico, El 
Salvador, the US, the UK, Portugal, Greece and most other extreme and 
regulated neoliberal countries in the last 15—40 years, a redirection of pub- 
lic spending and an introduction of taxation reforms that have broadened 
the tax base and introduced moderate marginal taxes, market-determined 
interest rates and continuous adjustments to lending and exchange rates, 
a liberalization of imports and direct foreign investment, the successive 
privatization of state enterprises, the abolition of market regulations and 
an enhancement of the legal security of private property rights (Chomsky 
and Herman, 2002; Harvey, 2003; McMurtry, 1998). These are all common 
features of neoliberal reforms according to the research I have read and been 
involved in. They change the possibilities for service supply and availa- 
bility as well as the conditions of labour and consumption and definitions 
of worker and recipient rights and practices in service sectors (Beach, 
2004, 2005). But they can also have a dramatic impact on life itself, accord- 
ing to for instance Rose (1996, 2006), McMurtry (1998) and Ball (2007). 
Neoliberal restructuring changes our basic material, economic and social 
life-conditions and this significantly influences the ways in which we act 
towards, look upon and think about ourselves, the world around us and 
each other, according to these researchers. 

These changes do not benefit everyone equally well (Beach, 2005, 2008; 
Chomsky and Herman, 2002; Harvey, 2003; McMurtry, 1998), but as they are 
grounded in liberal discourses that gain broad consent from the majority of 
the population they gain broad support nevertheless (Ball, 2007; McMurtry, 
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1998; Rikowski, 2003; Rose, 1996). This is aided by a private media emphasis 
on the aspects of individual freedom, empowerment, ownership, responsi- 
bility and personal prosperity that global neoliberal economic politics are 
suggested to support (Ball, 2007; Chomsky and Herman, 2002; Harvey, 2003; 
McMurtry, 1998). Also characteristic is that such discourses mask the inside 
of neoliberal reform and divert attention away from its more negative 
outcomes, such as increasing social polarization, loss of national sover- 
eignty and rising economic and democratic crises within civic institutions 
(Beach, 2008). 

Changed patterns of public and private spending, increased privatization, 
an influx of market-oriented policies and practices, the development of the 
concept and practices of ‘responsibilization’, attacks on professional auton- 
omy and the emergence and growth of new public management are all 
developments in and of the commercialization of public services (Jessop, 
2000). They are also described by Ball (2004, 2007), where they are said to 
also have particular consequences in the here and now, in terms of threats to 
authenticity and a concomitant alienation of learners and teachers (also 
Beach and Dovemark, 2007). However, there is also another important point 
to address. This is that, according to empirical research (see e.g. Goodson 
and Norrie, 2005, for a review), the development of national service infra- 
structures in education and health care has always and without exception 
either taken place alongside or as a precursor to the commercial privatization 
described, which is thus seen to prey on and exploit publicly developed insti- 
tutions, learners and established practices (see also Ball, 2004, 2007; Beach, 
2005, 2008; Rikowski, 2003; Thorpe and Brady, 2003; Whitty, 1997). 

In particular, four work packages from an EU sixth framework initia- 
tive with the acronym ‘Profknow’ (Professional Knowledge-—Restructuring 
Work and Life between State and Citizens in Europe: www.proknow.net) 
have been important in the analysis behind the present article (Beach, 
2005; Goodson and Norrie, 2005; Kosonen and Houtsonen, 2007; Miiller 
et al., 2007). These packages are about welfare state restructuring and its 
implications for the teaching and nursing professions in, in the main, 
seven European countries (England, Finland, Greece, Ireland, Portugal, 
Spain and Sweden). They concern global features of neoliberal reform 
waves and other structural changes in the organization of teaching and 
nursing since the 1960s in these countries and use ethnography and life- 
history approaches and the construction of case studies of national policy, 
as well as inter- and cross-national research reviews, to discuss these neo- 
liberal reforms and their effects. 

The work packages are in this way a little different from most other 
comparative analyses. These tend to mainly use national statistics and 
they have generally led to accounts that suggest that neoliberal restructuring 
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has led to different trajectories in service development in education and 
health for different countries, and that thus the change and development 
of these services, and the professional knowledge for work within them, 
are highly dependent on national contexts and politics (Beach, 2008). In 
opposition to such research, the Profknow investigations showed local 
details, subject experiences and significant challenges to national inde- 
pendence; particularly with regard to the new millennium, where instead 
of major differences, deep consistencies were at least as noteworthy. Three 
specific developments were ubiquitous and consistent. These were (1) the 
socialization, (2) the neoliberal habituation and (3) the subsequent global 
neoliberal commercialization of education and health services (Beach, 2005, 
2008): the term habituation refers to social and discursive practices that 
mediate the habits, thinking, text and activities of private industry within 
the public sector and public consciousness, as also described by, for 
instance, Edwards and Usher (2002) and Chomsky and Herman (2002). 

Commercialization was the hereto most common and conclusive devel- 
opmental outcome in all the Profknow countries. It was, as a process, 
particularly obvious from the turn of the new millennium onwards, where 
education and care developed as practices that were increasingly organ- 
ized and run according to basically equivalent neoliberal economic stand- 
ards. Moreover, this applies not only in Western, Northern and offshore 
Europe — as considered in Profknow (Beach, 2005; Goodson and Norrie, 
2005; Kosonen and Houtsonen, 2007; Miiller et al., 2007), but also increas- 
ingly in Eastern Europe (Phillips et al., 2006) and worldwide as well 
(Rosskam, 2006). 

A number of general global trends were also noted in Profknow and other 
research. Among these were a shift from a Keynesian interventionist state 
‘to a Schumpeterian’ market-oriented open economy, together with a con- 
comitant shift from a welfarist use of labour power to a “workfarist mode 
of labour reproduction” that exploits workers” individualized obligations 
to and attempts at integration and stability in an increasingly commercial- 
ized and turbulent labour market (see also Ball, 2007; Jessop, 2000). Thus, 
‘behind’ a surface veneer of variability was a general similarity, for which 
there might also be a common motor of development (Ball, 2004, 2007; 
Beach, 2005, 2008; Rikowski, 2003).’ In line with Jessop (2000), restructur- 
ing seems to embody a shift from a national mode of economic and social 
policy-making to a global networked concept of ‘new welfare’ and new 
service industries, where public services are becoming increasingly sub- 
ordinated to a myth of the value of global economic competitiveness and 
individual responsibility (Ball, 2004, 2007; Chomsky and Herman, 2002; 
Rose, 1996, 2006) in a juggernaut of the privatization of public interests 
and assets (Beach, 2005, 2008; Harvey, 2003; McMurtry, 1998). 
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A Schumpeterian State? 


References in relation to the context, trajectories, outcomes and intentions 
of global neoliberal restructuring are regularly made to the economist 
Schumpeter and the formation of a Schumpeterian (Le. entrepreneurial) 
state, which is a state that is developed and run according to a notion of 
the strength of entrepreneurialism for economic development (Beach, 
2004, 2005). In these contexts arrangements that enable entrepreneurs to 
realize their ‘creative’ visions are taken as the best organizational means 
for upholding highly developed capitalist systems, and markets are 
expressed as the best means of distributing their goods and services. As 
also Ball (2004) has put it, in the Schumpeterian state there is a commodi- 
tization of everything and services like education and health care are 
increasingly spoken of in terms of their economic value and are increas- 
ingly made subject to the normative assumptions and prescriptions of 
marketization and standardized, objective and measurable indices (also 
Bernstein, 2000). 

These Schumpeterian developments are very clear in relation to 
extreme neoliberal states. But they are also increasingly significant in the 
regulated forms, even in the previously strong social democratic Nordic 
countries (Beach, 2005, 2008; Gordon et al., 2003). They mean that the 
markets that have been established for education and care provision and 
employment in these countries are no longer simply a matter of the 
mechanics of choice by individuals and competition between institutions 
(Ball, 2007). They are also controlled, diffuse, expanding and sophisti- 
cated systems of goods, technologies, services, experiences, routes, prac- 
tices and opportunities that are both publicly and privately provided, 
through a made-up mix of state and private institutions, and paid-for 
add-ons mediated by commercial information and advice (Ball, 2004: 4). 
This ‘mix’ is the current general state of service supply and professional 
practice in nursing and teaching in Europe and increasingly globally 
according to Profknow (profknow.net/fs-results.html) and other research 
(e.g. Ball, 2004, 2007; Chomsky and Herman, 2002; McMurtry, 1998; Rose, 
1996, 2006; Rosskam, 2006). 

These issues have also been highlighted in a recent study undertaken by 
Stephen Ball and Deborah Youdell at the London University Institute of 
Education, commissioned by Education International, with the title of 
‘Hidden Privatisation in Public Education’? which also revealed that the 
growing trend towards privatization is also often introduced stealthily (as 
modernization) and/or camouflaged by the language of reform (see also 
Ball, 2007; Beach, 2008; Chomsky and Herman, 2002; Jessop, 2000; McMurtry, 
1998). Two key types of privatization were noted: one in which ideas, tech- 
niques and practices from the private sector are imported to make schools 
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more business-like (what I have referred to earlier as habituation) and the 
other in which public education is successively legally, materially, socially 
and economically opened up to active private sector participation, even on 
a for-profit basis (see also Ball, 2007; Beach, 2004). However, also noted is 
that the former type of practice (habituation) often paves the way for the 
latter, which is also the basis of the concept of habituation as it is used in the 
present article and the Profknow research. 

Both types of privatization have profound impacts on the fundamental 
values underpinning public education and health care, including curricu- 
lum and treatment decisions, education delivery, teacher and nurse train- 
ing and student and patient assessment, according to, for instance, Ball 
and Youdell’s study, Beach (2005, 2008), Beach and Dovemark (2007), 
King and Wheeler (2004), Kosonen and Houtsonen (2007) and Miiller et al. 
(2007). At their ‘bottom line’ is the key question as to whether education 
and health care should be about providing people with opportunities to 
develop their fullest potentials as members of society or whether they are 
simply services to be sold to the same people as client-consumers who 
have merely become targets for marketing and the objects of profit-making 
activities (Ball, 2007). These are the currently most profound points of 
ideological and material conflict in relation to teaching and nursing 
globally according to the research analysed for the present article, and 
may be causing great stress for both teachers and nurses alike (Goodson 
and Norrie, 2005). They are rarely openly discussed however and nor are 
they often seriously focused on in professional education and training 
(Beach, 2005). There are also several other common issues. 


Common Issues in the Commerclalization of 
Services 


Socialization (of labour) in a Marxist sense as the creation of public labour 
power has been an important concept in the present analysis with respect 
to understanding practices of restructuring in health care and education. 
Socialization of labour takes place in two forms. These are, on the one 
hand, a movement of caring and/or educational labour from the domestic 
spheres of the family and its kinship and neighbourly relations, to social 
institutions (such as a school or child daycare centre), regarding the edu- 
cation and care of the lower social classes. They are, on the other, a move- 
ment from small-scale, private relations of production based on economic 
payment for tutelage and care in or outside the home, to a social institu- 
tion, for the wealthy elite. These are the two most common developmental 
trajectories in education and care provision in Europe according to 
Profknow (but see also e.g. Ball, 2004, 2007; Bernstein, 2000; Dovemark, 
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2004; Edwards and Usher, 2002; Johannesson et al., 2002; Jones, 2005; 
Lundahl, 2002a, 2002b; Mahony and Hextall, 2000; Robertson et al., 2002), 
where they form a primary class difference in trajectories of development 
(profknow.net/fs-results.html). But these trajectories are also present else- 
where (Harvey, 2003; King and Wheeler, 2004; McMurtry, 1998; Phillips et al., 
2006; Rose, 1996; Rosskam, 2006). They concern whose labour is being 
used to produce teaching and nursing services, who has access to these 
services, how is access provided and in whose (or what) interests and by 
which means.’ The class difference is important both historically and 
empirically. Because in both cases services have moved both into and then 
out of a public institution through public subsidy but from different 
sources, to different kinds of organization and with different consequences 
and outcomes for different individuals. 

The distinctions in the development of the public education and health 
care systems are important and not just incidental according to the col- 
lected Profknow findings (but see also Rosskam, 2006). What was offi- 
cially attempted with the welfare state, at least in the Profknow countries, 
was the establishment of modern, basic and effective systems of health 
and education, to facilitate production and to some degree democracy, 
through intervention, investment and the establishment of public organi- 
zations with adequate basic standards of supply and training (Esping- 
Andersen, 1996). These developments were often politically opposed by 
the wealthy elite, for who the socialization of labour in education and care 
involved a ‘de-commercialization’ of services through adjustments in 
taxation and the subsequent public sector purchase of the independent 
organizations by means of which these groups had previously secured 
their service needs regardless of the needs of others.* This pattern of ‘rich 
resistance’ towards social equality has been a common global factor in the 
development of welfare services in relation to the extreme and corporatist 
neoliberal states, as has been the ‘rich retreat’ from public welfare to pri- 
vatized forms of education and care in these countries post restructuring. 

Another common development noted in the analysis of the research 
behind the present article is in terms of the ‘global’ development in public 
education and care sectors of what Rose (1996, 2006) has termed ‘respon- 
sibilization’. Responsibilization is described by Rose as a new common 
stage in welfare state development that is coupled to the neoliberalized 
nation-state’s successive withdrawal from direct service provision and 
the introduction of new forms of individual choice in networked supply 
systems. It is thus directly connected to the ‘new sovereign values’ of 
neoliberalism of enterprise and self-reliance and this movement’s key 
shift in governance strategies and subject constitution. With the help of 
technologies of responsibilization and other aspects of neoliberal economic 
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and organizational political restructuring, patients and learners (or their 
parents) are to become active and responsible consumers of services, 
pharmaceuticals, reproductive technologies and genetic tests in the health 
sector (Rose, 2006) or educational toys, private tuition, schools and cur- 
ricula, top-up services and nurseries in education (Ball, 2007; Beach and 
Dovemark, 2007). This has given a particular character to contemporary 
social politics and public services as a private, individual concern driven 
by personal choices (Rose, 1996, 2006). However, in the process of this 
reconceptualization of service supply, a reconceptualization of social prob- 
lems also occurs. Individuals in difficulty become failed consumers who 
are generally accorded the blame for their own demise (Beach, 2005; 
Beach and Dovemark, 2007). 

The next common point to be highlighted on the basis of a review of 
research on restructuring in education and health is that there never was 
a golden era of common welfare prior to neoliberal restructuring (Ball, 
2007) and that the twin processes of socialization described earlier, as an 
aspect of the development of the welfare state, were never completely 
carried out anywhere, regardless of how well established the social serv- 
ices and systems in different countries became (Beach et al., 2003; Kilbourne 
et al., 2006 King and Wheeler, 2004; profknow.net/fs-results.html). There 
have always been significant class differences. And these have also been 
well described, in respect of education in France by Baudelot and Establet 
(1974), Bourdieu and Passeron (1977) and Jones (2005), among others, and 
in Sweden by Beach (2004, 2008), Broady and Bórjesson (2005) and 
Svensson (2006). However, Spain is also a very good example too accord- 
ing to Marrero et al. (2005), and the situation applies even to the other 
countries as well, such as Australia, New Zealand, Ireland, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, the US, Canada and the UK (Ball, 2003, 2007; Goodson 
and Norrie, 2005; King and Wheeler, 2004; Lynch, 2006; Phillips et al., 
2006; Weiss, 2004; Welsh and Brassart, 2002), where there is now broadly 
speaking a public system of health and education for the mass of the 
population that is supplemented by domestic labour among the econom- 
ically less affluent social groups and by an increasingly independent, 
exclusive, expensive and expansive private system for the wealthier elite. 
In this sense, even in countries where the welfare state became at least 
somewhat significant and all sectors of the population availed themselves 
of public services, this was (and still is) supplemented from ‘outside’ in 
very different ways from very different sources for people of different 
class backgrounds. This class distinction is undoubtedly more pro- 
nounced in the extreme neoliberal countries such as the US and the UK 
(McDonough et al., 1997), but it is present everywhere according to the 
present analysis. 
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The Gender Question 


From some perspectives, the class issue is the singularly most important 
issue in relation to global education and health supply both historically and 
presently. However, to only consider class would be to belie the most consis- 
tent point emerging from the research I have read, contributed to and pro- 
duced, which is that teaching and nursing are extensively — globally, 
historically and contemporaneously — predominantly female occupations, 
whose candidates have been recruited from lower-middle and middle-class 
backgrounds (historically), the lower socioeconomic classes (currently) and 
now also migrant groups from lower-GDP countries. Thus, the socialization 
and commercialization processes in the public sector are therefore princi- 
pally referring to women’s labour and its successive movements from either 
the home or (by import and competence drain) overseas through the estab- 
lishment of a welfare state, the growth of the service sector and then its 
subsequent privatization and the emergence of an increasingly commercial- 
ized service industry (Ball, 2007; Beach, 2008; profknow.net/fs-results. html). 
These are significant points, because what is suggested is that through the 
creation of the welfare state and then its privatization, forms of (free) domes- 
tic labour in kinship and neighbourly relationships have been shifted in a 
way that has implied first an extensive feminization of the economy and then a 
potential ethical transformation of specific labour relationships on global- 
economic terms with significant moral, ethical and economic complications. 

One research field in relation to the gender transformation of education 
and care labour is particularly important (also Beach, 2008). It is the 
research on the feminization of the economy and the often spoken of job 
opportunities and paid employment for women that were created outside 
the home in the expanding public services. This development is usually 
said to have led to an increased (and increasingly global) freedom and 
independence for women in relation to an exploitative patriarchal struc- 
ture (e.g. Weiss, 2004). But this idea can be challenged through immanent 
criticism and a material analysis of actual developments in economic 
terms, as this ‘freedom’ — if that is what it really is — has only been won at 
a significant cost (Beach, 2005). The feminization of the economy has coin- 
cided with a less openly discussed general ‘dampening’ effect on real 
income levels for the lower and lower-middle economic portions in west- 
ern societies and the continuing managerial subordination of women to 
men within ‘female professions’, with severe consequences for female 
equality and liberty, if not even equality and liberty generally (Hill, 2006; 
profknow.net/fs-results.html). 

Both the dampening of wage levels and male managerial domination 
are visible even in respect of the research feeding the present analysis, 
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where with the social and material economic situation of nurses and 
teachers as an example, average real hourly income levels for individual 
workers in education and care sectors in most countries have effectively 
dropped in the past 40 years, by between 17 and 31 percent (depending 
on which country and which fraction of which profession is considered). 
Teachers and nurses have become low-paid female workers in relation to 
years of education and training and members of a lower salariat who are 
managed in male-dominated education and care systems and are incapa- 
ble of supporting their families on a single income (Hill, 2006; Horne, 
2001; OECD, 2001, 2003a, 2003b). 

This is another common finding. And it is obviously highly problematic 
for the aims and claims of female liberation and class equality. For rather 
than liberation, what is implied is that the often spoken of freedom that is 
suggested to have occurred by liberal feminists through the explosion of 
women's paid labour in the public sector has actually primarily resulted in 
continuing male domination and a more effective extraction of surplus 
value from production that is now being openly exploited by private entre- 
preneurs in the economic liberalization of services (Ball, 2004, 2007). The 
transformation of teaching and nursing labour has not stopped at a simple 
socialization of work, i.e. at the provision of “de-commoditized” services 
and an ‘absorbed domestic and voluntary work’ through the expansion of 
the welfare state (profknow.net/fs-results.html). Instead, (re-)privatization, 
at times referred to also as (re-)commoditization, has occurred (Ball, 2004; 
Rikowski, 2003), if in slightly different ways in different countries and with 
slightly displaced meanings and consequences for different class subjects 
(Beach, 2008). This brings us to the next common finding. 

For the wealthier sections of the national populations (excluding of 
course the owners and controllers of production who make their profits 
from it) and those who provide them with their required services, re- 
commercialization has actually in one sense meant very little. As already 
stated, to greater or lesser extents the wealthy have constantly exploited 
private facilities through private consumption anyway (Beach, 2005). But 
also as Hill (2006) points out, this is not the case for others. Here re- 
commercialization in education and care are mass projects within a service 
economy that mean a great deal, first as a very significant step in the pro- 
duction of surplus value in an increased scale off the backs of the poor 
who, second, as paying consumers can now very often no longer afford 
the services they are helping make available (Beach, 2005). Ironically, 
these services, which were once produced in the homes of the poor for the 
poor, are now outside their reach and the reach of their kindred. This 
irony raises significant questions about the interests that, first, socializa- 
tion and then commercialization have operated in, at least when they are 
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taken together. These questions are even more obvious when looked at 
globally. As described in Beach (2005), rich countries export qualified 
professionals to the wealthy private sectors and other richer countries and 
run their own public services with workers from lower-GDP countries. This 
can have grave consequences. Ireland exports nurses to the US and Canada 
currently and imports them from the Philippines and there are currently 
more home-qualified Malawian nurses working in Birmingham (UK) than 
there are in the home country itself (also Goodson and Norrie, 2005). 


The Creation and Exploitation of Labour Power 


The terms productive and useful labour, as discussed for instance in 
Marxist literature, become important concepts in light of the above. In 
Marxist use these concepts differ from the understanding generally employed. 
Useful labour is a purposive activity which meets a human need, while 
productive labour is productive only in the economic sense. It creates new 
economic value as the unpaid part of labour when measured in proportion 
to the total capital invested in production and then expropriated by the 
capitalist class. This process is, according to the present analysis, now 
increasingly taking place in education and care industries on an interna- 
tional scale and it raises the suggestion that the transformation of labour in 
teaching and nursing through the commercialization of the service sector 
represents a further element in the history of a war of extraction exacted by 
the (male) white upper class on others (Hill, 2006; Rikowski, 2003). 

However, there are also other implications. One of these concerns the 
role of the welfare state. Instead of being seen as ‘the opposite’ of private 
production and as an example of the redistribution of surplus value 
through the taxation of income and profits (as is often stated in social 
democratic welfare state policy declarations and self-descriptions: see e.g. 
Esping-Andersen, 1996), the welfare state is now possible to see as an 
intermediary in the creation of commoditized labour power and as there- 
fore also instrumental in the capitalist processes of conversion of ‘other’ 
value forms (e.g. the physical and emotional capital of education and care 
work) into objectively economic forms and their products (see also Harvey, 
2003; McMurtry, 1998). In this scenario the expansion of the welfare state 
becomes an important intermediary in the growth of capitalism rather 
than something opposing and resistant to capital, as is sometimes 
expressed (Esping-Andersen, 1996), and commercialization is no longer a 
process that contradicts previous (social democratic / welfare state) devel- 
opments of services and service values. Instead, it utilizes these develop- 
ments directly in its forms of conversion (Beach, 2008). 

Stephan Ball expressed similar sentiments to the above in a 2004 lecture 
at Kings College London. As he put it, privatization is what characterizes 
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current developments in education supply the most (see also Kosonen 
and Houtsonen, 2007, regarding the situation in nursing). But as Ball 
(2004) added, this privatization is not simply a technical change in the 
management and delivery of a service. It is a dislocation of production 
relations within which the meaning and experience of education and 
what it means to be a teacher and a learner is changed and a new kind of 
citizen is created (see also Ball, 2004, 2007; Beach, 2004; Beach and Dovemark, 
2007; Rose, 1996, 2006). As Ball expressed it, restructuring changes our 
everyday practices and our thinking (Ball, 2007). It changes both who we 
are and our relationship to what we do (Rikowski, 2003; Rose, 1996) and 
it even changes how we think about ourselves and our relations to 
others, even in respect of our most intimate social relations (Ball, 2007). 
Restructuring is thus not just a process of reform. It is also a process of 
social transformation (Bernstein, 2000). 


Conclusions 


Processes of commercialization of previously socialized services charac- 
terize the most recent global structural changes noted in the organization 
of teaching and nursing and the recruitment, competence, authority and 
positions of the professional groups of teachers and nurses respectively, 
in both extreme and regulated forms of neoliberal state. These processes 
have taken place in a relatively short time period in some countries — 
although more so in some (e.g. Spain, Portugal, Ireland) than others (e.g. 
Sweden, Finland). Teaching and nursing, from being useful labour in the 
home, have been transformed into, first, a public and then a private and 
economically productive labour and direct factor of economic production 
that is increasingly being carried out in private economic interests and 
arrangements, with noticeably negative effects on the health and educa- 
tion standards of the poor (Beach, 2005; Lynch, 2006; Rosskam, 2006). 
These are the most characteristic global developments from neoliberal 
economic restructuring in the fields in question. 

Three interrelated processes of socialization, habituation and commer- 
cialization have been identified in the ‘conversion’ of welfare services, as 
have the complicity of state governments and the exploitation of the wel- 
fare state as a key intermediary in the conversion processes. By these 
means, neoliberal restructuring has become the de facto bureaucratic 
archetype for redesigning the (welfare) state and social welfare in private 
interests and a finance-driven form of economic governance that preys on 
public developments and common wealth (Ball, 2004, 2007; Hill, 2006; 
McMurtry, 1998; Rikowski, 2003; Rose, 1996; Thorpe and Brady, 2003). 
Moreover, the spread of the neoliberal reform wave is a global phenom- 
enon. This has been suggested by, for instance, Phillips et al. (2006), who, 
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as in the present article, have also pointed to the role played by the 
bureaucratic reconstitution of the state in these situations (also Beach, 2008). 

Finally, the absorption of the welfare state into the inertia of capital 
through neoliberal reform does not mean that the economic liberaliza- 
tion of services that is globally emphatic today does not embody some 
very important political retreats from previous efforts to establish social 
equality and democracy in and by comprehensive public service provi- 
sion. Indeed it does, even in respect of the most moderated and state- 
mediated commercialization in the more social democratic of the 
regulated states, which is said, as in New Labour policies in the UK, to 
be developed in the interests of producing effective services not profit 
(Ball, 2007; Beach, 2005, 2008; Beach et al., 2003: Goodson and Norrie, 
2005). This notwithstanding, current neoliberal restructuring is depend- 
ent on an established infrastructure of people, places, artefacts and 
practices (Ball, 2004, 2007; profknow.net/fs-results.html). This infra- 
structure has generally been supplied and developed in these countries 
(as also in the Eastern European states according to Phillips et al., 2006) 
by public funding. It is now being increasingly ‘privatized’, liberalized 
and exploited for profit by private enterprise in ways that have gained 
broad political support even from groups who are clearly disadvan- 
taged by and through the processes concerned (Ball, 2007; Beach, 2005; 
Rosskam, 2006). 


Notes 
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University College Boras, who provided insightful comments on later versions 
and to two anonymous referees for Current Soctology, who provided important 
comments on the first version of the final draft of the article. 


1. In other words, although the idea of a juggernaut of neoliberalism ripping 
across the landscape of service professions is a contested one (Dale, 1999; 
Green, 1999), the suggestion here is that it should only be contested in terms of 
the timing, material consistencies and extents of neoliberalization (Rosskam, 
2006), not in terms of the presence of a neoliberal convergence or its modes of 
development and general consequences (Dale, 1999; Edwards and Usher, 2002; 
Green, 1999; Hill, 2006; Robertson et al , 2002; Rosskam, 2006). 

2. At data.ei-ie.org/docs/2 (accessed in pdf 7 November 2008). 

3. Significant class differences are thus common to the history of education and 
care. However, also apparent is that for the lower social classes and the mass 
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of the populations, the socialization of labour has generally also passed through 
distinct periods. Commonly these have been the development of church and/ 
or charitable (i.e. voluntary) organizations and then the ‘absorption’ of these 
activities into the public domain, as state services, through the expansion of 
the service sector and the creation of sometimes rudimentary (e.g. Greece, 
Spain) and sometimes more established (Sweden, Finland) welfare states 
(Beach, 2005). These welfare systems, once established, are the ones that are 
now being privatized. 

. De-commercialization and the establishment of a common national standard of 
education and caring through the development of socialized labour were 
almost exclusively initiated in Europe by left-wing governments and constitu- 
encies, where they were also often politically argued for in relation to values of 
equality and/or modernization. However, what is also noticeable in the 
Profknow data (see e.g. Beach, 2005; Kosonen and Houtsonen, 2007; Mtiller et al., 
2007) is that both processes are currently being reversed in neoliberal restruc- 
turing, which is also predominantly but not exclusively initiated by right-wing 
governments and organizations in ways that reflect Harvey (2003) and 
McMurtry’s (1998) remarks concerning how global capitalism is currently sig- 
nificantly altering the relationships established in recent eras between social 
classes and the state (Rosskam, 2006). Put simply, through neoliberal restruc- 
turing, workers in public education and health are being increasingly laid off 
and/or redeployed in private organizations (Ball, 2007). At the same time 
standards are declining and inequalities within and between private and pub- 
lic services are re-escalating (Beach, 2005; Kosonen and Houtsonen, 2007; 
Miiller et al., 2007). In this sense, as also Jones (2005: 229) points out, the theo- 
retical and political interests of class parity are receding significantly and are 
leading to exacerbations of existing class differences (Ball, 2003; Hill, 2006). 
This general decline of standards and increase in class differences, together 
with an escalation in stress levels among nurses and teachers, is a common 
development noted in Profknow (profknow.net/fs-results.html). 

. The degree of supplement is on the increase again according to Profknow 
(Beach, 2005; Goodson and Norrie, 2005; Kosonen and Houtsonen, 2007; 
Lindblad et al., 2007; Múller et al., 2007; Zambetta, 2004). The professions we 
are looking at have never been of ‘one kind’ in ‘one system’ for all members of 
‘one classless state’ equally. They have always been, and are also still, divided 
as resources that are unequally distributed according to social class, gender, 
ethnicity and ‘regional’ (e.g. urban—rural) factors (Ball, 2007; Lynch, 2006; 
Rosskam, 2006). This applies even in the most egalitarian periods for the most 
egalitarian Nordic states (Antikainen, 2006; Beach et al., 2003), even though 1t 
must also be admitted that in these countries, through the stronger political 
organization of the working classes, women and ethnic groups, a better mate- 
rial standard for all has been won through struggles against the capitalist class 
and their political allies, and parities of education and care across class divi- 
sions have perhaps been approached to a degree only dreamt of elsewhere 
(Esping-Andersen, 1996; Gordon et al., 2003). 
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abstract: In a globalizing world of intense intercultural and transnational interactions, 
learning and knowledge are becoming increasingly more standardized and homoge- 
neous based on the assumption that the world is functioning in real time. This drive 
for standardization (expressed in practices such as harmonization of higher educa- 
tion, national curriculum standards and international testing) 1s facilitated in part by 
technological innovation and it takes place in a world of shrinking time-space where 
time 1s seen as uniform, linear and de-contextualized. The author argues that the 
concept of time is central in the construction of knowledge, the experience of differ- 
ence and the labour of pedagogy. The dominant assumption of living in a synchro- 
mized, globalized world where everyone is connected in real time has implications for 
the ways in which educational practices generate new ‘scientific’ ways of constructing 
otherness and justifying inequality, albeit under the banners of quality, accountability 
and choice. 
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Introduction 


Imagine the global student: a multilingual student educated in diverse 
institutions around the world and exposed to varied cultures and civiliza- 
tions. Speaking more than one language, the student appreciates and 
values diverse traditions and religions. By means of an education that has 
crossed national borders, this student of the world has cultivated a deep 
understanding of numerous cultures and customs. Exposure to different 
and sometimes conflicting histories and languages has enriched the stu- 
dent’s awareness of the diversity of human existence. The student’s edu- 
cation has been truly cosmopolitan, having taken place in different languages 
and multiple educational settings. 
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Now reflect on this image of the global student: did you imagine a 
Caucasian male of European descent and elite class background? Or a 
female, coloured immigrant from a ‘Third World’ country? Both could be 
multilingual and multicultural, exposed to diverse civilizations and 
trained in schools around the world. They may have, in fact, unwittingly 
crossed each other’s paths in the same school or same neighbourhood 
while continuing to inhabit different worlds. Exposure to diverse cultures 
and languages is a condition that can potentially describe a variety of 
individuals while not necessarily fit with the image of the global student 
as it has been constructed in the global education curricula.’ 

This play on representations and stereotypes is possible only because 
the conceptual ambiguity of terms such as “global” and ‘cosmopolitan’ 
conceals the elitist connotations of becoming a world citizen. Like Bauman’s 
(1998) tourists and vagabonds, students in today’s educational systems 
do not all cross national borders under the same conditions: some are 
global students and others are immigrant or refugee students. Depending 
on the context, bilinguality can function as disability and biculturality as 
a form of exclusion. Conversely, it is likely that both students will eventu- 
ally be tested and evaluated by educational standards that are becoming 
more uniform and ‘globalized’. 

My starting point in this article is the observation that in a globalizing 
world of intense intercultural and transnational interactions, learning and 
knowledge are becoming increasingly more standardized and homogene- 
ous based on the assumption that the world is functioning in real time. 
This drive for standardization — expressed in practices such as harmoniza- 
tion of higher education, national curriculum standards and international 
testing — is facilitated in part by technological innovation and it takes 
place in a world of shrinking time-space where time is seen as uniform, 
linear and de-contextualized. I argue that the concept of time is central 
in the construction of knowledge, the experience of difference and the 
labour of pedagogy. The dominant assumption of living in a synchro- 
nized, globalized world where everyone is connected in real time has 
implications for the ways in which educational practices generate new 
‘scientific’ ways of constructing otherness and justifying inequality, albeit 
under the banners of quality, accountability and choice. The ambiguous 
global student symbolizes the asymmetrical mobility of cultural knowl- 
edge and can be used as a starting point for unravelling the complexity of 
educational processes in a new temporal and spatial order. 


Time and Knowledge in a Globalizing World 


On 16 November 1995, 40 schools from over 20 countries were virtually 
connected for a 24-hour online lesson marathon to exchange information 
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and learn about each other. This simultaneous internet networking of 
students was called the “Time Project’, an initiative of the UNESCO 
Associated Schools Project Network (ASPnet) to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of the UN (see www.timeproject.org). 
Since then, the Time Project evolved into a global online network of 
schools and youth groups by creating a virtual village where young peo- 
ple communicate on issues such as sustainable development, children’s 
rights, tolerance and intercultural dialogue. 

Nothing exemplifies globalization better than the simultaneous net- 
working of people from distant territories and cultures that engenders a 
novel, if not paradoxical, post-national geography of cultural blending. 
Globalization has been defined as the rapid transnational flow of people, 
goods and information in a world that is becoming increasingly border- 
less. As nations are virtually linked through electronic mediation and 
intercepted by mass migration or ‘diasporic public spheres’ (Appadurai, 
1996), the local and the global are entangled in a mosaic of cultural fusion. 
Recurring debates on globalization have examined not only the intensifica- 
tion of global cultural flows and exchanges but also the ambiguous effects 
of a ‘free’ and competitive economy on the survival of marginalized socie- 
ties. As the use of the term trickled down from the world of finance and 
business into academic circles and finally everyday vernacular use 
(Featherstone, 2006), reactions to globalization have ranged from cautious 
optimism to downright condemnation (Stiglitz, 2002). Whether the argu- 
ment is that a novel variety of the empire masquerades as benign liberali- 
zation of the market (Hardt and Negri, 2000), or that globalization does not 
necessarily imply cultural homogenization, the question of globalization 
as a force that will resolve or intensify social inequalities remains open. 

Jameson (1998) posits both the cultural and the economic interpreta- 
tions of globalization: in the first case, globalization is seen as a celebra- 
tion of cultural pluralism and communication which result in what 
Garcia-Canclini (1995) identified as ‘hybrid cultures’. On the other hand, 
the economic interpretation bodes a much darker future of regularity, 
homogeneity and standardization where the rules of the financially pow- 
erful transnational institutions set the pace for everyone else. Featherstone 
(2006) reminds us that globalization is a course without an end because it 
is impossible to expect a linear process of integration into one finite global 
world. Whatever the case, globalization is characterized by uneven proc- 
esses and intense reactions such as protests at the World Trade Organization 
(WTO) or G8 summit meetings in Seattle (1999), Genoa (2001) and Canctin 
(2003) which were labelled as “anti-globalization” (Sousa Santos, 2006). 

What remains undeniable is the new spatial and temporal order that 
globalization generates which has paved the way for educational innova- 
_ tions that are seen as an affirmation of globalization’s constructive role in 
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the dissemination and communication of knowledge. The title of a document 
on the Time Project website — “This is Our Time: Creating a Global 
Learning Environment’ — affirms the idea that information technology 
today can realize the possibility of a global classroom where students 
from around the world do not simply learn at the same time but also share 
concerns and solutions to prominent problems of our time. Being educated 
in a globalizing world implies not only synchronized learning but also 
learning that responds to a new temporal order that has fundamentally 
altered the time-space modalities of what we consider to be our culture, 
location and knowledge. 

So far, discussions on globalization and education have been character- 
ized by either optimistic perspectives, such as those shared by pro- 
grammes in Global Education, or academic critiques of neoliberal policies 
in the field of education (Burbules and Torres, 2000; Stromquist and 
Monkman, 2000; see also Giroux, 2004). Most of these critiques point out 
the increasing pressure on national systems of education to become less 
centralized, more privatized and to focus on a globalized set of skills that 
can serve the post-Pordist economy (Carnoy, 2000). As Apple (2000) 
argues, the emphasis on ‘choice’ and the neoconservative idealization of 
‘traditional values’ have dominated recent developments in education, 
always in the name of economic competitiveness. Other perspectives 
emphasize that globalization engenders a kind of complexity which calls 
for interdisciplinary approaches to understanding its effects on cultural 
diversity and the human mind (Suárez-Orozco and Qin-Hilliard, 2004). 

In this article, I use the term globalization descriptively rather than 
prescriptively to explore how it reflects changing perceptions of learning 
and knowledge in the field of education, starting from the point that 
‘time-space compression’ (Harvey, 1989) is a material reality and not sim- 
ply a metaphor of globalization. Travelling speed and digital media speed 
compress distance — by creating the impression that we are much closer to 
each other than previously imagined — and minimize time — because now 
we are able to be in different places or interact with people in other parts 
of the world in ‘no time’. It also means that day-to-day life is determined 
not only by face-to-face contact but also by encounters from remote areas 
which stretch our social and cultural experience in new dimensions of 
time-space? (Giddens, 1991). Communication is now happening in real 
time, which means that information is shared and communicated as events 
unfold.* My argument is that these shifting experiences of time and space 
are central elements in the cultural encounters of globalization and signify 
new ways of identifying knowledge, recognizing otherness and under- 
standing the work of pedagogy. 

The human experience of time has always been an inextricable part of 
cultural expression through myth and narrative, art and monumental 
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architecture or other ubiquitous social exercises that deal with time and 
the meaning of life and death (Adam, 2006). Efforts to track time, fix time 
or even transcend it are linked to cultural constructions of knowledge — of 
the physical or metaphysical world — and have sought to bring rhythm 
and predictability to social life or relate it to nature itself (Adam, 2006). 
Educational institutions function largely based on cultural conceptions of 
time and the rhythm of social life; for example, the organization of peda- 
gogical activities (instructional time, schedules, testing) or the theories of 
human development which connect the passage of time (age, growing up) 
with the evaluation, assessment and certification of individuals. More 
importantly, what is taught in schools in terms of history or collective nar- 
ratives and myths about the nation shapes our experience of time and 
perception of geographic or cultural distance. Growing up in Cyprus as a 
Greek Cypriot I learned that the dates of 1821, 1940, 1955-9, 1960 and 1974 
were important, I organized my life around Christmas, Greek Orthodox 
Easter and summer vacations and I knew (or believed) from Greek maps 
which inserted Cyprus in the lower, right-hand corner of the map right 
next to Aegean islands that we were closer to Greece than any other coun- 
try in the world. Beyond the question of nationalism, such experiences 
illuminate the intimate connections between culture, knowledge and time 
in the sense that time — either historical or current time — and knowledge 
are meaningful only within a certain cultural context. As Sorokin and 
Merton (1937) have argued in their seminal paper on social time, the 
study of social dynamics must engage the use of social time, that is, the 
qualitative, localized time systems of a sociocultural context, not simply 
rely on the shared “astronomical' time which is uniform, standardized and 
lacks the richness of social meanings. 

Incidentally, it was the advent of uniform, standardized clock-time that 
fundamentally shifted global cultural dynamics. A 14th<entury European 
invention, the machine-produced clock-time disconnected everyday 
human experience from either the social or the natural environment ren- 
dering it with a standardized, quantified and universalized character 
(Adam, 1990, 2004, 2006). Adam (2004) argues that during the Middle 
Ages, time was transformed from a divine privilege to an abstract and 
uniform quantity suited to the needs of industrial societies. The creation 
of arbitrary and measurable clock-time allowed the transformation of 
time to ‘commodified, compressed, colonized and controlled resource’ 
(Adam, 2004: 124). Adam illustrates how Marx’s work articulated these 
connections and explained how ‘quantifiable time ... was a precondition 
for its use as an abstract exchange value on the one hand and for the com- 
modification of labour and nature on the other’ (Adam, 2004: 125). Along 
with Weber’s insights into the rationalization of time through the Protestant 
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ethic, the ‘time is money’ assumption has become a naturalized condition 
of modern industrial life. Eventually, the creation of universal, rationalized 
clock-time which evacuated time from any natural or spiritual connec- 
tions and instead attached it to the function of the industrial capitalist 
system can explain the global power shift from South to North and from 
East to West (Adam, 2006). 

In a similar manner, the discipline of time in education is historically con- 
nected to the emergence of industrial capitalist relations of power and the 
forms of time regulation they entailed (Adam, 2004). As Bowles and Gintis 
(1976) have noted, the correspondence between schools and factories is not 
superficial but an integral part of the capitalist system. Modern educational 
systems not only surfaced through the conditions created by industrializing 
societies, they also functioned to serve their needs. Furthermore, just like 
the worker’s labour is standardized and commodified into money, the stu- 
dent's effort is translated in ‘credits’ that accumulate towards a degree 
which eventually has a direct sociological correspondence with money. The 
structural similarities between schools and workplaces are crystallized in 
the regulation of time for both learning and labour. 

To understand how the standardization of time is related to the stand- 
ardization of learning and knowledge also necessitates an historical per- 
spective on how the imposition of industrial rationality rendered some 
nations as ‘modern’ and ‘progressive’ and others with different temporal 
rhythms as ‘backward’ and ‘lazy’ (Adam, 2004: 136-7). In his book Time 
and the Other, Fabian (1983) explains that this is related to the shift from 
sacred to secular time, the naturalization of time through the theory of 
evolution and the construction of anthropological knowledge which was 
based on awarding modernity to the ethnographer and keeping the indig- 
enous subject locked in primitive times. Fabian argues that anthropology, 
through identifying the ‘here’ and ‘now’ with the modernity of the West, 
has denied coevalness, that is, the recognition that ethnographer and sub- 
ject share the same historical time and space. The anthropological practice 
of ethnographic study in a certain time-space and the write-up of the 
ethnography back in the researcher’s context provided for the distancing 
between researchers and researched: ‘nineteenth century anthropology 
sanctioned a process by which relations between the West and its Other, 
between anthropology and its object, were conceived not only as differ- 
ence, but as distance in space and Time’ (Fabian, 1983: 147; emphasis 
added). This practice has divided up the world in categories of ‘primi- 
tives’ and ‘civilized’ or the ‘East’ and the ‘West’ (Said, 1979); categories 
that conflate time with space while legitimizing structures of domination. 

Consequently, any interrogation of the concept of time and its relation- 
ship to knowledge is ultimately a question about relations of power. 
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Today, these concepts and conventions of time and difference are so 
deeply ingrained it is challenging for anyone to think outside the frame- 
work of a 60-minute hour, or look at a world map where north is ‘down’ 
and south is “up”. On the other hand, what is qualitatively different in a 
globalizing world is not simply the imposition of standardized, industrial 
time in the processes of learning and labour but also the assumption that 
we are all functioning in real time. Real time is a media term which refers 
to the synchronization between what is shown on the screen and the 
actual event taking place in a distant location. The science of broadcasting 
in real time has been revolutionized through the computer, the internet 
and the satellite, and facilitated what McLuhan (1962) called the ‘global 
village’. The technological capacity to achieve real time coordination cre- 
ates the impression that we are all living and experiencing the same time. 
In fact, synchronization — or, more specifically, clock synchronization - 
was a major scientific problem at the turn of the 20th century for train 
conductors and map makers. In his book Einstein's Clocks, Poincaré’s Maps: 
Empires of Time, Galison (2003) chronicles the two scientists’ quest for solv- 
ing the problem of synchronized clocks around the world and the inter- 
play between this practical challenge and Einstein’s formulation of 
relativity theory. Apart from extraordinary insights into the making of 
scientific theory, Galison also points out that the 19th-century world was 
driven by the ambition for time precision and clock coordination that 
became not only an economic necessity but also a central element of 
national pride. Today, this drive for synchronization and time coordina- 
tion is both a major media market and a dominant western cultural value. 

In other words, whereas the postcolonial condition that Fabian describes 
fostered the evolutionary model of cultures living in different spaces and 
different times, the expectation today is that all cultures can and should 
function at the same time, real time. Educational institutions and policies 
around the world are thus synchronized under the assumption that we 
are all experiencing similar time-space events which render our cultural 
differences almost inconsequential or superficially interesting. As Castells 
(1996) argues, the network time of network society, that is, our ability to 
be ‘connected’ with the world anytime and anywhere, makes clock time 
obsolete and highlights two new characteristics of social time: simultane- 
ity and timelessness. The assumption that we are all functioning in simul- 
taneous real time lays the scientific foundations for measuring all students 
and educational systems with the same yardstick. It is important to clarify, 
however, that global synchronization does not produce these standardized 
measurements and comparisons; rather, it facilitates the de-politicization of 
global educational policies and strategies by presenting them in a sani- 
tized, regulated manner. The seductive simplicity of ranking countries 
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according to mathematics attainment or comparing 15-year-olds’ reading 
skills the world over eliminates the question of cultural difference that 
used to be a central question in the 19th-century debates between cultural 
relativism and ‘psychic unity’ (Jahoda, 1993). Instead it assumes that there 
is a level playing-field (Friedman, 2005) where students are lined up to be 
measured and evaluated. 

The main question, of course, remains the issue of inequality: are these 
educational practices of a globalizing world ameliorating or exacerbating 
educational gaps? If we study these practices through the experience of the 
immigrant/refugee student and the international, potentially cosmopoli- 
tan student, we can chronicle their different relationship with time and 
learning in educational institutions that are becoming increasingly syn- 
chronized. As I try to explain, for some students (international, elite) time 
indeed flows because it is a commodity that can be managed through their 
access to global networks, whereas for the immigrant and refugee students 
time flies as they try to catch up with the time-space compression. Both of 
them exemplify how learning and knowledge are highly politicized activ- 
ities, especially in the age of information and globalized societies. 


Education in Real Time 


My opening example of the international student signifies the student 
who can thrive in the new global order: the student who adapts in diverse 
cultural contexts, the student who is connected in real time to other stu- 
dents around the world and the student who can make the right educa- 
tional choices from an array of institutions. The trademark of the global 
student is flexibility as well as the ability to process information and cul- 
tural symbols (Flecha, 1999). An educated person in the era of globaliza- 
tion is the person that can survive in the information age where cultural 
knowledge, symbol processing and information management are indis- 
pensable skills (Carnoy, 2005; Castells, 1999). In this way, education in real 
time assumes a simultaneity of actors, cultures and problematics; educa- 
tional systems in a globalizing world are requested to follow the lead of 
the market in demanding flexible labour. This has generated pressures for 
decentralization of education and the assignment of responsibility to the 
individual for his/her learning that will supply the market with lifelong 
learners and flexible workers (Carnoy, 1999; see also Borg and Mayo, 
2005). The question, however, is whether this synchronization in educa- 
tion generated by globalizing forces and coated in the language of progress, 
choice and flexibility reregulates the temporal experience of education in 
ways that benefit the few. In this article, I identify three emerging glo- 
balizing practices in education — harmonization of higher education, 
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national curriculum standards and international testing — and discuss 
how they exemplify education in real time. My concern is not only to iden- 
tify the real time aspects of these globalizing trends but to discern how 
they potentially create or perpetuate conditions of inequality. 


Harmonization of Higher Education 

Initiated with the Sorbonne 1998 declaration, recent developments in the 
European Higher Education Area (EHEA) have generated educational 
reforms that seem to respond to larger globalizing trends. What is now 
called the Bologna Process has produced a series of agreements and docu- 
ments — signed by education ministers’ meetings in Sorbonne 1998, 
Bologna 1999, Prague 2001, Berlin 2003, Bergen 2005 and most recently 
London 2007° — which illustrate a vision for European higher education 
that is not only understood as part of a larger agenda for scientific, tech- 
nological and economic development but is also in line with globalizing 
pressures in education. The Bologna 1999 communiqué affirms the gen- 
eral goals in establishing the EHEA and promoting the European system 
of higher education worldwide: to have European universities adopt a 
system of easily readable and comparable degrees organized in two main 
cycles of undergraduate and graduate studies; to establish a shared sys- 
tem of credits (ECTS or European Credit Transfer System); and to pro- 
mote student and faculty mobility. These goals have been gradually 
detailed in terms of implementation and increasingly adopted by minis- 
ters of education responsible for higher education in their countries. 

The Sorbonne declaration begins with the statement that Europe should 
not be only ‘of the Euro’ but a ‘Europe of knowledge’. This ‘Europe of 
knowledge’, continues the Bologna document, will arm its citizens with 
‘the necessary competences to face the challenges of the new millennium, 
together with an awareness of shared values and belonging to a common 
social and cultural space’ (Communiqué, Bologna, 1999: 1). The same 
language continues in subsequent years and it is interesting to note that 
the words ‘globalization’ or even ‘global’ do not appear until the 2007 
London communiqué, which is titled “Towards the European Higher 
Education Area: Responding to Challenges in a Globalized World’.® 
Nevertheless, the arguments for the Bologna Process transpire the logic of 
globalization discussions in the ways they connect economic forces with 
presumably inevitable changes in the area of culture, including education. 

To begin with, the focus on higher education reflects much of the dis- 
cussions on globalization that point out the growing payoff in the labour 
market for higher education and the mounting pressure on governments 
to expand university education (Carnoy, 2000). The Bologna declaration 
reaffirms the goal of creating the European area of higher education ‘as a 
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key way to promote citizens’ mobility and employability and the continent’s 
overall development’ (Communiqué, Bologna, 1999: 1-2). The documents 
signed by education ministers in Berlin reiterated the goal of making 
Europe ‘the most competitive and dynamic knowledge-based economy in 
the world, capable of sustainable economic growth with more and better 
jobs and greater social cohesion’ (Communiqué, Berlin, 2003: 2), whereas 
the London communiqué stated that ‘in a changing world, there will be a 
continuing need to adapt our higher education systems, to ensure that the 
EHEA remains competitive and can respond effectively to the challenges 
of globalization’ (Communiqué, London, 2007: 1). Furthermore, the lan- 
guage of globalization is evident in the belief that all of these reforms are 
necessary at a time when no national education system can function in 
isolation. Crossing borders to expand one’s educational horizons is not 
only desirable but necessary: ‘Nowadays, too many of our students still 
graduate without having had the benefit of a study period outside of 
national boundaries’ (Sorbonne Joint Declaration, 1998: 1). 

In effect, the Bologna Process will ‘harmonize’ EHEA — the term ‘har- 
monization’ is used in the Bologna documents — through the development 
of a common degree structure, a shared qualifications framework and 
clear systems for quality assurance. This synchronization of higher educa- 
tion seems positive if not overdue. The Bologna Process will facilitate the 
mobility of students and researchers across national borders and most 
likely promote not only high-quality research but also a culturally richer 
educational experience ~ none of which would be possible without a 
shared agreement of what counts as a semester or what is the number of 
hours a student should spend in class for a 5 ECTS course. This is educa- 
tion in real time, where national educational systems can no longer remain 
insular and self-sufficient but have to instead open up to the demands of 
the network and knowledge-based society. 

Discourses of globalization, however, are hardly transparent and, as 
Fairclough (2003) argues, tend to portray the changing and emerging glo- 
balized world as inevitable and desirable. In this case, the proposed edu- 
cation reforms only thinly cover a language of global competition and 
economic survival. While exalting the linguistic diversity and cultural 
richness of Europe and reassuring that the Bologna Process should aim at 
‘strengthening social cohesion and reducing social and gender inequali- 
ties both at national and at European level’ (Communiqué, Berlin, 2003: 
1), the most common feature of the Bologna Process documents is refer- 
ences to the new global competitive order which compels European 
nations to join forces in order to increase the ‘attractiveness and competi- 
tiveness of European higher education’ (Communiqué, Prague, 2001: 2) 
given that ‘as higher education is situated at the crossroads of research, 
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education and innovation, it is also the key to Europe’s competitiveness’ 
(Communiqué, Bergen, 2005: 5). Charlier and Croché (2007) point out that 
in the early 1990s there were, for the first time, more Europeans studying 
in the US than Americans studying in Europe. This was a cause of great 
concern for European universities, and, as they argue, an incentive in pav- 
ing the way for the Bologna Process. The European Commission’s joint 
progress draft report on the implementation of the ‘Education and 
Training 2010 Work Programme’ details the steps taken towards achiev- 
ing the Bologna goals and states explicitly the stage for this competition: 
‘Reform was needed then and reform is still needed today if Europe is to 
match the performance of the best performing systems in the world, nota- 
bly the United States and Asia’ (European Commission, 2007: 128). In a 
report on the ‘external dimension’ of the Bologna Process, Zgaga (2006: 
83) indicates that the federal government in the US has acknowledged 
that “the world is catching up’ in the production of science and engineer- 
ing doctorates and has already engaged in activities to promote US higher 
education abroad. Europe’s share in the international tertiary student 
market has indeed increased since the launch of the Bologna reforms and 
even though US institutions criticized the Bologna initiative, they have 
responded to the global competitive pressures in similar ways (Charlier 
and Croché, 2007). In his opening speech to the Bologna Ministerial 
Conference in London 2007, Alan Johnson, the Secretary of State for 
Education and Skills in the UK, stated: 


Economic reform is not a process we can undertake at our own pace. Napoleon 
once said: “Let China sleep, for when she awakes she will shake the world.’ 
China’s collective alarm clock went off some years back. Today, she is respon- 
sible for half of the world’s manufacturing and set to become the largest 
economy on the planet within a generation. 


And he continues, 


This is our wake-up call. China’s success can be measured by the number of 
graduates it now produces — more than all of Europe combined. In the case of 
engineering and science, China possesses more graduates than Europe, 
America and Japan put together.’ 


What is interesting in these statements is that the need to synchronize 
European higher education is set against the background of global com- 
petition for producing and retaining workers in the knowledge economy.’ 
In this context, time is both a metaphor of educational progress and a 
central conceptual device through which difference in demarcated. The 
perpetual Other (the East), which has so far not been able to follow the 
industrial rhythms of the West and remained locked in primitive times, is 
now perceived as a current Other, competing ona globally levelled economic 
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field. Both China and India, once destinations of anthropologists’ exotic 
travels, now loom large in the public imagination of the western world as 
a modern-day challenger who has finally caught up with its temporal/ 
spatial disadvantage. The Bologna harmonization of higher education is a 
response to the new time-space order and the synchronization of European 
universities will ostensibly render them more efficient to face the competi- 
tion, especially in retaining ‘brain power’ coming from other countries. 

Furthermore, what remains unspoken in these declarations of the ‘Europe 
of knowledge’ is the question of who will do the manual work in a system 
where everyone is prepared to work with information processing and 
knowledge management. The tacit implication is that manual labour will be 
exported to ‘other’ parts of the world while the West performs knowledge 
work (Forstorp, 2008), or there is a possibility that not everyone in Europe 
will be prepared for the knowledge economy. Despite the repeated calls to 
make ‘quality higher education equally accessible to all’ (Communiqué, 
Bergen, 2005: 4), the Bologna Process does not aim to eradicate educational 
inequalities but to dominate with knowledge at a time when the hierarchy 
between knowledge work and manual work is redefined in a global time— 
space order. This drive for domination in the knowledge economy may, 
however, cause the further widening of already existing educational gaps. 

The 2003 PISA results show that a student’s socioeconomic status is a 
determining factor in school performance (OECD, 2004). Children of 
immigrant families perform much lower than average and this seems to be 
mostly a function of SES; when controlling for socioeconomic background 
the factor of migration is less significant in determining school perform- 
ance, although it still remains an important dimension. The PISA 2003 
analysis of mathematics skills shows that up to a quarter of immigrant 
students in the majority of participating countries, including European 
nations, will face considerable challenges in their future professional lives 
(Schleicher, 2006). Furthermore, even though the potential of information 
and communications technology (ICT) to break down cultural barriers is a 
significant promise in a globalizing world, it is uncertain whether it has 
been utilized sufficiently for this purpose. Analysing migration trends and 
the promise of e-learning, Leman et al. (2008) argue that the EU has chosen 
to invest in top-down approaches (such as the Erasmus inter-university 
programme) instead of combating deprivation, which seems to be the 
main cause for student failure in primary and secondary education. 
European schools today face the increasing presence of asylum-seeker and 
refugee children, although there is a gaping lack of research on their edu- 
cational experiences (Pinson and Arnot, 2007). Despite the celebrated cul- 
tural hybridity of globalization, the reality is that cultural difference 
remains a risk factor both in education and employment. 
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At the end of the day, the question is ‘who benefits?’ from reforms that 
synchronize higher education institutions. The Bologna Process is certainly 
a positive development for the students who have found their way into 
higher education, destined to become global players in a de-territorialized 
knowledge-based economy. These privileged international students will 
become the new elite of a global workforce, magnetically drawn to profit- 
able jobs around the world. Studying the experiences of Malaysian inter- 
national students, Rizvi (2000: 223) argues that: 


... the new diaspora of transnational and transcultural students move overseas 
temporarily, chasing economic, social, educational and cultural opportunities. 
This new diaspora represents privileged elites for whom an international edu- 
cation plays a pivotal role in their identity formation. They, and other highly 
mobile groups like them, occupy powerful positions upon their return home 
and have considerable influence on policy and politics disproportionate to their 
actual numbers. As mobile groups, it is they who are able to imagine the nation 
and its links to the outside world in radical new ways. With formative interna- 
tional experiences, they are able to look at the world as dynamic and multicul- 
tural. This is so because they operate within a hybridized space and are equally 
comfortable in more than one cultural site. Their identity is intercultural with 
multiple cultural defining points. They typify a new global generation. 


The question is whether the Bologna Process can challenge the uneven 
and parallel movement of global students (international students vs migrant 
or refugee students), movements which seem to be evidence of growing 
educational inequalities. Given that the study abroad experience does not 
always produce globally oriented subjectivities (Matthews and Sidhu, 
2005) and transnationalism does not necessarily engender cosmopolitan- 
ism (see Roudometof, 2005), the challenge for understanding globalizing 
forces in education will be not only the question of unequal distribution 
of resources (both financial and cultural capital) but also whether these 
new time-space realities produce cosmopolitan subjects open to diver- 
gent cultural experiences (Hannerz, 1990). 


National Curriculum Standards 

What makes possible the global student who traverses national bounda- 
ries to access networks of knowledge is a time-space order that has syn- 
chronized the needs of world economy into a globalized set of skills 
(Carnoy, 2000) necessary for survival in the post-national context. Along 
with harmonization of higher education institutions, the establishment of 
national curriculum standards is part of educational reforms that aim at 
creating a common comparative baseline that will measure students and 
schools against specific curricular goals. The development of national 
standards is based on the idea that children’s progress in school should be 
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monitored through the establishment of norms at every educational stage. 
Wherever national standards exist (for example, US, UK and other 
European countries), the development of policies, tests and measure- 
ments are geared towards accountability by tying students’ performance 
to teachers’ and administrators’ work. The expressed goal of such policies 
has been that they aim at inhibiting the culture of low expectations that 
afflicts mainly schools in poor communities by pushing teachers to reach 
clearly defined goals by the end of the school year. 

The problem, however, is the fact that national education standards do 
not address low expectations and unequal achievement across different 
regions but instead use test results to punish public schools. For example, 
the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) policy in the US, which uses the method 
of rewards and penalties for teachers and schools according to students’ 
performance, has not produced convincing evidence that it is a policy that 
will narrow the gap between privileged and disadvantaged children 
(Dworkin, 2005). The historical and structural forces that engender and 
reproduce poverty, racism and marginalization are not addressed in the 
NCLB philosophy. Karen (2005) agrees that although the professed goal of 
NCLB was, in President Bush’s words, to condemn the ‘soft bigotry of low 
expectations’, it completely ignored sociological knowledge on the social 
structures that generate inequality. The question is not individual stu- 
dents or teachers but the interpretation of school failure in a larger societal 
context. In a study of four urban elementary schools’ response to high- 
stakes accountability policies, Diamond and Spillane (2004) concluded 
that when a school is under probation it tends to narrow its focus on rais- 
ing the performance of certain students, in certain areas with the hope 
that they will eventually reach benchmark grades. On the contrary, the 
high-performing schools worked on a more comprehensive level to 
enhance the performance of all students régardless of grade level or sub- 
ject area. This means that high-stakes testing creates conditions for the 
reproduction of inequality by pushing low-performing schools, typically 
attended by poor students and students of colour, to engage in practices 
that do not take students’ needs into account. Reporting on the experience 
of states that have used exams to grant diplomas, Amrein and Berliner 
(2003) argue that high-stakes testing not only decreases student motiva- 
tion and student test scores, it also curtails the chances of some students 
to stay in school longer by increasing drop-out rates and student reten- 
tion. In turn, this has negatively and disproportionately affected low-SES 
and minority students in the US. 

Educational standards exemplify the connection between time and 
knowledge by mapping the profile of an ideal student in time, often based 
on theories of human development that link a person’s age (measured in 
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absolute, abstract time) with cognitive skills. Furthermore, curriculum 
standards function under the assumption that there is a direct link 
between time spent in class and the results on the test, therefore ignoring 
the fact that comprehension and insight may take place at an unsuspect- 
ing time. Popkewitz (2004) argues that standards are historically linked to 
modernity and the production of the citizen through mass schooling. 
Standards in achievement for all students are seen as a way of maintain- 
ing high expectations and thus equality among citizens at the same time 
as they arrange and administer variable populations: ‘Notions of child 
development, cognition and learning instituted in the beginning of the 
20th century installed standards that were to make the child legible, easily 
administrable, and equal. The standards of development and learning 
were to order thought, the mind and the social interactions of children in 
the name of the freedom of the future citizen’ (Popkewitz, 2004: 245). 

The problem, however, is that the globalization of the need for national 
standards — and the implication that these standards can or should be eas- 
ily measurable and comparable — has promoted a simplistic view of learn- 
ing and time by focusing on high-stakes testing that narrows down 
student achievement to answers on a test. National curriculum standards 
implicitly project a universal image of the ideal student, reaching bench- 
marks by a certain age and spending specific hours on different ‘subjects’. 
While such criteria may indeed help to raise expectations, most often they 
reproduce anxieties by equating knowledge and understanding with a 
two-hour test and by redefining the meaning of how learning takes place 
in class, during a period of time. 

Furthermore, national curriculum standards are redefining the mean- 
ing of teachers’ labour, that is, how they spend time in class and how their 
time relates to the national (and international) rankings of students. In 
OECD and World Bank policies, student outcomes are equated with 
teacher accountability, something that turns the teacher~student relation- 
ship into a business—client exchange given that the teachers’ work is now 
measured against student scores (Vongalis-Macrow, 2007). These pres- 
sures have produced a technocratic approach to teacher’s labour and the 
meaning of the time they spend in the classroom: Tn this equation, their 
time is a resource that needs to be assessed and accounted for” (Vongalis- 
Macrow, 2007: 432). In turn, this has propagated reductionistic approaches 
to teacher reforms by policy-makers who view teachers as a “quality prod- 
uct’ that should be shaped accordingly in order to promote the agenda of 
global economic competitiveness. 

Anyone who has worked as a teacher recognizes the constant lack of 
time and the pressure to cover material, organize activities while main- 
taining students” interest and attention. The real time of standards and 
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testing, that is, the idea that there is a direct, mechanical correspondence 
between drilling and test results, has driven teachers into using their time 
in a militaristic way. This has caused many teachers to feel disengaged 
and alienated from their work or, worse, sense that they are under attack 
from the system itself since they become the villains of poor test results 
(Carnoy, 1999; see also Ball, 2003). Teachers are requested to accomplish 
self-management, to invest in themselves, to see themselves as individu- 
als with ‘added value’ (Ball, 2003). The ethics of cooperation are replaced 
by the individualistic ethics of competition. The demand for teachers’ 
performance implies a ‘mode of regulation that employs judgements, 
comparisons and displays as means of incentive, control, attrition and 
change based on rewards and sanctions (both material and symbolic). The 
performances (of individual subjects or organizations) serve as measures 
of productivity or output, or displays of “quality”, or “moments” of pro- 
motion or inspection’ (Ball, 2003: 216). 

Magalháes and Stoer (2003) identify the tension between pedagogical 
and performance approaches to teaching and argue that the focus of EU 
education policies on flexibility and employability in the knowledge-based 
or learning society has turned attention to the performance aspect of educa- 
tion by emphasizing its economic and social relevance. Performance 
focuses on ‘visible’ pedagogy or the measurable and quantifiable results 
that are directly translated into performance and effectiveness of the educa- 
tional system: ‘Knowledge, in this sense, instead of qualifying the individ- 
ual, transforms the individual into a set of cognitive-driven competencies. 
Knowledge no longer educates the individual and society, rather it becomes 
a tool for positioning individuals on (or excluding them from) the labour 
market. One of the results of this transformation is a process of individualiza- 
tion where individuals are reduced to their “performance” (Magalhães and 
Stoer, 2003: 43-4; emphasis in original). 

This focus on teachers’ performativity at a global level redefines teach- 
ers’ time through the lens of test results accountability and ignores the fact 
that teaching is not simply instruction but also the labour of care that can- 
not always be measured. Feminist perspectives on teaching and the ethic 
of care have discussed the invisibility of teachers’ and especially women’s 
labour in the classroom (see, for example, Acker, 1995; Vogt, 2002). Care 
includes everything from the mundane act of wiping a child’s nose to 
being an active listener to a student’s dilemmas about her sexuality. 
Teachers, male or female, are involved in countless acts of care everyday 
and they recognize that their teaching, training and tutoring are embed- 
ded and interpreted in a culture of nurturing. Performance-based systems 
leave hardly any room for the ethics of care: teachers are supposed to care 
about test results, not care for the children. In a learning space where 
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teachers’ actions need to be accounted for, caring for the students becomes 
an activity that will be missed in performance reports. 

In a globalized world of standardized, measurable results, teachers’ 
time for caring and nurturing students remains unrecorded and invisible. 
The focus on accountability and teachers’ performance distorts the time 
of education into an abstract, accounted-for concept of instructional peri- 
ods. In this way, time in education is commodified in the same way it is 
measured on the assembly line and any act of care is rendered invisible. 
As Adam (2006: 214) says, while abstract clock-time controls the function 
of global economy, the work of carers around the world is found to be 
unproductive, ‘relegated to the shadow of capitalist production, beyond 
reach and concern’. As a consequence, teachers’ work is decontextualized 
and at the same time localized given that it must remain focused on the 
school and its performance but not question the larger context: ‘The pri- 
oritizing of teachers’ obligations, to meet the knowledge economy, and 
the restriction of the agency, through regulatory and targeted outcome- 
driven behaviour, suggests that policy guidelines downplay teachers’ 
social relevancy’ (Vongalis-Macrow, 2007: 432). One of the issues educa- 
tors will have to face in the future is the question of how such globalization- 
driven reforms which commodify teachers’ time by aligning it with 
quantifiable test results also serve to depoliticize the social relevance of 
teachers’ labour. 


International Testing 

One of the most characteristic aspects of globalized education reforms 
since the mid-1990s has been the emergence and proliferation of interna- 
tional testing. Managed by organizations such as the IEA (International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement), the OECD 
and the World Bank, these standardized tests (TIMSS, PISA, PIRLS, to 
name a few) measure student achievement in different subjects and rank 
countries according to average results. The substantial amount of infor- 
mation generated by the tests which are repeated every three to five years 
provides enough data for researchers to analyse and then configure into 
policy recommendations; most often responding to panics created by 
unexpectedly low ranking results ~ such as the USA’s poor performance 
in the 1995 TIMSS (in one level of mathematics) which ranked it only third 
from the bottom. 

Such international comparisons of performance are informative and 
instructive for educators and policy-makers who can survey results 
comprehensively and evaluate how they measure up to averages in 
other educational systems. But while these results have become a kind 
of international brain Olympics that often matter more as rankings than 
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substance, the concurrent testing of thousands of students from different 
countries is a reality not only because it has become technologically 
feasible but also because it is accompanied by the belief that there is a 
meaningful policy lesson in these orchestrated assessments. The real 
time aspect of international testing is both the synchronized testing of 
students around the globe as well as the idea that the results are conse- 
quential in the age of globalization where the world is assumed to be 
functioning on a level playing-field (Friedman, 2005). This form of inter- 
national testing functions in abstract global time by assuming, for exam- 
ple, that age can be used as an absolute comparative measure despite 
cultural particularities and differential meanings of a person's develop- 
mental stage. Furthermore, issues such as conceptual equivalence, cul- 
tural embeddedness and the significance of comparative methodology 
are rarely theorized in these studies (see Pepin, 2000). 

Nevertheless, international tests have gained momentous significance 
because the seductive simplicity of lining up students of a certain age to 
administer the same quantitative test, at the same time, in different coun- 
tries, lends scientific validity to a field that has struggled with disciplinary 
identity. Education research has historically claimed its scientific legiti- 
macy by pursuing the study of teaching and learning through quantifia- 
ble measures that presumably produced systematic formulas for efficiency 
and effectiveness (see Lagemann, 2000). This urge for scientific authority 
has driven the field into approaches that simplify the complexity of 
human nature and human culture. Using tests to measure the achieve- 
ment of curriculum standards is a seemingly scientific device but it also 
simplifies the issue of knowledge and learning so as to render it calculable 
and, therefore, manageable (Popkewitz, 2004). As Darling-Hammond 
(2004) argues, testing is only one way of gathering information towards 
an educational system’s accountability because accountability cannot be 
reduced solely to testing. 

The assumption behind international tests taking place in real time is that 
the quantitative results on a large scale — indeed, global is the largest pos- 
sible scale — will produce results that are not only scientific but also mean- 
ingful for policies that aim at more efficient and accountable educational 
systems. As Graham and Neu (2004) have argued, the movement towards 
standardized testing is a form of distant and indirect government monitor- 
ing where standardized testing renders citizens ‘visible’ and subjects them 
to public scrutiny, therefore contributing to constructing governable per- 
sons. Drawing on Foucault’s work on governmentality, they argue that the 
tests’ ability to quantify, classify and qualify students produces informa- 
tion that can be used as a means of managing populations. Education in a 
globalizing world is primarily education in the information age and this 
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means that data have authority, and information is aggregated, compared 
and distributed as a way of calculating efficiency and accountability. As 
Carnoy (1999: 643-4) explains: 


With the expansion of economic competition and the increased availability of 
information technology, data take on increased value and increased use. 
Performance in real time is enhanced as an outcome, quantitative measure- 
ment appears easier, and its results become increasingly the means of commu- 
nication about performance. An important element of such performance is 
linked to ‘efficiency’. The application of this thinking, part and parcel of glo- 
balized thinking, to education takes the form of tracking the quantity and qual- 
ity of education through data collection. 


Furthermore, international testing has also been used as a way of justify- 
ing export of educational services from the ‘First World’ to developing 
countries. Carnoy (1999) explains that under the WTO's General 
Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS), education is seen as ‘a multi- 
billion dollar industry, powered by market-liberalising proponents in the 
developed economies, in particular the US, the EU, Japan, New Zealand 
and Australia” (Robertson, 2003: 259).? This essentially means that devel- 
oped countries will “sell” services to developing countries, mainly aiming 
to help them privatize and marketize the education sector. In this way, 
international testing produces information and data that justify dominant 
western ideas of progress and rationality. 

On the other hand, international testing so far has revealed many 
‘exceptions’ to the First World /Third World hierarchy that have chal- 
lenged the identification of economic productivity with better educational 
systems. For example, while the US ranked low in mathematics, students 
in Cuba scored well above the average. Such surprises caused specula- 
tions, questions and a flurry of allegations, but they have not challenged 
dominant cultural stereotypes: when rich, industrial and “developed” 
countries rank high it is viewed as expected whereas the success of poor 
nations is an anomaly (see also Papanastasiou and Zembylas, 2006). 
Interestingly, the test results may be more revealing in terms of the culture 
wars they produce — including national panics on low rankings — than in 
terms of the actual data. 

My argument in this section is that globalizing forces do not simply influ- 
ence educational systems; rather the educational system is part of the 
globalizing process because it provides the tools — the standardized, scien- 
tific tools — with which to synchronize the world. Synchronization is an 
integral part of globalization and standardized tests provide a systematic 
and precise tool to achieve this synchronization of learning around the 
world. The issue is not that standardized international tests are ‘bad’ but that 
they are used in ways that justify and perpetuate educational inequality. For 
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example, instead of these tests being used by policy-makers to justify low 
teacher salaries or cuts in public education (Carnoy, 1999), they could be 
utilized as a diagnostic tool for preventing educational failure. The model of 
‘national’ comparisons is interesting to a certain point, but it does not solve 
the problems of millions of students who find themselves at the margins of 
educational institutions and eventually at the margins of society." Usually 
test results are available for ministries and international agencies or become 
the data for generating academic work but they are rarely the focus of dis- 
cussion and communication between students, teachers, parents and admin- 
istrators (Carnoy, 1999). In other words, as long as these tests are used as an 
indication of which country is ‘falling behind’ on a certain curricular area, 
they will remain tools that superficially ‘synchronize’ the world only to 
ignore growing educational inequalities. 


Conclusion 


The transnational mobility of people contributes to enriching different national 
cultures and enables those concerned to enhance their own cultural and profes- 
sional knowledge and European society as a whole to benefit from those 
effects. Such experience is proving to be increasingly necessary given the cur- 
rent limited employment prospects and an employment market which requires 
more flexibility and a greater ability to adapt to change (Official Journal of the 
European Communities,'9 August 2001, cited in Stier, 2004: 87). 


A student from an elite North American university may decide to spend a 
semester in Peru to study the Quechua grammar or an Andean textile 
weaving technique in order to write his senior thesis on a topic that he 
finds culturally stimulating. A Peruvian immigrant student in North America 
will most probably have to put behind any attachment to local languages 
and weaving techniques in order to survive in her new school. The stu- 
dents’ simultaneous, uneven and reverse movenients in global space are 
a constant reminder that culture and knowledge are conditioned by ques- 
tions of power. In this article, I tried to explain how the new spatial and 
temporal order generated by globalization has laid out the ideological 
domain for educational innovations that perpetuate inequality. 
Education in real time is the condition not only of synchronized educa- 
tional systems, curriculum standards and globally administered tests, but 
also the working assumption that the student is an autonomous, de- 
contextualized learner who is able to manage all the choices around her 
or him and who, in the end, is responsible for her or his success or failure. 
Peters et al. (2000) have argued that the emerging focus of neoliberal 
policies on accountability on a global scale has produced what they call 
‘new managerialism’: the technology of institutional practices that focus 
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on accountability and self-management and have been imported from the 
realm of global economy. This new managerialism views humans as 
autonomous choosers making ‘consumer-style choices’ (Peters et al., 2000: 
121) and, most importantly, managing themselves to maximize efficiency 
and productivity. That the shrinking of space and time is driven by finan- 
cial interests has been repeatedly recognized in the globalization litera- 
ture. Politics, media and education are often understood as the institutions 
that must adjust to the economic forces of globalization. My main concern 
here, however, was to illustrate how the cultural codes produced by glo- 
balization can explain and justify the admittedly asymmetrical movement 
of resources. Educational institutions inevitably participate in the larger 
cultural encodings of globalization, including the traversing of borders, 
the flow of knowledge and the exchange of information. 

The challenge for educators in grasping the impact of globalizing forces 
in education is the challenge of understanding the mutations of inequality: 
that is, how inequality can remain invisible under the cloak of efficiency, 
accountability and progress. A major feature of globalization is the fact that 
power, like capital, is extraterritorial (see Macedo and Gounari, 2006) and 
this implies that power resides in the management of the temporal and 
spatial global order. Education in real time is not simply the aftermath of 
globalizing forces but a crucial aspect in the synchronization of learning, 
the processing of information and, eventually, distribution of wealth. 


Notes 


I would like to thank the anonymous reviewers for providing critical feedback on 
this article as well as Alexia Panayiotou and Maria Ioannou for their insights. 


1. The ‘story’ of the global student is inspired by the story of the global expert 
narrated by Jon Shishido at the opening of the 7th Harvard Graduate School 
of Education Student Research Conference and International Forum in 
Cambridge, MA, February 2002. 

2. Another debate on globalization explores the future of the nation-state or 
even the fate of concepts such as nationalism as analytical tools in the phe- 
nomenon of globalization. Wallerstein’s (1991) world systems approach aims 
to go beyond the nation-state as a unit of analysis and King (1997) argues that 
we need to examine culture beyond its narrow confinement in the national 
context. This tension between the national and the universal (see Wallerstein, 
1997) brings to the forefront the question of whether the reputed disappear- 
ance of national borders in a globalized world is a helpful description of the 
new world order. On the other hand, Jameson (1998) identifies a possible 
paradoxical situation in which we will witness a resurgence of the defence of 
national culture in the name of resisting the transnational system of uniformity 
and standardization imposed by the American consumption model. 
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Contrary to Newtonian physics, the Einsteinian understanding of time is con- 
nected to space through speed of movement. 

Real time is a computer programming term which indicates that an operating 
system is responding immediately to input. According to Webster’s Online 
Dictionary another lay use of the term is when events are communicated (via 
satellite) as they are taking place: ‘for example, the real time of a satellite is that 
time in which it simultaneously reports its environment as it encounters it’ 
(www.websters-online-dictionary.org/definition/realt+time). My use of the 
term in this article is both literal and metaphorical in the sense that it refers not 
only to the time when education is conducted in ‘real time’ (as in the Time 
Project) but also to the processes of synchronizing and standardizing education. 
See the six documents from the EHEA meetings in the References under the 
name Communiqué, Conference of European Higher Education Ministers 
and Sorbonne Joint Declaration. 


. There are only references to ‘transnational education’ in the 2001 Prague 


Communiqué; a term that 1s tangentially related to the process of globalization. 
Emphasis in the original. See the full opening address at: www.dcsf.gov.uk/ 
londonbologna / uploads / documents / AJOpening5(2)17May.doc 

Zgaga (2006: 12) refers to the Bologna Follow-up Groups Report (2003) 
where instead of competitiveness, the terms attractiveness, openness and coopera- 
tion are emphasized. Nevertheless, the language of global competition has 
remained in all the communiqués signed by ministers of education up to the 
London 2007 meeting. 

Some argue that the late 20th-century phenomenon called globalization has 
been going on for centuries and it is not a totally new phenomenon (see 
Appadurai, 1996). For example, Marx described capitalism as a world system 
and Anderson’s (1983) account of the advent of ‘print-capitalism’ explained 
the global phenomenon of 18th- and 19th-century nationalisms. Carnoy 
(2005), however, clarifies that although a world economy has existed for cen- 
turies, a global economy is predicated on the presence of telecommunications 
networks and information systems that make possible the simultaneous 
exchange of goods and information. 

The issue of testing as a diagnostic vs ranking or punitive tool is a major 
debate in the area of educational assessment. The history of IQ testing is an 
example of the misuse of testing: contrary to how American psychologists 
and educators developed and marketed Intelligence Testing, Binet’s initial 
purpose for developing the scale was to identify students who needed special 
support (see Gould, 1981). 
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Introduction 


There is evidence that national welfare state institutions, policy and regu- 
lation are to an extent converging (Beech, 2005; Goodson and Norrie, 
2005). This convergence is driven, at least partly, by global capitalism, 
the emerging neoliberal order and new public management doctrines, These 
structural changes, or restructuring, have introduced new governance mea- 
sures such as quasi-markets, public-private partnerships and evaluations 
of processes and outcomes as means of improving the efficiency, effective- 
ness and quality of various welfare services. Indeed, restructuring in 
education is regarded by Lindblad and Popkewitz (2004) as a worldwide 
movement having similar characteristics in many countries. Here we 
focus on the restructuring of education in the Western European context, 
namely in Finland, Ireland and Sweden. 

The historical trajectories of welfare states and the timing and scope of 
welfare provisions in western countries between 1945 and 1995 have var- 
ied (see Buti et al., 1999; Esping-Andersen, 1997; Koch, 2006). Restructuring 
is not a unitary process, and its outcomes may differ from country to 
country. Moreover, not only economic changes but also bureaucratic, sci- 
entific, technological and other societal developments may contribute to 
restructuring tendencies. Consequently, we may argue that there is a 
refraction of the common trend of restructuring in national and local con- 
texts (Goodson and Norrie, 2005). 

Delivering welfare state services and provisions has been made the 
responsibility of various professional groups, such as social workers, medical 
doctors, nurses and teachers. However, the social position and status of 
these professions is dependent on the state, which guarantees the knowl- 
edge base and autonomy of these professional groups and grants them 
authority in certain socially important tasks. As the state and the professions 
are intimately tied together, it is reasonable to expect that the restructur- 
ing of the welfare state will influence the degree and mode of professional 
control and autonomy as well. 

Recent institutional changes in education have led to many, at least 
formally, similar new demands on teachers and schools across Europe 
(Johannessen et al., 2002; Rinne, 2000). For instance, head teachers have 
been given more responsibility for financial management, schools are 
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obliged to develop their own curriculum and strategy within national 
frameworks, teachers are required to plan, document and evaluate their 
work and schools are urged to cooperate intensively with parents and 
other partners (Simola, 2005; Simola and Hakala, 2001; Webb et al., 
2004a, 2004b). 

We consider restructuring to consist of two intertwined, but partly 
independent aspects. The economic aspect, rooted in global capitalism 
and neoliberalism, drives the welfare system towards privatization and 
marketization. Such developments are not very prevalent in the field of 
education in Europe. Only a small proportion of schools are privately run 
and even fewer are privately financed (see Tables AT and A2 in Appendix). 
In this article, we concentrate on the bureaucratic aspect of restructuring 
rooted in the new public management, which leads to governance by 
evaluation and self-regulation of professions. This reflects a shift from 
external regulation to governance, in which the state determines the gen- 
eral goals while planning, documentation and evaluation of work are 
mostly devolved to the professional agents themselves. 

The aim of this article is to explore bureaucratic aspect of restruc- 
turing in education by comparing how teachers in Finland, Ireland and 
Sweden perceive changes in professional control and autonomy, and 
the influence of documentation and evaluation on daily work. The 
article adds to cross-national and comparative research on the impact 
of educational change on teachers’ working lives (see e.g. Lindblad and 
Popkewitz, 2001; Menlo and Poppleton, 1999; Poppleton and Williamson, 
2004). Unlike the aforementioned studies, which used qualitative and 
semi-structured interviews, we employ representative survey data in 
our research. We want to discover the general trends and the main dif- 
ferences by applying correspondence analysis to stacked contingency 
tables. 

We start by presenting an overview of the history of restructuring in the 
three subject countries. We then describe the main characteristics of the 
teacher populations in our data, such as age, gender and educational 
background. Third, we examine teachers’ perceptions of change in profes- 
sional control and autonomy and then analyse the influence of documen- 
tation and evaluation on teachers’ daily work. Finally, we explore how 
teachers’ work is reorganized in these three countries in the context of the 
restructuring in education. 

This article originates from a European research project on Welfare 
State and Restructuring in Education and Health Care: Implications for 
the Teaching and Nursing Professions and Their Professional Knowledge 
(EU FP6, 2004-7). For a more thorough presentation of the project, see 
www.profknow.net. 
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History of Restructuring of Education In Finland, 
Ireland and Sweden 


Finland’ 

The great advance of the Finnish welfare state that started in 1960s culmi- 
nated in the late 1980s; its expansion came to an end as the country expe- 
rienced a serious economic recession. Policy-makers were forced to cut 
expenditures in welfare services, thus speeding up the implementation of 
the restructuring plans devised in the late 1980s. They believed that effi- 
ciency, and thus savings, could be achieved by deregulation (or reregu- 
lation) and increasing autonomy and discretion at the local level in 
municipalities. Though the Finnish economy has recovered from the 
recession, the resources allocated to welfare services have remained scarce 
in the face of increased demand for services in many municipalities. 

Until the comprehensive school reform in the 1970s, there was a parallel 
school system in Finland. Children could either proceed from a four-year- 
long elementary school to a grammar school or stay two more years at 
elementary school and then continue at a more practically oriented two- 
year extension school, later the secondary modern school. The grammar 
school was divided into lower and upper levels. The latter led to the 
matriculation examination and then to academic education. The second- 
ary modern schools and lower level of grammar schools allowed pupils 
to enter vocational schools, colleges and training courses. 

Teachers too were divided into grammar school and elementary school 
teachers. Elementary school teachers were trained at teacher seminaries, 
whereas grammar school teachers received university-level education, 
acquiring a teaching qualification after taking a degree in a specific academic 
subject. There were separate training courses for vocational school teachers. 

The comprehensive school reform of the 1970s (1972-7) was accompa- 
nied by centralization and an intensification of administration through 
stricter control by the Ministry of Education and a semi-autonomous gov- 
ernmental agency, the National Board of Education. The reform meant 
that all children studied in a single comprehensive school. Children 
would normally start school at the age of seven in the lower level classes 
(1-6) and then continue to the upper level (7-9), thus fulfilling their com- 
pulsory education requirement. The lower and upper level schools, how- 
ever, were not administratively united into a single comprehensive school 
until 1999. After their compulsory education pupils can apply for either 
general or vocational secondary education. 

Parallel to the comprehensive school reform, teacher education was 
modified, and university faculties of education were established. Elementary 
school teachers became class teachers as their education was transferred 
from the seminaries to the universities. Grammar school teachers became 
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subject teachers. A master’s degree became the basic requirement for all 
teachers. Vocational school teachers are also trained at institutes of higher 
education, though many of them are still formally unqualified. 

The decentralization of the early 1990s requires municipalities, schools 
and teachers to prepare their own curriculum based on national guide- 
lines, and self-evaluation of schools has become a substitute for the regional 
inspection system. The overall management of the educational system 
was organized in terms of goal-orientation, evaluation and accountability, 
at least rhetorically, if not in reality (Laukkanen, 1998; Rajanen, 2000). 


Ireland? 

In Ireland, the diversity of school types has changed greatly since the 
1970s, when there was a dramatic decline in the number of religious 
vocations and expansion within the system. Consequently, the number 
of lay teachers and principals in schools has increased. Furthermore, 
Ireland became more prosperous and secular especially during the 1990s, 
which contributed to the rise in the number of multi-denominational 
schools at the primary level. In recent years, the increase in the number 
of such schools has been greatly facilitated by a government decision to 
fund their establishment entirely. There has also been an increase in Irish 
medium schools (gaelscoileanna), and while in general both school types 
(with some exceptions) are attended by all children, families with sig- 
nificant cultural capital play a major role in the organization of the 
schools. Over the past decade, large urban areas in particular have wit- 
nessed a proliferation of private ‘grind schools’, which do not receive any 
state funding. They market themselves on their capacity to maximize 
‘points’ and thereby facilitate pupils’ entry into the most sought-after 
faculties in universities. Many students attending non-fee paying schools 
also attend these ‘grind schools’ in the evening, at weekends and during 
holiday periods for tuition in individual subjects. These changes might 
contribute considerably to the development of a mindset that education 
is a commodity that can be modified, bought and sold (Sugrue and 
Dupont, 2005b: 82). 

Many aspects of the administration of the Irish education system are 
centralized in the Department of Education and Science (DES). The DES 
sets the general regulations for the recognition of schools, prescribes cur- 
ricula, establishes regulations for the management, resourcing and staff- 
ing of schools and centrally negotiates teachers’ salary scales. However, in 
recent years the DES has undertaken a programme of restructuring, 
which seeks to delegate its functions to external agencies, such as the State 
Examinations Commission, and establish a network of regional offices. 
The idea is that this will allow the DES to focus on policy issues and meet 
the challenges and expectations for education in the future. 
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In general, primary schools are inspected every four to six years; until 
very recently secondary school inspection was all but non-existent. This 
process, however, was largely ritualistic, benign and without sanction. A 
new and arguably more rigorous model of school inspection, called 
Whole School Evaluation, was introduced in both the primary and post- 
primary sectors following the enactment of new legislation, the Education 
Act (1998). In the late 1990s, an attempt was made to create a collective 
approach to school management. The DES introduced a new manage- 
ment structure in order to help create a culture of shared leadership, 
devolved responsibility and collegiality in schools. Available evidence 
suggests that implementation has been patchy (O’Diomasaigh, 2000). 

The award of a degree has been a prerequisite for joining the ranks of 
primary school teachers since 1977. The Bachelor of Education (BEd) pro- 
gramme (introduced in 1974) replaced a two-year diploma programme 
that was based on apprenticeship, awarded by the Ministry of Education, 
and whose inspectorate was its external examining body. For the majority 
of secondary school teachers, traditional entrance into teaching was and 
continues to be via a degree and then a Higher Diploma in Education 
(HDipEd). The widespread view is that the introduction of a degree for 
primary school teachers has elevated the status of the profession in the 
eyes of the public and has been good for morale. Furthermore, it has 
enabled primary school teachers to negotiate a common basic pay scale 
shared with secondary level teachers (Sugrue and Dupont, 2005b: 89). 

In the late 1970s, further teacher education was provided in the form of 
a one-year graduate programme. It was introduced as a way of entering 
primary school teaching in response to a shortage of teachers, but was 
quickly discontinued in 1981 after the crisis abated. However, following a 
serious underestimation of projected recruitment into primary school 
teaching in 1990, the graduate programme, now extended to a period of 
18 months, was resuscitated to avert a crisis. A significant event in teacher 
education occurred in the early 1990s when two National Institutes of 
Higher Education were elevated to university status. St Patrick’s College, 
Dublin and Mary Immaculate College, Limerick (both colleges of educa- 
tion for the preparation of primary school teachers) subsequently signed 
formal linkage agreements with two new universities. 

It is noteworthy that in 2003, a private provider, Hibernia College, 
accredited a part-time postgraduate diploma programme to qualify as a 
primary school teacher through the Further Education Accrediting Body 
and had the programme recognized by the DES. This marks a significant 
‘benchmark’ in the Irish context, and has many of the hallmarks of a 
privatization agenda, though it is frequently presented by the DES as a 
necessity due to the inability of existing providers to meet demands. 
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However, in the context of various EU initiatives, this is a significant 
development, and a general indication of the impact of market forces and 
deregulation on the educational sector. There is considerable evidence as 
well that immigration is already providing major challenges to an almost 
exclusively denominational education system (see McGorman and 
ougrue, 2007). 


Sweden 

In Sweden, the predominant discourse on welfare state politics between 
the 1940s and 1970s was characterized by a combination of equity striv- 
ings and centralized state governance (Foss et al., 2005: 192; Lundahl, 
2002). A breaking up of this form of political governance has taken place 
since the 1980s, in terms of decentralization and deregulation. A voucher 
system was introduced in the 1990s as a basis for privatization and market 
mechanisms at the same time that the state relinquished the key economic 
governance tools in relation to detailed control of the municipalities. The 
1990s could be considered a period of extensive discursive change in 
Sweden. The continuous restructuring of the Swedish economy, charac- 
terized by an expansion of knowledge-intensive production, a further 
growth of the service sector and a rise in the general education level, 
intensified in this period. The economic crisis, reaching its climax in 
1992-4, resulted in substantial reductions in the number of jobs and a rise 
of historical proportions in unemployment. Furthermore, during the 
1990s Sweden witnessed substantial demographic changes, particularly 
increasing numbers of immigrants and refugees seeking asylum, a further 
concentration of the population in a few areas while a large part of the 
municipalities were depopulated and an ageing population. 

Teacher training has changed in many respects in recent decades. The 
reform of higher education in 1977 brought all teacher education under 
higher education. Prior to 1977, teachers for the lower levels (grades 1-6) 
were educated at institutions outside the higher education system. Only 
secondary school teachers had a higher degree, usually in two main sub- 
jects and complemented by a one-year teacher training course. Today, 
there is a common entrance to teacher education for teachers at all levels. 
The previous categorization of student teachers has more or less been 
eliminated, and when they graduate they are formally eligible to enter 
research education. However, at present around 20 percent of Swedish 
teachers do not have a formal teaching qualification. 

In the Swedish case we can find a number of contradictory elements 
related to new directions in education. On the one hand, ‘management by 
objectives’ and ‘governing by results’ emphasize self-governing individu- 
als, but on the other hand, the same individuals are controlled by auditing 
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actions (Foss et al., 2005: 219). For instance, although the national curriculum 
sets the goals, it urges the schools to practise self-governance to obtain 
those goals. Yet, the satisfaction of the goals is controlled by quality 
audits. Since the 1980s there has been a policy discourse about changing 
relations with pupils and parents, giving them more rights. Pupils are also 
expected to be well informed and this places new demands on teachers 
and their way of acting. There are also changing demands for making 
teachers’ work more transparent and public. 


Methodology 


Our database comes from the three national surveys, based on a probability 
sampling of primary and secondary school teachers (Finland N = 730, Ireland 
N = 752, Sweden N = 822). Finland, Ireland and Sweden provide interesting 
cases for comparisons. Finland and Sweden are located geographically in the 
periphery of Europe. They both have a relatively small population in a vast 
area. Moreover, both countries represent the Nordic welfare state model, yet 
with distinctive national trajectories and timings in welfare and education 
policy. Finland’s success in the PISA studies makes it an interesting case in 
itself (see Antikainen, 2007). Ireland was for long a rather poor peripheral 
country in Europe, locked into religious traditionalism. In the last 20 years or 
so Ireland has experienced an unparalleled economic boom and societal 
change. Moreover, Ireland is socially and geographically closer to England, 
which has been in the forefront in the neoliberalization of welfare services 
(Beech, 2005). In the typologies of welfare states Ireland is commonly classi- 
fied in the ‘liberal’ category (see Coburn, 2004; Esping-Andersen, 1990; Korpi 
and Palme, 1998: 675; Navarro and Shi, 2001). 

While the original units of observation were individual teachers, the 
units of statistical analysis are the countries. In order to explore the differ- 
ences and similarities between our cases we decided to use simple corre- 
spondence analysis, which will give each country a particular profile and 
thus a position in a graphic display. 

Correspondence analysis (CA) (see Clausen, 1998; Greenacre, 2007; 
Greenacre and Blasius, 1994, 2006) is an inductive method with an empha- 
sis on graphic display and geometric interpretation. Its purpose is not to 
test the fit of the model but to explore the often latent structure of the data 
and reduce it to few dimensions. Furthermore, the method is applicable 
to categorical variables and makes no distributional assumptions. The 
purpose is to analyse the associations between categorical variables in a 
contingency table and transform these associations into geometric repre- 
sentation. That is, the categories of variables are represented as points in 
a low-dimensional space so that the categories with similar distributions 
are closely situated in a graph produced by CA. 
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CA is based on geometric interpretation of the Pearson chi-square (y?) 
statistic, which is commonly used to assess the significance between row 
and column variables in the contingency table. The frequencies in the 
contingency table are first transformed into proportions in order to obtain 
what are called row profiles (cells) and masses (marginal distribution) for 
the categories of row variables and column profiles and masses for the 
categories of column variables. Each profile can be regarded as a mathe- 
matical vector composed of elements (categories) that constitute a coordi- 
nate for a vector point that may be represented in a multidimensional 
space. The averages of the profiles are centroids that are placed in the 
origin of the principal axes (dimensions). To the extent that the individual 
profile is different from the average profile, its point will locate away from 
the origin. The masses are marginal profiles and provide information 
about the total number of observations in each category and therefore 
indicate the discrimination capability of different profiles in the analysis. 

The chi-square distances between various categories (points) are actu- 
ally weighted Euclidean distances calculated by using the common formula: 


(a, 7 a,) 


] €, 


d(i, i) = 


Here d(i,i’) is the chi-square distance between points i and 1', a, are the 
elements in the row (column) profile and c, the elements in the row (col- 
umn) averages. Note that the distances are calculated only between the 
categories of the same variable. Each profile point contributes to the iner- 
tia of the contingency table. Total inertia measures the extent that the 
profile points are dispersed around the centroid (origin). This is calcu- 
lated by using the formula: 


n= ird; 


Here ^? is the total inertia, d, point i’s chi-square distance from the cen- 
troid and r, point 's mass or weight. We can see that the total inertia is 
related to Pearson's chi-square statistic where N is the total number of 
observations in the contingency table: 


x2= N 


CA can be understood as a technique of decomposing the chi-square 
statistic. The total inertia is decomposed into a set of eigenvalues express- 
ing the importance of each dimension of the graphic display. In other 
words, eigenvalues provide us with the information about the relative 
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share of the total inertia each dimension can explain. The number of 
eigenvalues is equal to the number of dimensions defined by the mini- 
mum of [-1 or J-1, where I and J are the number of categories in the row 
and column variables. The eigenvalues are calculated so that the first 
dimension explains the most variance. Thus, the solutions are nested as in 
factor analysis. 

CA also produces a bundle of descriptive statistical results that are 
important for interpreting the graph. Due to limited space those figures 
are not presented here, but are available from the first author. We limit our 
interpretation of graphs to the position of points and their distribution 
along the dimensions. We must bear in mind that with large tables not all 
variance can be explained and distances in the graphs are not exact chi- 
square distances. 

CA fits nicely with our analytic strategy because it helps us to detect the 
pertinent properties that make the main distinctions and similarities 
between the countries visible. CA is available in most common statistical 
software and we used SPSS 14.0 in our analysis. However, to use CA in 
the analysis of stacked contingency tables we had to use the SPSS com- 
mand language with the help of SPSS Command Syntax Reference. 

We want to examine how the teachers’ demographic variables, particu- 
larly their country of origin, are related to the response variables pertain- 
ing to perception of change in control and autonomy, and influence of 
documentation and evaluation on work. In this situation it is possible to 
cross-tabulate several demographic variables in the rows with one or sev- 
eral response variables in the columns and construct what are called 
stacked or concatenated tables (Greenacre, 2007: 129-36). 

Before the analysis, however, we merged some categories. First, for the 
four variables on change in control of work the original response catego- 
ries of “Disagree strongly’ and “Disagree somewhat’ were merged into 
‘Disagree’, and the response categories ‘Agree strongly’ and ‘Agree some- 
what’ into ‘Agree’. Second, for the two variables on the influence of docu- 
mentation and evaluation at work we merged the categories of ‘Very 
much’ and ‘Rather much’ into Much’, and Not at all’ and ‘not Relevant’ 
into ‘No, not relevant’. 

After collapsing the categories, we carried out a correspondence analy- 
sis of stacked tables to see how different background variables — country, 
gender, school type, formal education and age ~ are associated with 
response variables of change and influence. We must bear in mind that 
this type of CA says nothing about the interactions between the back- 
ground variables. It only shows which of the background variables deter- 
mine the geometric orientation of the first principal axes of CA. We can do 
this by looking at the total inertia of the stacked CA, which is the average 
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inertia of each separate table (Greenacre, 2007: 132). By comparing the 
average inertia to individual inertias, we can observe which variables are 
above the average. In this way we determined that there are more differ- 
ences between the countries than between any other variable categories. 
In order to preserve clear CA graphs only the countries are presented in 
the maps. Information about the other analyses is available from the first 
author. However, for example, to gain an idea of how both country and 
age relate to teachers’ perceptions of organizational change see Table A4 
in the Appendix. 

In looking at the graphs we concentrate on the following things. First, 
we examine whether the response categories follow a particular pattern. 
For instance, the response variables pertaining to change are in order, 
moving from professional control to autonomy. Second, we carefully 
examine how the country categories are positioned in the graph relative 
to the response categories. We can consider the country categories as cen- 
tres of gravity that unevenly attract the various response categories. We 
should also note how far each point is from the centroid which is the aver- 
age. The further the points are from the centroid, save they are outliers, 
the more important their contribution is to the determination of the geo- 
metric orientation of the axis. Finally, we assess the angle cosines formed 
by three corners of the centroid, the category position, as they can be 
regarded as correlations of the categories with the axes. 


Results 


General Characteristics of Teachers 

Table 1 represents the country profiles of Finland, Ireland and Sweden in 
terms of teachers’ gender, school type, formal education, age and work 
experience. 

There are just slightly more male teachers in Finland and Sweden 
than in Ireland, although the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. One-third of the Irish sample work in secondary schools, whereas 
in Finland and Sweden this proportion is 15.1 percent and 26.8 percent, 
respectively. In the Irish and Swedish samples both vocational and 
academic tracks are within the category of secondary school. In Finland 
the vocational school teachers in our sample are not representative and 
were classified in the category of ‘Other schools’. Thus, in this respect 
we must be cautious with the interpretation of results (see Table A3 in 
Appendix to compare the sample characteristics to the population 
characteristics). 

Finnish teachers tend to be the most highly educated, situated mainly 
in the category of “BA and MA’. Typical of the Swedish teachers is the 
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Table 1 Properties of Teachers in Finland, Ireland and Sweden (%) 


Country 

Variable Category Finland Ireland Sweden Total 
Gender Man 28.8 25.5 29.8 28.0 

Woman 71.2 74.5 70.2 72.0 
School Primary school 74.1 61.4 713 68.9 
type Secondary school 15.1 33.3 26.8 25.2 

Other school 

(Finland: Vocational) 10.8 5.3 1.9 5.8 
Formal Secondary school 11.9 12.2 17.8 14.1 
education or college” 

Short university 16.7 31.2 57.5 36.0 

education or BEd 

BA, MA, HDipEd 68.5 39.3 17.6 40.8 

or PhD 

Other degree 2.9 17.3 7.1 9.1 
Age -1950 21.4 12.9 34.1 23.1 

1951-60 33.4 35.0 24.9 30.9 

1961-70 29.7 21.3 241 24.9 

1971- 15.5 30.8 17.0 21.0 
Total (N =) 730 752 833 2315 


* Also those who have not yet completed university education. 


category of ‘Short university education’, whereas the Irish teachers are 
distinctive due to their overrepresentation in the category of ‘Other 
degree’, indicating diversified routes into the teaching profession. 

Swedish teachers are more frequently from the oldest age category, 
while Irish teachers tend to be younger than their Finnish and Swedish 
colleagues. In Ireland, the data illustrate that the development of the 
secondary school sector has occurred more recently than in Finland 
and Sweden. Free access to universal secondary or post-primary edu- 
cation was not introduced in Ireland until 1968, thus having the full 
cohort of 12- to 18-year-olds in full-time education is a more recent 
phenomenon. 

Figure 1 depicts the major distinctions between the teachers in 
Finland, Ireland and Sweden. The singular values for the first and 
second dimensions are 0.266 and 0.173, respectively. Singular values 
can be interpreted as correlations between the row and column scores 
and are analogous to the Pearson correlation coefficient (r). The first 
dimension, which has an inertia of 0.071 and captures about 70 percent 
of the variance of the solution, primarily contrasts ‘BA/MA’ degrees 
dominated by the Finnish teachers with ‘Short university education’ 
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Figure 1 Correspondence Analysis of Countries and Properties 

Explanation of abbreviations: Gender: Woman (W), Man (M); Formal education: secondary 
school or college (COL); Short university education (SHORT); BA, MA HDipEd or PhD 
degree (BAMA); Other degree (OTHER); Age: -1950 (-50), 1951-60 (61-71) and 1971- (71-); 
Finland (FIN), Ireland (IRE), Sweden (SWE). 


dominated by the Swedish teachers, leaving Irish teachers in the middle 
position. The Swedish teachers tend to fall into the category of 
‘Secondary school’ or ‘College’ and the age group “1950”. On the other 
hand, the Finnish teachers tend to be closer to the age categories 
‘1951-60’ and ‘1961-70’. The second dimension is organized mainly 
as an opposition between young and old teachers, and thus mainly 
between Ireland and Sweden, and to a lesser degree Finland. The fact 
that the Irish teachers are overrepresented in the categories of ‘Other 
degree” and “Women” means that these points are located in the graph 
in the side of Ireland. To conclude, the teachers from the three coun- 
tries can be distinguished from each other in terms of their tendency to 
attract particular properties. The Swedish teachers tend to be older 
and to have shorter than average professional preparation. The Finnish 
teachers tend to be the most highly educated. Finally, the Irish teachers 
tend to be younger, have an ‘Other degree’ and are more often than 
average female. 
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Perception of Change In Professional Control 

and Autonomy 

We next explore the extent to which teachers in Finland, Ireland and 
Sweden perceive the changes in professional control and autonomy in 
the context of education reforms. Cronbach’s alpha of the four statements 
presented in Table 2 was 0.76, indicating that they tap into the various 
dimensions of professional control and autonomy. Table 2 indicates that 
on average teachers perceive that their work has become more controlled 
and demanding. Yet Table 2 and Figure 2 also show that the Finnish, 
Irish and Swedish teachers tend to perceive this change differently. 
The singular values for the first two dimensions are 0.221 and 0.054, 
respectively, indicating a correlation between the countries and the 
items of perception of change particularly in the first dimension. 


Table 2 Teachers’ Perception of Change in Documentation, Control, Work Climate and 
Explaining Work (%) 


survey Question 30: 

When you look back to the day when 
you started to work in your occupation 
as a teacher — What are your general 
impressions today, compared with earlier? 
What do you think about the following 


statements? Country 
Statement /variable Category Finland Ireland Sweden Total 
The demand of written Disagree (8-) 17.2 3.9 6.8 9.3 
documentation is greater Agree (8+) 75.4 94.8 88.0 86 0 
nowadays. (Question 30:8) Cannot 7.3 1 4 52 4.7 
decide (8?) 
My work is more controlled Disagree (9-) 54.0 24.8 39.9 39.8 
and supervised nowadays. Agree (9+) 40.7 71.9 54.4 55.4 
(Question 30:9) Cannot 52 3.3 5.6 4.8 
decide (9?) 
The work climate has Disagree (10-) 11.2 5.0 8.3 8.2 
become more demanding. Agree (10+) 85.8 94.3 87.9 89.2 
(Question 30.10) Cannot 3.0 0.8 3.9 26 
decide (10?) 
We are spending more Disagree (11-) 28.6 8.1 21.7 19.7 
time explaining our work Agree (11+) 63.3 88.7 68.4 73.1 
to others nowadays. Cannot 8.1 3.3 9.9 72 
(Question 30:11) decide (11?) 


“Numbers within the parentheses such as ‘8~’ indicate the name of the category in Figure 2. 
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The first dimension, the inertia of which is 0.049 (94.3 percent of the 
variance), marks the Irish and the Finnish teachers as more polarized, 
thus leaving the Swedish teachers in between. The response variables 
follow a pattern so that on the right side of the map, where Ireland is 
located, are the points indicating agreement with the statements captur- 
ing the construct of professional control and autonomy. Thus the Irish 
teachers tend to agree more than the average that their work is nowa- 
days more controlled than before. The categories ‘Disagree’ and ‘Cannot 
decide’ are located in the left side of the graph, indicating that the 
Finnish teachers tend not to perceive so often the increase in control 
when compared with their Irish colleagues. The Swedish teachers are 
between the Irish and the Finnish teachers, but they are particularly 
attracted by the three categories of ‘Cannot decide’. The second dimen- 
sion, the inertia of which is only 0.003 (5.7 percent), positions the Finnish 
and the Swedish teachers as opposites, indicating that the latter opt 
slightly more often for the category ‘Cannot decide’ in questions 30:10, 
and 30:11, and the former tend not to be aware as often of an increase in 
documentation. All in all, the countries are quite distinctive in terms of 


Dimension 2: 0.003 (5.7%) 





10 0.5 0.0 05 
Dimension 1: 0.049 (94.3%) 


Figure 2 Correspondence Analysis of Countries and Teachers’ Perceptions of Change 
in Control and Autonomy 
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Table 3 Teachers’ Perception of the Influence Documentation and Evaluation on Daily Work (%) 


Survey Question 33: 
How much would you say that the 
following factors influence your 


everyday-work as a teacher? Country 

Statement/variable Category Finland Ireland Sweden Total 
The demand of Much 27.0 56.3 61.0 48.6 
documenting work. Little 53.3 36.4 32.5 40.4 
(Question 33:3) No, not relevant 19.7 12 6.4 11.0 
Evaluation of work. Much 34.9 55.2 45.8 45.4 
(Question 33:5) Little 51.5 36.9 39.9 42.6 

No, not relevant 13.5 7.9 14.4 12.0 


teachers’ perception of change in professional control measured by the 
four statements. 


Influence of New Governance Measures on Dally Work 
Documentation and evaluation of work can be regarded as two exemplary 
instruments of the new indirect governance introduced in the restructur- 
ing of education systems in various countries (see Beech, 2005; Goodson 
and Norrie, 2005). The proportions in Table 3 show teachers’ assessments 
of the extent to which documentation and evaluation influence their every- 
day work. 

Figure 3 shows the singular value for the first dimension is 0.235. This 
demonstrates a moderate correlation between the countries and the cate- 
gories pertaining to perception of change. The inertia of the first dimen- 
sion is 0.056 and explains almost all (91.9 percent) of the variance in the 
solution. The second dimension has a singular value of only 0.070, inertia 
of 0.005, and explains the remainder (8.1 percent) of the inertia. The graph 
again shows how the country categories are positioned relative to the 
response categories, which follow an ordered pattern from left to right. In 
Finland teachers tend to see that documentation and evaluation have 
relatively little or no influence at all on their daily work. The situation is 
quite the contrary in Ireland and Sweden where documentation and 
evaluation seems to have a stronger influence on teachers’ daily work. 
The small variance in the second dimension distinguishes between 
Sweden and Ireland, so that 14.4 percent of the Swedish teachers do not 
experience the influence of evaluation in their daily work, whereas 55.2 
percent of the Irish teachers experience a substantial influence of evalua- 
tion in their everyday work. 

The preceding analysis shows that documentation and evaluation — as 
governance instruments of restructuring — are more prevalent in teachers’ 
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Figure 3 Correspondence Analysis of Country and the Influence of Documentation 
and Evaluation on Daily Work 


work life in Ireland and Sweden than in Finland. Furthermore, when we 
interpret these results in parallel with the results presented in Figure 2, we 
may conclude that the increasing documentation and evaluation is entan- 
gled with experience of more control and less professional autonomy 
particularly in Ireland, but also in Sweden. In Finland, the teachers still 
seem to be a relatively autonomous professional group, at least when seen 
in this comparative light. 

There are several possible reasons for the differences between the 
three countries in teachers” perceptions of control and autonomy. First, 
regardless of quite similar formal policies and educational acts, there are 
differences in the application of restructuring in these countries. In 
Finland and Sweden local discretion and municipal autonomy is essen- 
tial, whereas in Ireland the system is more directly state dependent. 
Moreover, in the Irish case the welfare policies have been closer to the 
UK (see Coburn, 2004; Esping-Andersen, 1990; Korpi and Palme, 1998; 
Navarro and Shi, 2001). Considering the neoliberal and new public man- 
agement policies and discourse, the UK has been in the front line. 
Neoliberal measures were already introduced there during the Thatcher 
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era in the early 1980s, targeting among other things professional auton- 
omy. In Finland teaching continues to be a relatively powerful profes- 
sion. Teachers are highly educated, they are appreciated by the public 
and the profession is still very popular among the young people gradu- 
ating from high school (Simola, 2005: 458-9). There might also be differ- 
ences in the three countries regarding the power resources and 
capabilities of schools and teachers to resist the application of restruc- 
turing measures (see Houtsonen, 2008). 


Conclusion 


The analysis of variables selected in the study indicates that there are both 
similarities and significant differences in teachers’ perceptions regarding 
the change of control and autonomy and the influence of documentation 
and evaluation at work in the three countries. We draw a number of con- 
clusions about the results in the light of contextual knowledge of each 
country. Historically, the social position and prestige of the teachers has 
been comparatively high in Finland. Generally speaking, teachers have 
been well respected and have enjoyed the social trust of the general 
public as well as the political and economic elite (Simola, 2005: 458-9). 
However, Webb et al. (2004a: 180-1; see also Kauppila et al., 2005; Kiviniemi, 
2000) report that teachers perceive a decline in public respect for their 
profession. 

Our findings suggest that compared to their Irish and Swedish colleagues 
the Finnish teachers are still a relatively autonomous group so that 
documentation and evaluation have relatively less influence on their 
daily work. Still, as these measures are formally introduced at Finnish 
schools there might be a degree of loose coupling (cf. Weick, 1976: 12) 
between the professional core tasks — teaching and educating — and for- 
mal administrative organizational structure. However, the lack of overt 
control in the classroom does not mean that the Finnish teachers are com- 
pletely autonomous. The control of teacher’s activities in the classroom 
has been replaced by the control of the attainment of learning goals. In 
addition, the system of teacher education, with a competitive entrance 
examination and a long duration of socialization into teaching promotes 
significant self-regulation among the profession. 

Since social change in Ireland has occurred more recently and more 
rapidly in comparison with Sweden in particular, but Finland as well, 
the profession as a whole is being repositioned within a much wider 
employment sector than was until recently the case. Consequently, not 
only have Irish teachers had to come to grips with rapid social change 
in a personal sense, they also have to grapple with significant curricular, 
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pedagogical and organizational changes and demands, while at the 
same time demands for greater emphasis on planning and accountabil- 
ity are increasing. In a general sense there is a significant impact of 
restructuring within the educational sector. In a system that was charac- 
terized to a significant extent until recently by stability and continuity 
(see Sugrue, 2002, 2005), probably the most general comment that can be 
made in the Irish context is that the evidence indicates a degree of tight- 
ening control and accountability with reasonable satisfaction, but with 
greater volatility than before. 

As a Nordic welfare state Sweden is in many ways close to Finland in 
its educational reforms (Johannesson et al., 2002). However, the current 
study shows significant differences between the countries. First, the dif- 
ferences in teachers’ age patterns presented in this study correlate well 
with the OECD studies in this field, for example, and in ways of organiz- 
ing teacher education in Sweden and Finland. Second, the greater ten- 
dency to perceive increasing control and the influence of documentation 
and evaluation on work among the Swedish rather than the Finnish teach- 
ers may be due to the fact that the new governance measures were 
adopted earlier in Sweden than in Finland. 

Overall, compared to Swedish, and particularly to Irish teachers, Finnish 
teachers seem to be more autonomous and less influenced by documenta- 
tion and evaluation. This can be understood in terms of the different kinds 
of restructuring operating in Ireland, Sweden and Finland, with a differ- 
ent emphasis on professional autonomy and external control. However, a 
more longitudinal study would be necessary to establish the extent to 
which these ‘restructuring measures’ impact on the realities of teachers’ 
lives and work over time. 


Appendix 


Table AT Expenditure on Education in 1995 and 2003" 


Public Public Public Private 
expenditure expenditure expenditure expenditure 
(PPS 1000 million) (PPS 1000 million) %of GDP % of GDP 
1995 2003 2003 2003 
Finland. 5.6 8.2 6.0 0.1 
Ireland 2.8 5.1 4.1 0.3 
Sweden 11.5 16.8 6.6 0.2 


“Europe in Figures, The Eurostat Yearbook 2006-7: 97; at: epp.eurostat ec.europa eu/cache/ 
TTY_OFFPUB /KS-CD-06-001-02 /EN /KS-CD-06-001-02-EN.PDF (accessed February 2008). 
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Table A3 Distribution of Teachers at Different School Levels (%} 


Vocational, 
Primary polytechnic and 
and lower Upper other schools 
secondary secondary for 16-19 
school school years youth Total (f) 


Sample of teachers in Finland 74 15 11 730 
Population of teachers in Finland 62 10 28 71,892 
Sample of teachers in Ireland? 61 12 21 757 
Population of teachers in Ireland 49 28 23 50,392 
Sample of teachers in Sweden 71 29° — 817 
Population of teachers in Sweden 73 27 - 137,666 


‘Finnish teacher population figures come from Statistics Finland, Employment and Dwelling 
Statistics, 2005; Irish teacher population figures come from Statistical Reports 2003, Dublin 
Government Publications, Swedish teacher population figures come from www.skolverket. 
se /statistik 

"The type of school is unknown in 6 percent of teachers in the Irish sample. 

“Upper secondary schools are combined with vocational schools under the same adminis- 
trative form (gymnasium) since 1971. 


Table A4 Experience of Organizational Changes by Age and Country (%} 


36:3 I have experienced a 
Question 36: lot of organizational changes 
How true are the during my work career 
following statements 
about your current job Notat Alittle Quite Very 
Country as a teacher all true true true true Total 
Finland Age in three categories 
-1949 6.1 23.5 26.1 443 100.0 
1950-9 14.2 28.4 27.0 30.3 100.0 
1960- 28.6 44.0 17.5 9.8 100.0 
Total 20.0 35.3 22.1 22.6 100.0 
Ireland Age in three categories 
—1949 0.0 9.8 23.5 66.7 100.0 
1950-9 1.7 5.6 26.4 66.3 100.0 
1960- 9.8 25.0 34.0 31.2 100.0 
Total 6.5 17.8 30.8 45.0 100.0 
Sweden Age in three categories 
—1949 0.8 2.1 12.6 845 100.0 
1950-9 6.6 12.2 20.8 60.4 100.0 
1960- 14.5 27.4 31.7 26.5 100.0 
Total 8.1 15.5 229 53.5 100.0 


* All figures are significant at .001. 
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Notes 


This article is based on research project financed by European Union through its sixth 
framework programme Priority Citizens, Contract No. 506493. We'd like to thank 
Dr Ian Perry at the European Commission in Brussels, and all the participants of 
the project. See the project website at www.profknow.net/ The article is an elaborated 
version of two conference papers: Houtsonen (2007) and Houtsonen et al. (2007). 


1. This section draws extensively from Moore et al. (2005). 
2. This section is largely based on Sugrue and Dupont (2005a). 
3. This section is largely based on Warvik (2005). 
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abstract: This article considers how the nature and effects of neoliberal policy in 
education are illuminated by the outcomes of a study of white middle-class fami- 
lies choosing ordinary state secondary schools in England. Having described the 
main features of the study and some of its findings, consideration is given to spe- 
cific “global” dimensions — one in terms of parental perceptions and the other 
drawing upon analysis of the global effects of neoliberalism, an example of which 
is illustrated with reference to an influential UK policy. The article concludes 
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that the conditions so generated not only provide advantages to those making 
conventional choices in keeping with a marketized service, but that they may also 
bring advantages to middle-class families making ‘counterintuitive’ choices as well 


keywords: educational policy + middle class + neoliberalism + school choice 


introduction 


Michael Apple speaks for many when he notes the ‘increasingly powerful 
discourses and policies of neo-liberalism concerning privatization, mar- 
ketization, performativity, and the “enterprising individual” *. Apple also 
suggests “that any analysis of these discourses and policies must critically 
examine their class and race and gender effects at the level of who benefits 
from their specific institutionalizations and from their contradictory func- 
tions within real terrains of social power” (Apple, 2001: 409; emphasis 
added). This article attempts to enter into such a critical examination with 
regard to “counterintuitive” educational choices among white middle- 
class families in urban England. We begin by describing a research study 
that has provided data and analysis which we feel help to illuminate the 
issues at hand. We then suggest two ways in which the situation being 
studied is ‘globally connected’ — one to do with parental readings of social 
change, the other to do with neoliberal discourse. This leads us to high- 
light the importance of a mutual affinity between middle-class families 
and state secondary schools in performative conditions. Finally, we argue 
that dominant themes in policy do not reflect the complexity and subtlety 
of the relationship between social class and education, and that contrary 
to appearances, the experiences and effects of counterintuitive school 
choice suggest the continuation of class-based advantage being realized 
through educational means, albeit in a subtle and unusual form. 


A Brief Outline of the Research 


The UK Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC) funded project 
Identity, Educational Choice and the White Urban Middle Classes (Award 
reference RES-148-25-0023) investigated a cross-section of ‘counterintuitive’ 
examples of school choice, where white urban middle class families in 
England eschewed more apparently dependable state and private alterna- 
tives available to them and instead chose ordinary state comprehensive 
secondary schools for their children. The purposes of the study included 
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attempting to understand school choice practices and processes in terms of 
orientations and motivations, and ethnicity and class. It aimed to investigate 
how such practices were related to identity and identification in the light of 
contemporary conceptions of the middle-class self. We interviewed parents 
and children in 125 white middle-class households in London and two pro- 
vincial cities in England, ‘Riverton’ in the South-West and ‘Norton’ in the 
North-East. In each case, families had made a positive choice in favour of a 
state secondary school that was performing at or below the England average 
according to conventional examination league tables. The study began in 
mid-2005 and covered a 30-month period, concluding in 2007, and was part 
of the ESRC Identities and Social Action Programme. The following para- 
graphs present a brief outline of the research, including several themes to 
which we return in later sections of the article. 

The parents concerned were themselves very highly educated indeed: 83 
percent to degree level, with over a quarter also holding some form of post- 
graduate qualification. A very high proportion (69 percent overall) were 
‘incomers’ to the area in which they now lived, and in 70 percent of families, 
at least one parent worked in the public sector. A range of motivations 
appeared to underpin counterintuitive school choice. Some parents were 
motivated by a commitment to the welfare state, to state-funded education 
and/or to egalitarian ideals. Many had an active dislike for privileged edu- 
cational routes on the grounds that they were socially divisive, and clearly 
thought that their own choices could avoid this effect. Yet alongside this, 
and often of more importance, many parents were motivated by a desire 
that their children should have an educational experience that would pre- 
pare them for a globalized, socially diverse, multicultural world. 

The desire for a multicultural educational experience was closely con- 
nected to the ways in which our parents, particularly those in London and to 
some extent in Riverton, identified as white. Their whiteness was constructed 
in opposition to that of both the white working classes and those white mid- 
dle classes who made more conventional middle-class school choices. Rather, 
these parents positioned themselves in a way we termed ‘a darker shade of 
pale’, as part of a more culturally tolerant and even anti-racist white middle 
class (see Reay et al., 2007). They felt strongly that higher-achieving schools, 
which were often less socially and ethnically mixed, would not provide the 
kind of experience of ‘the real world’ that their children needed. At the same 
time, they were not persuaded that General Certificate of Secondary 
Education (GCSE) examination results’ were a valid indicator of the quality 
of education on offer in any particular school. 

Contemporary political concerns about social cohesion often focus on 
segregation between schools and communities. We were interested to see 
whether counterintuitive school choice made a positive contribution to 
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social mixing, and therefore, potentially, to social cohesion. Our research 
found segregation within schools with white middle-class children clus- 
tered in top sets, often benefiting from ‘Gifted and Talented’ schemes,” 
with little interaction with children from other backgrounds. The children 
rarely had working-class friends and their few minority ethnic friends 
were predominantly from middle-class backgrounds. There was much 
evidence of social mix but far less evidence of social mixing. Despite the 
often declared hopes of parents that their children would make friends 
across ethnic groups, on the whole friends were other white middle-class 
children. Both parents’ and children’s attitudes to classed and ethnic oth- 
ers sometimes displayed a perception of cultural and intellectual superi- 
ority that would work against social cohesion and the development of 
common ground and common understandings. The research points to an 
urgent need for curricula areas such as citizenship studies and Personal, 
Social and Health Education programmes to find new ways to foster 
empathy and informed understandings of the situations of those who are 
‘not like us’. Even in this group of pro-welfare, left-leaning parents there 
was little declared support for measures to tackle inequalities; even with 
respect to the Gifted and Talented scheme of which many were critical, 
they made no protest at the schools’ intent upon further advantaging their 
own children by allocating them to the scheme. While many of the chil- 
dren appeared to have an understanding of wider social inequalities, this 
did not transfer to understanding the consequences of material disadvan- 
tage for educational attainment. Rather, a lack of achievement and social 
mobility was primarily seen to be the fault of individuals. 

The white middle-class parents in the study were strongly represented 
on school governing bodies. In 57 percent of the London families (36 out of 
63 families), at least one parent was currently serving or had served as a 
school governor. There were 11 chairs of governors, (these were all second- 
ary apart from a mother who was chair for a primary school). In Norton 
and Riverton the figures were lower but still substantial: in Riverton 43 
percent of the families (13 out of 30) had a parent who was a school gover- 
nor, while the equivalent figure for Norton was 22 percent (7 out of 32). In 
a majority of cases, becoming a school governor was rooted in a desire to 
make a civic contribution. However, as we found with the many other 
explicit connections with schools (friendships with teachers or the head, or 
professional links with education), being a school governor was also a way 
of maintaining a close watch, of managing the risks in sending children to 
inner-city state schooling. In turn, schools seemed especially responsive to 
the wishes and concerns of white middle-class parents and their children. 

Other than being a governor, there was surprisingly little civic and 
other local engagement that could be expected to contribute to social 
cohesion. While most described themselves as ‘left-wing’ or ‘soft left’ or 
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‘liberal’, only a very few were politically active in any formal sense. The 
most politically active parents were in the London sample, where there 
were three Labour Party activists, a chair of the local neighbourhood soci- 
ety, a couple who were campaigning against a local Academy (a new 
school, part of a controversial programme to bring private investment in 
to replace ‘failing’ state provision) and two members of a pressure group 
supporting state education. But for the most part, civic engagement and 
activism lay in our participants’ past histories, and many talked about 
their disillusionment with politics, and especially, New Labour, particu- 
larly following the Iraq invasion. While almost all talked about their com- 
mitment to the welfare state, the communitarian ideals that were once 
pursued by many of these parents had mostly given way to a pragmatism 
and pessimism about the possibilities of political action and community 
involvement. One of the parents, Elaine Booth articulated the sort of agility 
we saw across many cases: 


Elaine: I mean I, I, . . . (she sighs) I think, first of all, I think everyone has a right 
to be a hypocrite for their children, ‘cos whatever your politics you just 
... When it comes to your children, you just have to do what's right for 
them, and that's what I did. 


Counterintuitive school choice was for the most part experienced as a 
risky strategy, and it generated considerable anxiety which we found was 
linked to parents’ attempts to monitor and manage the process (see Crozier 
et al., 2008). The accounts of many of the parents suggested immense dif- 
ficulties of acting ethically in an unethical context. At the same time, how- 
ever, we were surprised by the extent to which school choice was seen in 
individualized, instrumental terms. This was far more prevalent across the 
cases than commitments to comprehensive education or to locality and 
community. Family history (and schooling history in particular) was usu- 
ally highly significant in the way that contemporary options were under- 
stood. Once under way, school experiences were very closely monitored 
and managed, and some parents said they could and would ‘pull out’ if 
things did not go well, suggesting they saw the school as a service pro- 
vider and themselves as consumers who could keep the choice of provider 
under review. (For further details of these and other findings, see espe- 
cially Crozier et al., 2008; James and Beedell, 2010; Reay et al., 2007, 2008.) 


Globalization, Neoliberalism and School Cholce 


While at one level it is the most personal and individual of acts, counter- 
intuitive educational choice must be understood socially, for example in 
terms of its effects on others, its relationship to social class and in how it 
is framed by themes in globalization. There seem to be two of the latter 
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that are particularly worth noting. The first is to do with parental perceptions 
of the changing social world, the second to do with the influence of 
neoliberalism. 

Parents often alluded to the ways in which the social world had changed 
in the last few decades, and prominent here was a view that society was 
more “mixed”, that economic activity was becoming ever more interna- 
tional and that it was no longer possible for people to live their lives in 
relatively isolated social groups. The cosmopolitan nature of contempo- 
rary urban life was seen as being in contrast to their own backgrounds for 
many of the parents in the study. A majority had been to secondary schools 
that were either state selective, or private (of the 250 parents for whom we 
had data, 32 percent had attended selective grammar schools and 27 per- 
cent private secondary schools, often in rural or suburban locations). Their 
experiences in this respect were highly bound up with familial social class 
background, and for some, a major motivation for contemporary choices 
was to avoid a repeat of the social ‘narrowness’ of their own schooling, 
even where this would bring them into conflict with relatives. This ‘nar- 
rowness’ could mean several things. In some cases it was about what 
schools offered in terms of curriculum emphasis, socialization, beliefs and 
values, and reflections on this ranged from perceptions of schools being 
overly academic, out of touch with the real world, or in one instance, bru- 
talizing. In other cases, ‘narrowness’ referred to a privileged route and 
trajectory, and some parents were consciously trying to prevent their son 
or daughter from developing an impression that their background and 
circumstances would give them an easy ride. 

However, in most cases ‘narrowness’ of schooling was about the quali- 
ties and characteristics that were thought to depend on the mix of social 
and ethnic backgrounds that surround the child in a school setting. 
Parents were aware that many private and higher-achieving state schools 
did not contain much diversity in this respect, and their rationale for the 
choice of the below-average-performing state secondary school rested 
heavily on the opportunities presented by social and ethnic diversity per 
se. As one mother put it, “experience of a wide social mix will make my 
daughter a better doctor’. In such views, a schooling that successfully 
prepares young people for living in a multicultural society is itself neces- 
sarily multicultural. Parents were concerned that their children develop 
qualities such as respect and tolerance, or not being persuaded by racist 
stereotypes. These parents are identifying an important form of capital 
which, due to its social and geographical location, the home setting is 
limited in its capacity to develop (foreign holidays notwithstanding). The 
conventionally ‘best’ schools, with their narrower social mix and their 
emphasis on an academic curriculum, might also fail to develop it. Having 
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said this, our analysis also suggests that it was not cultural difference in 
general that was being celebrated, but rather, what May has termed ‘a 
controlled and managed form of difference’ (May, 1996). 

Thus, many parents in the study had diagnosed a gulf between the 
types of secondary schooling held up as ‘best’, and the qualities and 
capacities their children would need to develop in a social world charac- 
terized by more social and ethnic diversity. This was sometimes combined 
with a perception that exposure to diversity was part of an essential proc- 
ess of ‘toughening up’ or ‘becoming streetwise’. Such qualities of resil- 
ience and worldliness were seen as a necessary part of growing up to 
become equipped to operate successfully in a changed social environ- 
ment. Linked to this, a regularly expressed benefit of the chosen schooling 
was that young people very often found themselves in top sets. In some 
cases this was anticipated and seen as natural, and described as a benefit 
of attending an ordinary school, while in other cases it was more of an 
unexpected bonus. 

The second, and more important theme for its cross-cutting of our data 
and analysis, is that of neoliberalism and its probable effects. Olssen 
argues convincingly that a transnational pressure to release economic 
activity from state regulation, operating over the last quarter of a century, 
has been a major obstacle to democracy and has provided for ‘a huge esca- 
lation of inequality in the distribution of incomes and wealth’, both between 
countries and within them (Olssen, 2004: 231-2; see also Blanden and 
Machin, 2007; Rutherford, 2008). Similarly, Tabb has summarized the aim 
of neoliberalism as ‘to put into question all collective structures capable of 
obstructing the logic of the pure market’ (Tabb, 2002: 7). The energy with 
which these principles are pursued is explained by Harvey in his account 
of the origins and spread of neoliberalism: “The assumption that individ- 
ual freedoms are guaranteed by freedom of the market and of trade is a 
cardinal feature of neoliberal thinking’ (Harvey, 2005: 7). He adds: 


... to presume that markets and market signals can best determine all alloca- 
tive decisions is to presume that everything can in principle be treated as a 
commodity. ... The market is presumed to work as an appropriate guide — an 
ethic — for all human action. (Harvey, 2005: 165) 


In educational activity, examination results are the most commonly com- 
modified feature. Of course, they have always been used to make judge- 
ments about the quality of schools, and no doubt have often been given 
more significance than they deserve. However, the use of educational 
indicators in international comparisons, and the assumption that these 
have sufficient validity and reliability to function as a barometer of 
national progress, has taken on a new significance in recent years. At the 
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national level, the Leitch Review of Skills (Leitch, 2006) in the UK is a 
prime example of a highly influential policy that is driven by interna- 
tional comparisons of skill (qualifications) levels and the imperative to 
bring about a step-change in the rate at which these skills are produced so 
as not to be left behind in a global economy. It also perpetuates the highly 
questionable assumption that ‘economic competitiveness and social 
inclusion are two sides of the same coin [which is] . . . fast becoming part 
of a cross-party consensus’ (O’Leary, 2008: 137). At the international level, 
in his analysis of the ‘Dakar framework’, the joint UNESCO, G8, World 
Bank and IMF ‘blueprint’ for the development of education by 2015, 
Tamatea points to a specifically neoliberal reframing of educational pro- 
cesses and activities. For example, ‘quality’ is a term that is appropriated 
so as to ‘validate’ neoliberal strategies, but in ways that also assume ‘an 
unproblematic reduction of the emotional and value-laden to something 
objective’, and on a global scale (Tamatea, 2005: 318). What these exam- 
ples illustrate is that the faith in league tables — specifically, in England, 
those based on GCSE results at the end of compulsory schooling — is far 
from being just an isolated national obsession. It is structured into the 
very terms and conditions of international policy relations as currently 
conceived and conducted, and functions to permit forms of comparison 
between nation-states just as it functions at all levels ‘below’ this, includ- 
ing comparisons of cities and regions right down to the comparison of 
two schools in a small town. 

Neoliberal public policy continues to emphasize targets, marketization 
and the ‘choice and voice’ of enterprising individuals (Justesen, 2002; 
Miliband, 2006). The limitations of the idea of choice in relation to areas 
like education and health have been well debated (e.g. Ball, 2003; 
Hodkinson, 1999; Power et al., 2003; Shwartz, 2004), and probably the most 
common criticism of ‘choice’ as it is framed in policy, is that it rests on 
overly rational view of decision-making in which all parties are presumed. 
to start from the same basic position, with access to the same sufficient 
information. There is however a further sense in which ‘choice’ represents 
an oversimplification when it comes to the primary-to-secondary school 
transitions like those in our study. Sayer argues that when we use terms 
like interest, capital and calculation, a la Bourdieu, the metaphors ‘invite us 
to interpret investment as egotistical, instrumental, involving competitive, 
reward-seeking behaviour’ (Sayer, 2005: 39). Sayer goes on to demonstrate 
that this can be unhelpful. There is an important, if fuzzy, distinction 
between preferences and commitments, which is not just about the strength 
of attachment. The former refers to choices among viable alternatives, so 
that we might choose one thing, such as a product or service, when some- 
thing else would also serve, or nearly serve, as well. By contrast, the term 
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commitment refers to matters that are constitutive of us as people, and 
which cannot be given up so easily. Partly as a deliberate reminder of other 
parts of Bourdieu’s thinking, Sayer argues that identities and commit- 
ments are invested in consciously and normatively, over time, as well as 
being the result of ‘habituation’ and embodiment in a more direct and 
automatic sense. The main point for our argument is as follows. Neoliberal 
policy creates a ‘market’ in which there is competition between schools, 
and the most significant indicator of market position is the percentage of 
higher-level examination passes at the end of compulsory schooling. No 
doubt some ‘consumers’ take this at face-value, reading off impressions of 
educational quality or even using the information to make some estimate 
of the chances of their own children achieving certain academic creden- 
tials. Others may however realize that the picture is too simplistic, that a 
very complex engagement which calls upon their commitments is being 
positioned as if it was all about mere preferences. This may even strike them 
as a welcome and convenient situation, if it helps them avoid a school 
which conflicts with deep-seated commitments without having to enter 
into any difficult or embarrassing negotiations. In the case of the counter- 
intuitive choosers in our study, we discerned a relative confidence that 
their own children were likely to do well, coupled with the widespread 
rejection of league tables as indicating anything useful about the quality of 
a school. These and other aspects of an intricate rationale bear witness to 
commitments more than preferences. This situation is inherently more com- 
plex than the neoliberal image of choice, reflected in policy, allows. 

That a policy emphasis on school choice should give advantages to 
middle-class people is no surprise, and it has been argued that it is the 
middle classes who provide the ideal individual for neoliberal times, the 
person for whom life is a conscious, reflexive project of the self and to 
whom it may seem plausible that, barring accidents, the individual is 
primarily the author of what befalls them. As Levitas put it, capitalism 
continuously undermines equality, and those with relative advantage — 
with more capital (of any kind) — are always in the best position to gain 
(Levitas, 2005). There can be little doubt that the processes of selecting 
and applying to schools ‘favors middle class families” (Hursh, 2005: 8). 

Given this situation, and perhaps a little naively, we started out won- 
dering if counterintuitive school choices might be explained at the level of 
families as a political project, as a form of opposition to the well-embedded 
neoliberal assumptions underpinning an individualized subject as con- 
sumer of education. We wondered if there were community orientations 
that put the interests of the collective on a par with those of the individ- 
ual. Similarly, we wondered if there were attempts at a personal level to 
try to reverse the shift noted by Hursh (2005) away from shared interests 
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in respect of schooling in the US and England. However, while there were 
instances of all these things, and in 12 percent of families there were 
strong community orientations, these were overshadowed by a clear 
investment orientation, in which the dominant theme is calculated risk. On 
the whole, the actions of these families did not represent a rediscovery of 
community or ‘a concept of shared responsibility’ such as that outlined by 
Tony Blair in 1994 (quoted in Hursh, 2005: 12). 

Furthermore, the quote from Elaine Booth cited earlier, expressed quite 
a common sentiment among the parents interviewed. That is, while most 
were trying to act ethically, or in accordance with certain beliefs and val- 
ues with a political meaning, they nevertheless sometimes presented a 
distinction between ‘politics’ and ‘what’s right for your children’. This is 
interesting and important. In this view, “politics” is positioned as a surface 
phenomenon and “what's right for your children’ is seen as a more authen- 
tic expression of interest or concern.’ Arguably, the distinction is a luxury 
possessed by those whose interests are so well catered for that they can 
abandon ‘political’ positions if the need should arise. 


The Mutual Dependency between Schools and 
Middie-class Famllies 


Our analysis strongly suggests that the set of circumstances generated by 
neoliberal educational policy gives direct advantages to those middle-class 
families who appear to go against the grain by making counterintuitive 
school choices. Actual experiences of schooling, while not always com- 
fortable, bore out the parental expectation that certain valued forms of 
capital could be acquired or developed by their children (and, inciden- 
tally, the children did well in GCSEs, A levels and university entry, with a 
remarkable 15 percent of those old enough having gone to one of the two 
most prestigious English universities). 

Our data suggest that one of the reasons for this is that in a climate of 
performativity, schools stand to gain from the presence of the relatively 
‘motivated’ middle-class student (see also Apple, 2001; Ball et al., 1996). 
We have examples of schools going to great lengths to attract middle-class 
children, for example through putting extra time and energy into visits to 
children and parents at key primary schools. Robertson noted that ‘Much 
of the choice/markets agenda has been shaped by the criticism of schools 
as inefficient bureaucracies that are unresponsive either to community or 
individual interests’ (Robertson, 2000: 174). This may well be the case in 
general, and there is certainly evidence that some working-class parents 
feel they struggle to be heard (see e.g. Gewirtz et al., 2005; Vincent and 
Martin, 2002). However, the schools attended by the children in our study 
were highly responsive to the interventions of parents, both through official 
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channels and informally, via personal and professional contacts between 
parents and heads or teachers. Indeed, we would go so far as to suggest 
that there are clear pressures on any contemporary head of an ordinary 
state secondary school in England to attract (and then by any means pos- 
sible, hold on to) white middle-class children. The children we studied 
were usually in top sets, and nearly all were in receipt of the extra 
resources that come with being identified as ‘Gifted and Talented'.* In one 
school attended by several of the young people in our study, a decision 
was taken to keep open an Advanced Level’ drama course for one student 
in order to dissuade him from moving to another school, and there were 
other similar cases in other schools. 

Some writers have explored the actions of schools in mediating the neo- 
liberal discourses that impact upon young people (e.g. O'Flynn and 
Peterson, 2007; Youdell, 2004) or how schools are implicated in the way that 
social behaviour is reconceptualized along economic lines (Rose, 1999). As 
suggested earlier, the ever-increasing emphasis on skills and on direct voca- 
tional relevance of the curriculum has a global as well as a national and 
local dynamic and significance. These are important considerations, though 
our data lead us to place even more emphasis on other themes in neoliber- 
alism, such as the reflexive work that some writers have said characterizes 
life in neoliberal (or perhaps postmodern) times. Large parts of our data 
reminded us of studies of middle-class childrearing (e.g. Lareau, 2003; 
Walkerdine and Lucey, 1989), leading us to suggest there was a form of 
parental managerialism within the families studied (James and Beedell, 2010). 
Like its workplace equivalent, parental managerialism refers to the idea 
that ‘all aspects of organizational life can and should be controlled. In other 
words, that ambiguity can and should be radically reduced or eliminated’ 
(Wallace and Hoyle, 2005: 9). This is not to suggest that the parents were 
actually in control, but it is to say that they often perceived themselves in this 
way, and it is also to suggest that there are real and important differences in 
parental agency. The relationships that these parents had with schools was 
similar to those of the ‘high involvement’ group in Vincent and Martin’s 
study of parental voice. Vincent and Martin showed how, while there were 
many similarities across all parents’ experiences of ‘voice’ in relation to the 
school, there were also important differences: 


The social spaces parents occupy, their habitus and their resources of capital all 
made a significant difference as to how often, how easily and over what range of 
issues they approached the school... the largely professional parent group who 
maintained a high level of intervention with the schools operated from within an 
entirely different disposition towards education. Their habitus in relation to edu- 
cation, their sense of what ‘people like us do’ emphasized home school interac- 
tion and communication and a parental responsibility to monitor children’s 
achievement and the school provision. (Vincent and Martin, 2002: 125) 
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Furthermore, the actions of both schools and parents, and their interac- 
tions, also suggest that a ‘sociological’ appreciation of the class-education 
relationship was widespread and operated as a ‘double hermeneutic’ (see 
Giddens, 1987). This group of highly educated parents were aware that 
they were relatively well placed, that the various capitals in the middle- 
class child’s background tended to convert well into academic success: this 
gave them a form of long-term confidence alongside the more short-lived, 
sometimes intense, anxieties of making and living with their choices. At 
the same time, schools, under enormous pressure to raise the proportion 
of students gaining five or more A* to C grades at GCSE, knew that other 
things being equal, middle-class students were a good ‘investment’ for 
them. These ‘knowledges’ appeared to be acting back on the situation 
they were devised to explain. 


The Implications for (In)equality 


In their overview of some of the contradictions in recent education 
policy, Harris and Ranson (2005) remind us of the ambition to amelio- 
rate class disadvantage that was built into the introduction of compre- 
hensive education in the 1960s, and of its contrast to the market 
principles that were embodied in the 1988 Education Reform Act, 
which some believed could deliver more opportunity. They do this in 
order to point out that subsequently, certain ‘presuppositions’ that had 
been acknowledged in these periods quickly became taboo in the ‘third 
way” polity: first, the idea that life chances might continue to be domi- 
nated by class structures, and second, the idea that structural reform of 
the school system was a necessary response to this fact in order that 
some ground might be made towards equality of educational opportu- 
nity. This is in keeping with Levitas's analysis of the major discourses 
of social exclusion that were discernable in New Labour thinking and 
the slippage between them in the process of establishing a ‘new politi- 
cal language about social cohesion, stakeholding, community, social 
exclusion and inclusion [which] was central to the creation of the 
“centre-left consensus” on which New Labour’s electoral success was 
presumed to depend’ (Levitas, 2005: 2). The net result of this aspect of 
“third way” politics was to individualize the problem, in this instance, 
at the level of the school. A focus on “standards” and “accountability” 
promoted the belief that all schools could improve, and that most could 
‘succeed against the odds’ if they had sufficiently high aspirations, 
were well led and well managed. But Harris and Ranson go on to sug- 
gest that the 2004 Five Year Strategy for Children and Learners (DfES, 2004) 
represented a policy that once more confronted the class-education link 
in a more direct sense: 
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The Strategy develops a dual approach to customizing an outmoded education 
system to fit the needs of the individual. One dimension is to introduce choice 
for pupils and to personalize learning to meet their needs. This is gauged to 
respond in particular to the needs of disenchanted and underachieving young 
people, especially amongst the disadvantaged. The second dimension is to 
customize provision for parents by further developing choice in the structure 
of schooling. This is gauged to respond to the fragile confidence of middle class 
parents in the quality of secondary school. In July 2004 the Secretary of State 
for Education expressed concern about the drift of middle-class parents from 
the state sector, which has risen to 20 percent in some urban areas and higher 
in London. ‘There is a significant chunk of them who go private because they 
feel despairing about the quality of education. They are the people we are 
after.’ (Harris and Ranson, 2005: 577) 


For Harris and Ranson, this adds up to two very different reform agendas —a 
‘customizing’ one and a “corporatizing' one — which for all their self-pre- 
sentation as a radical reform agenda, were unlikely to provide the tools to 
address educational inequalities. The latter one includes ‘a massive pro- 
gramme of sustained and rising investment in the secondary sector to 
secure quality of resources, buildings and facilities’ (Harris and Ranson, 
2005: 579) and a guarantee of greater access to ‘successful’ schools, which 
like successful businesses, will be allowed to expand. It also includes an 
increase in the number of Academy schools, and a widening of ‘real 
choices’. This amounts to “The state . . . establishing a parallel indepen- 
dent sector for the middle classes’ (Harris and Ranson, 2005: 579), and one 
that incorporates increasing private capital interests at the same time as 
the role of elected local authorities is reduced. 

It is tempting to see the ‘counterintuitive choosers’ in our study as a 
vanguard for the middle-class parents that the Strategy aimed to attract 
back into the state secondary schools. However, most of the changes that 
the Strategy set in train began to have an effect after the period of our field- 
work, and well after the time in which the primary to secondary transition 
actually happened. Moreover, the parents we interviewed did not usually 
‘buy in’ to the sort of diagnosis that the Strategy presents: while often sub- 
tle and complex, their knowledge of secondary schools did not centre on 
disappointment with standards, and nor were they preoccupied with 
notions of school improvement or a market of the sort reflected in the 
policy. What our data and analysis actually suggest is that in a stratified 
system, middle-class families are in a position to make choices that the 
market holds up as much less favourable, and that they can do so without 
apparent detriment to their acquisition of educational credentials, oppor- 
tunities and progression. This in turn suggests that neoliberal assumptions 
about markets, choice and quality are simply too crude to cope with the 
subtlety of the relationship between social class and education. 
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Harris and Ranson also draw attention to a number of contradictions 
that are internal to the Strategy, to do with increasing diversity and per- 
sonalization, and independence and public accountability. Of most rele- 
vance to the present discussion is that the document celebrates choice, but 
conflates quite distinct notions of choice (i.e. choice for learners during a 
learning experience, and choice of a school) which are: 


... mutually contradictory. Enabling parental choices in an educational market 
will reinforce the competitive advantage of middle-class parents, reinforcing, 
as the research illustrates (Ball, 2003), an emergent hierarchy and segmentation 
of schooling. Such stratification will systematically reduce the capacity of 
many schools to provide the range of opportunities to respond to the complex- 
ity of personal learning and ‘personalization’ envisaged in the Strategy. (Harris 
and Ranson, 2005: 582) 


This view aligns with the analysis provided in Gillborn and Youdell’s 
(2000) study, which showed how open enrolment and its accompanying 
funding regime provided disincentives to the reduction of inequality. As 
Hursh put it, Those schools with high test scores are likely to admit high- 
scoring students to their few openings, while those schools with low 
scores are desperate to retain their few “high flyers” ’ (Hursh, 2005: 12). 
Furthermore, Gillborn and Youdell demonstrated how marketization 
could exacerbate inequalities within schools as well as between them. There 
are clear incentives for schools to concentrate resources and effort on 
those students whom they see as likely to make the greatest contribution 
to the main market measure, and if anything, our data suggest this effect 
is more marked where white middle-class students are in a small minority. 
This brings us to the most difficult question of all, which is whether 
middle-class counterintuitive school choice does anything to advantage or 
disadvantage schools and other learners. As we have noted, if middle-class 
young people tend to get more GCSEs, A levels and university entry, this may 
appear to some to benefit the school. However, the issue is not this simple. 
Brantlinger shares with Bourdieu a wish to point out that because educa- 
tional processes result in positional goods, and must therefore be understood 
relationally, one cannot really view anything in splendid isolation: 
Unfortunately, the reality is that as high-income mothers intervene with school 
personnel in decisions made regarding their own children, they affect other 
people’s children as well. As high tracks are created to accommodate the pref- 
erences of affluent parents, low-income children are relegated to low tracks... 
the middle class determines the nature of public education for their children 
and, simultaneously, evenifinadvertently, for children of other classes. (Brantlinger, 
2003: 59) 


Our evidence shows that such processes operate in state secondary schools 
attended by the children of the white middle-class families in our study. 
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Conclusion 


We began this discussion with Apple’s view that increasingly powerful 
neoliberal discourses had to be understood at the level of who benefits 
from the various manifestations of them in institutions and in the social 
world. The correlations between social class and educational outcomes 
are well known, and it is highly likely that the various capitals that middle- 
class families bring to education and other public services put them in an 
advantaged position. There is also little doubt that neoliberal thinking, 
with a clear global dynamic, promotes the conditions for such advantages 
to continue and, quite probably, increase, with a consequent impact on 
inequalities. What the study discussed here suggests is that, at least in the 
case of secondary schooling, these conditions also favour white middle- 
class parents when they make choices that go against the market norm (i.e. 
the “bad choices’ of a classic economic individualist view). To put this a 
different way, one of the effects of neoliberalism is to create the illusion 
that the varied and complex processes of schooling are somehow summed 
up by a single dominant market index which tells of its quality. This 
avoids the uncomfortable and inconvenient truth that schools respond 
(indeed, are compelled to respond) differently to different students and 
families in their quest to maintain or improve their market position. 


Notes 
We are very grateful to the two anonymous referees for their constructive comments. 


1. General Certificate in Secondary Education (GCSE) examinations are normally 
taken by 14- to 16-year-olds, and constitute the main qualifications at the end 
of compulsory secondary schooling. The proportion of students gaining five 
passes at higher grades is widely used as a performance indicator, especially at 
school and local authority level. See for example: www.direct.gov.uk/en/ 
EducationAndLearning / QualificationsExplained/DG_10039024 (accessed 
June 2008). 

2. Described on the Department for Children, Schools and Families Standards 
website thus: ‘Gifted and talented children are those who have one or more 
abilities developed to a level significantly ahead of their year group (or with 
the potential to develop these abilities). In England the term “gifted” refers to 
those pupils who are capable of excelling in academic subjects such as English 
or History. “Talented” refers to those pupils who may excel in areas requiring 
visio-spatial skills or practical abilities, such as in games and PE, drama, or art.’ 
See www.standards.dfes.gov.uk/giftedandtalented /identification/gandt/ 
(accessed February 2008). 

3. Incidentally, middle-class parents who choose ordinary state secondary 
schools for their children report they are sometimes accused by other parents 
of sacrificing their children's chances in the name of a political principle. 
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However there is a degree of irony here in that our data and analysis suggest 
that community-oriented motivations were scarce among our participants, and 
that a more self-interested instrumentalism was much more prevalent. 

4. See note 2 above. 

5. Advanced Level (A level) GCSE examinations are academic qualifications, usu- 
ally taken by 16- to 18-year-olds in two-year programmes after the end of 
compulsory schooling. Their origins are in university entrance examinations 
and this continues to be a dominant function See for example www.direct.gov. 
uk/en/EducationAndLearning / QualificationsExplained / DG_10039018 
(accessed June 2008). 
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abstract: As our world is becoming increasingly globalized, education — being 
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Globalization, more than an economic force, is a social process in which 
the constraints of geography on social and cultural arrangements diminish 
(Waters, 1995). Three main characteristics of globalization are specifically 
related to social structures and therefore, to education. First, globalization 
questions the notion of the relative autonomy of the nation-state, breaking 
the territorial principle, the nexus between power and place. This leads to 
the undermining of the ideology of distinct and relatively autonomous 
cultures. Additionally, there is the international movement — the most 
practically manifest aspect of globalization — which is not restricted to 
capital and products, but is also followed by the rapidly increasing mobility 
of people across national borders (Castles and Davidson, 2000). 

These processes lead to large-scale structural changes on all financial, 
technological, environmental, political and cultural levels. The degree and 
wider implications of these challenges is beyond the purposes of this article. 
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And although all these aspects ultimately affect the sphere of education — 
such as the financing of education, the technological aids employed and 
the educational policies and trends — it is the more immediate social 
impact of globalization that is examined here. 

Given that students, teachers, communities and their ideas are the core 
element of education, I focus on a human element of globalization — the 
coexistence with the Other and the intermingling of Other ideas found in 
classrooms and in wider society. Literature on education for the era of globali- 
zation tends to focus either on formal education or on intercultural learning. 
In this article, however, drawing from a lifelong learning approach, I look at 
education and learning holistically. This understanding of education includes 
all settings of learning — whether formal, informal or non-formal — and all 
those involved in the learning process — such as students, teachers and learn- 
ing communities. Based on that, 1 explore what approach would be the most 
appropriate for making the most out of globalization. 


The Globalization Debate 


Global markets, transnational corporations, supranational bodies and a 
new pervasive international culture are all gaining in influence. The term 
‘globalization’ has been increasingly used since the 1970s, both in every- 
day life and literature, to refer to an acceleration of international integra- 
tion based on rapid changes in political and economic relations, technology 
and communications. Yet, it is not an unambiguous term. 

Following theorists such as Castells (1998) and Habermas (1999), this 
article takes a transformationalist standpoint towards globalization. It is 
argued that rapid changes in society and culture are interrupting the fun- 
damental conditions of existence of the nation-state system. Nonetheless, 
this state still positions itself as the most important collective actor on the 
political stage. If we therefore agree that the process of globalization is 
shaping contemporary societies without, however, dismantling the exist- 
ing structures, we need to look into the challenges and also the potential 
beneficial outcomes globalization brings to society and learning, before 
exploring how education can respond to these challenges and help mate- 
rialize such outcomes. More specifically, this article looks into the human 
aspect of globalization — that is the impact of the increased number and 
interaction with minority people in postindustrial societies and class- 
rooms, in other words with people who are considered as Other. 


Globalization’s Impact on the Other’s Education 


As already mentioned, globalization has greatly affected the composition 
of postindustrial societies’ classrooms. Especially since minority communities 
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tend to concentrate in certain areas — there are some localities in which 
schools have a particularly strong representation of minority pupils 
(Eurydice European Unit, 2004). This has implications on students” learn- 
ing and their teachers’ practice, as both pedagogic methods and curricula 
need to be shaped according to the needs of each case's particular student 
group. There is therefore an increasing concern regarding teachers” ability 
to respond to the needs of the diverse student groups, as well as an issue 
of how best to provide education in mixed population classes. This latter 
issue is further accentuated as some carers of host community pupils 
object to these mixed classrooms (Zografou, 2003). 

Moreover, globalization is increasingly seen as the context for the emer- 
gence of social exclusion and /or limiting possibilities for social inclusion 
(e.g. Beck, 2002; Katsoulis, 2000; Stewart, 2000). This growing group of 
socially, politically and economically excluded people tends also to be 
excluded from education. Given that the host community's cultural capi- 
tal is superordinate over those deemed as Other, one realizes that minori- 
ties are particularly absent from the most prestigious forms of education, 
which require and also reproduce all forms of capital. Education is, thus, 
used by the cultural and political elites in order to define and institution- 
alize what knowledge has value, dismissing the knowledge of the Other. 
To overcome their disadvantaged starting point and succeed within the 
educational system, minority students are required to acquire and accept 
the ontological and sociopolitical assumptions of the educational pro- 
vider and the social group it represents. In this way, globalization creates 
a democratic deficit, which the educational system then exacerbates. 

This situation has resulted in the provision of an increasing number of 
educational programmes specifically targeting those seen as Other. Most 
of these programmes are run by the state or by non-governmental organ- 
izations with the aim of enhancing social integration and cohesion. Given 
that the prevalent approach to social inclusion in postindustrial societies 
is the ‘social integrationist” one — which prioritizes economic efficiency 
and social cohesion, linking the two by a consistent emphasis upon the 
integrative function of paid work (Levitas, 1998) — the focus of these 
classes tends to be on education that enhances employability. This 
includes teaching the host community’s language, literacy, the develop- 
ment of transferable employability skills and vocational training for jobs 
that are required by the local labour market. Thus, despite offering minor- 
ities a specifically designed educational provision, one can see that the 
rationale behind it is a functionalist one, which often disregards the 
yearnings of the target group. 

We thus see that globalization has brought challenges to educational 
practice and the educational system, obstructing minorities’ educational 
progress. Nonetheless, education has also been a means for responding to 
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the sociopolitical impact of globalization. Taylor (2000) argues that the 
earlier sense of mere gratitude towards the countries of refuge and oppor- 
tunity has been replaced by a belief that the earth has been given to the 
human species in common. Therefore, migrants are not morally bound to 
accept just any condition imposed on them in return for entry. Accordingly, 
minority communities have started making demands regarding their edu- 
cation and have established their own educational institutions (Podeschi, 
1990), which range from nurseries to adult education centres. 

As was concluded in the previous section, globalization has helped to 
drastically transform societies, albeit without significantly dismantling 
the power of the state. In view of that, minority communities’ demands 
are not based on their Otherness regarding culture, but they are justified 
through a language of human rights as residents of the state. The 
demands are not for them to belong to the national collective of the host 
community, but to have their human rights respected as contributors to 
the socioeconomic life of the country (Malik, 2001; Soysal, 1999). This 
attitude not only endorses the right of communities to educate their 
members independently, but also influences the ways in which state edu- 
cational systems can treat minority students. Accordingly, there is the 
argument that education in one’s mother tongue is held to be an inalien- 
able human right (Skutnabb-Kangas and Phillipson, 1995). Similarly, 
there is a growing trend for an increase in faith-based schools — whether 
private or state-funded (McKinney, 2007). 

Drawing from the Politics of Recognition, according to which, non- 
recognition or mis-recognition can inflict harm and is a form of oppres- 
sion (Taylor, 1994), minorities demand recognition in education — both as 
a social group that needs to be provided education and also as a group 
whose cultures ought to be included in the content of education. This 
impact of globalization has increasingly enabled minorities to introduce 
novel educational initiatives, which value their own cultural capital. 
Thus, despite the problems generated by globalization, the philosophical 
trends that grew with it also offer the possibility for education to become 
a means for the Other to voice their yearnings and to assert their rights 
and worldviews (Stuart and Thomson, 1995) - both as a group and as 
individuals. What impact does globalization have, however, on the learn- 
ing of society as a whole? 


Globallzation's Impact on the Wider Society’s 
Education 


Globalization has the potential to contribute towards pluralism by intro- 
ducing Other knowledge and worldviews not only in the educational 
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system, but in society as a whole. To this end, technological progress plays 
a role through allowing for wider stimuli to enter the classroom and society 
in general. Important are also the demographic changes that bring together 
in the social arena new and, at times, clashing ideas. Thus, in addition to 
minority communities’ separate educational initiatives, there is potential 
for a pluralistic learning to take place within the educational system as a 
whole. This pluralistic learning involves both direct learning deriving 
from a globalized curriculum, and indirect learning, generated by Other 
ideas and knowledge brought into the classroom by a demographically 
mixed student group. 

The perception of a homogeneous culture has been challenged. Minorities 
increasingly have seen the culture that they are joining as something in 
continuous evolution, and which they have a right to co-determine. At the 
same time, there are increasing signs of ‘double consciousness’ (Gilroy, 
1993) among segments of the population, challenging the claim that iden- 
tities are mutually exclusive. Such hybrid identities are not solely found 
among members of migrant communities. 

The concept of ‘cosmopolitanization’ brings the process of globalization 
closer to the individual and civil society. While traditionally ‘cosmopoli- 
tanism’ has been linked to a legal and political framework that values 
individuals as autonomous beings and stripes sovereignty away from 
fixed national borders (Carter, 2001; Isin and Wood, 1999), within the 
theories of globalization the process of ‘cosmopolitanization’ refers to the 
clash of cultures and rationalities within one’s own life — the ‘internalized 
Other’ (Beck, 2002). In other words, cosmopolitanization is the pluralism 
within oneself. 

Hence, globalization, apart from referring to ‘real’ phenomena, is also a 
way of interpreting the world (Mittelman, 2002). Rival ways of life coexist 
not only in the classroom or in the wider society, but also within the indi- 
vidual experience. This makes it a matter of fate to compare, reflect, criti- 
cize, understand and combine contradictory certainties. Contrary to the 
national and communitarian perspectives, which are a monologic imagi- 
nation excluding and/or distinguishing the Otherness of the Other, the 
cosmopolitanization perspective is an imagination of alternative ways of 
life and rationalities. Whether utilized in formal/informal education or 
acquired non-formally, this pluralistic and inclusive learning is poten- 
tially a valuable social contribution of globalization to society as a whole. 

Thus, educational implications of globalization are also the pluraliza- 
tion of until recently ‘closed’ identities of national culture, and the pro- 
duction of a variety of possibilities and new positions of identification 
(Hall, 1992). The individual — minority or not — is therefore a conscious 
actor and not merely a victim of social construction. Consequently, reflexive 
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globalization, instead of being seen as a danger, should be seen as a 
dynamic force for society, a drive towards a globally shared future, which 
challenges the moral certainties that have been excluding groups on the 
basis of an imagined past. As a result, the argument is that — despite the 
challenges brought about by globalization — the globalizing process can 
also be seen as a means of generating pluralistic theoretical and identifi- 
cational frameworks, as well as a different way of interpreting the world. 
It is clear therefore that formal, informal or non-formal education can be 
influenced by this process in ways that are potentially of great learning value. 


Education and the Other 


Having had such a significant impact on their field, educationalists have 
not overlooked the phenomenon of globalization. Instead, they have been 
concerned with accommodating cultural diversity and with transforming 
societies so that increasingly mobile populations can share in political 
authority and a bounded territory. It is in this process of transformation 
that the educational discourses that deal with the Other have aimed to be 
part of. These discourses can be grouped under the categories of multicul- 
tural, anti-racist and intercultural perspectives of education. There is an 
extensive literature on the notions and practices of these perspectives and, 
for this reason, it is not the purpose of this article to provide a detailed 
analysis of each one. Instead, we need to show why these theories have 
failed to deal with the challenges brought about by globalization in order 
to then suggest a different approach, which responds to both challenges 
and opportunities opened up by the globalization process. 

To illustrate the ways in which each approach responds to Otherness, 
this article uses examples from an educational programme often attended 
by minorities — that of second language education. This course was cho- 
sen over others that target both the host community and the Other — such 
as mainstream schooling — as in the latter the application of educational 
approaches that take into consideration the Other tend to only take place 
in particular projects. The same type of course was used to illustrate all 
the approaches, so that they can be compared more easily. It has to be 
noted, however, that the following categories are paradigmatic and there- 
fore it is understood that no class would easily fall exactly into a single 
one of them. Rather, one of the approaches would be more prominent in 
their practice. 

Multicultural education was the first educational approach interested 
in the Other, which it considered as something that needs to be recognized 
and respected. The basic tenet of multiculturalism as a political process — 
and notas a lived experience, which implies the mere coexistence with the 
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Other — is institution recognition of Other identities (Polère, 2003). It is put 
into practice through a set of policies aimed at enabling — even encouraging — 
minority communities to maintain their own language, culture, identity 
and history, as well as to act as a political force (Weiner, 1996). Accordingly, 
multicultural education aims at finding ways in which the educational 
settings respect the diversity of their students (Banks, 2006; Kymlicka, 
1995). This happens mostly through including different cultures and reli- 
gions in the curriculum and through extracurricular activities that enable 
pupils to present aspects of their ethnic background to the other school 
members. 

An example of this educational approach was found in an outreach 
course of English for asylum seekers in Glasgow. The curriculum was 
shaped in such a way as to encourage learners to speak about their cul- 
ture. In this way, the tutors felt they showed respect towards their stu- 
dents’ cultural identity. Another way of recognizing students’ cultural 
capital was tutors’ effort to learn words in their students’ languages. 
Furthermore, the classes organized extracurricular activities in which 
learners presented aspects of their own culture (Papageorgiou, 2007). 

This educational approach of dealing with globalization and the ensuing 
demographic changes has, however, come under considerable criticism. 
One of the issues raised in relation to multicultural education is that it con- 
flates cultural difference with ethno-cultural difference (Govaris, 2004). In our 
example too, cultural differences other than the ethnic ones were not 
acknowledged (Papageorgiou, 2007). This leads to a static concept of culture, 
which disregards non-ethnic cultural differences and homogenizes commu- 
nities along ethnic lines. In this way, it does not give minorities the right to 
self-definition, nor does it allow them to blend with the host community and 
dispose of their Otherness. This perception empowers conservative forces 
within each community, and it takes no notice of hybrid cultures that, as we 
saw, develop within minority groups, thus Othering them. 

In our example, even the students’ children — children who are fluent 
both in the host community’s and the family’s languages — are encour- 
aged by the course coordinators to participate in the extracurricular 
activities or to organize others in which they present only the part of their 
identity that is considered as Other (Papageorgiou, 2007). As a result, an 
education that is based on such principles is unwittingly promoting stere- 
otypes about each group’s culture and, therefore, exacerbates particular- 
isms that preserve their Othering. At the same time, it is unable to assist 
students from minority backgrounds to deal with their own cultural and 
identity issues since it overlooks their hybrid and changeable nature. 

Furthermore, multicultural education is based on a psychological under- 
standing of racism and inequalities. It assumes that these are problems 
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rooted in a lack of awareness and, thus — with the appropriate education — 
members of the different communities will be enabled to overcome them. 
Accordingly, in our example it is assumed by the tutors that, through the 
classes taking place within the community and through the extracurricu- 
lar activities performed in public space, the local community shall over- 
come their prejudices (Papageorgiou, 2007). In this way, however, this 
approach overlooks — to the point of reproducing — social and structural 
factors that generate inequalities and a racist environment (Parker, 1992; 
Troyna, 1992). Besides, the multiculturalist discourse within school set- 
tings often reveals a class divide, whereby working-class members of the 
host community are treated by educators as ignorant, while such students 
perceive this multiculturalist discourse as part of the oppressive school 
(Govaris, 2004). In such a way, host community pupils react by further 
Othering their minority classmates. 

Anti-racist education was a response to multicultural education’s apo- 
litical approach. It perceives racial inequalities as consistent features of 
the capitalist system, which are therefore not caused — as multicultural 
education claims — by mere ignorance. In addition, it is argued that formal 
rights do not bring to a halt the systemically embedded social exclusion. 
Anti-racist struggle, therefore, moves beyond a concern with cultural dif- 
ference, in order to expose the political and economic inequalities between 
different ethnic groups. Racial harmony — the aim of multicultural educa- 
tion — is, thus, according to anti-racist educators, no indicator of racial 
justice (Arshad, 1999). Anti-racist education uses a language of rights, of 
life chances and of dismantling structures. To achieve this, educators put 
forward a politicized curriculum that critically examines issues of power 
and challenges discriminatory social structures. 

An example that approximates this perspective was found in the Greek 
classes of an organization that campaigns for the rights of migrants in 
Athens. Students are encouraged to discuss forms of oppression that they 
experience as migrants. The focus of these discussions is their exclusion on 
the basis of being legally — rather than culturally - Other. In addition, 
through the classes sharing space with the campaign organization that hosts 
them, students are brought into contact with the activists of the organization 
and some students join them in their anti-racist action (Papageorgiou, 2007). 

Yet, this approach still focuses on difference, homogenizing and 
Othering minority groups. It reduces the life of ‘non-whites’ into one full 
of ‘colour’-related problems (Banton, 1988). Accordingly, in this example, 
classes concentrate on the problems experienced by the learners, while 
undermining any positive life experiences. Moreover, it puts all the 
weight for integration on the host community, claiming that the causes of 
racism lie in the socioeconomic structures of oppression rooted in western 
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imperialism and, therefore, it is the ‘white’ host community’s duty to 
overcome racism. Minority groups are perceived as not having the ability 
to be racist, given that they do not control structures or institutions 
(Mansfield and Kehoe, 1994). A clear and permanent distinction is, thus, 
constructed between the host community and the Other. 

Like multicultural education, this approach is also oblivious to migrant 
communities’ internal inequalities and clashes influenced by characteris- 
tics, such as gender, class, religion and educational background. These are 
issues that were ignored in our example too. Finally, the emphasis on 
institutional racism and legal issues reduces the value and requirement of 
personal responsibility from both sides and does not encourage the inter- 
action of members of the host and other communities on a informal basis, 
which would help deconstruct Otherness. Thus, it can be concluded that 
anti-racist education, too, has failed to create the diverse society it endorses 
in principle. 

A response to these shortcomings was the turn to intercultural learning. 
Despite there not being a single definition of intercultural education 
(Gundara, 2000), it is accepted that the main aim is to develop learners’ 
intercultural communicative competence. It is a process of reflective think- 
ing and experiencing of cultural pluralism. It involves the recognition of 
Otherness and the cooperation among individuals from different cultural 
backgrounds — including not only ethnic, religious and linguistic differ- 
ences, but also multiple characteristics of Otherness, such as gender, class, 
education, vocation, special needs and lifestyle (Magos, 2005). Intercultural 
education also critiques the current form of identity construction, which 
promotes the separation and exclusion of the Other. Instead it recognizes 
the Other as an element of one’s own identity and as a means for challeng- 
ing commonsensical monocultural perceptions (Govaris, 2004). 

This education seeks to act as a catalyst for students to gain knowledge 
of the self and the Other, as well as an understanding of the relationship 
between. the individual and society. It aims at enabling students to dis- 
cover and interpret cultural information, to gain critical awareness of cul- 
tural behaviours, to relativize oneself and to value the attitudes and beliefs 
of Others (Byram, 1997). This involves the endorsing of principles such as 
empathy, solidarity across cultural groups, respect for Otherness and the 
overcoming of monologic ways of thinking, which require the develop- 
ment of elaborate and complex social skills (Magos, 2005). Accordingly, 
intercultural education endorses pluralism and cosmopolitanization -- the 
internalization of pluralism — that come as an outcome of interaction and 
makes use of the potential benefits globalization can bring about on both 
personal and social levels. Therefore, the intercultural approach, contrary 
to the previous ones, helps reflect and relativize Otherness. 
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An example that comes close to this perspective is the English classes 
run by a Chinese organization in Glasgow. Although all students are 
Chinese, the class is diverse given that it includes Cantonese and Mandarin 
speakers, from British subjects born in Hong Kong to asylum seekers from 
China. The curriculum aims at enabling students to talk about their iden- 
tity and personal conception of culture. At the same time, learners explore 
the host community’s culture in a reflective way that examines the multi- 
ple and clashing identities found within it (Papageorgiou, 2007). 

Still, there are problems related to intercultural education. The lack of 
clarity of the term is a major one. One can conceive intercultural educa- 
tion either as promoting cultural relativism or as endorsing ecumenical 
ideas. This difficulty in defining intercultural education makes it prob- 
lematic to conceive it as a single approach. Moreover, to justify the impor- 
tance for intercultural education, one needs to have not only an awareness 
of the globalized societies, but also a certain philosophical conception of 
how the application of this educational approach aims to formulate soci- 
ety. Intercultural education assumes that there is a known ideal society, 
without however articulating it (Coulby, 2006). In our example, too, tutors 
argue that through their work they want to help towards ‘integration’ — 
without, however, articulating what they mean by this often differently 
understood concept. In this way, education can end up being a functional 
necessity and a regulating process for the Other and for intra-community 
relations (Govaris, 2004). As an alternative, it is argued here that there is 
a need for an educational approach to have a theoretical basis. Instead, 
intercultural education’s basis on moral principles is not found to be solid 
(Coulby, 2006). 

Furthermore, when talking about intercultural learning in practice, 
there is a tendency to break it down to assessable competencies (e.g. 
Byram, 1997; Corbett, 2003; Secru, 2004). In this way, education focuses on 
discourses of performance and skills in dealing with the Other. Intercultural 
communication, nonetheless, ‘is the human struggle to make meaning 
culturally and dialectically out of relationships between people, places 
and praxis’ (Phipps, 2007: 19). Accordingly, an education aiming to enable 
communication cannot be reduced to competencies. Intercultural educa- 
tion, therefore, tends not to be employed as a holistic approach, but as a 
dimension of the curriculum (Gundara, 2000). 

Even more problematic is the emphasis this education places on the 
individual, making education apolitical. By practising intercultural com- 
petencies on an individual level, there is no direct challenge to social 
structures. In the case of the Chinese class, topical issues about asylum 
legislation and racism — that directly affect students — are not touched. It 
is therefore difficult to clearly link intercultural education to the endorsing 
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of equality of opportunity and social inclusion. In this way, becoming a 
policy-making issue, intercultural education is getting suborned by more 
conservative power structures. Coulby, thus, argues for the necessity of a 
framework within which intercultural education will be employed. 
Without an appropriate framework, ‘intercultural education will have de- 
politicized its subject matter and, despite its progressive normative posi- 
tion, it will ill-serve both its subjects and wider social understanding’ 
(Coulby, 2006: 249). 

Hence, despite intercultural education’s more reflective approach to the 
Other, its capacity to respond to the challenges of globalization is found 
to be limited. The intercultural dimension of education needs to be posi- 
tioned within a more holistic educational framework. To gain from the 
potential benefits of globalization as they have been discussed, the frame- 
work proposed in this article is that of critical education — which I utilize 
as the basis of ‘critical interculturalist education’. 


An Educational Framework that Makes the Most 
out of Globallzation 


I use the term ‘critical education’ to refer to the pedagogical theory and 
tradition that aims at enabling ‘human subjects to understand and engage 
the politics of daily life in the quest of a more truly democratic social 
order’ (Lankshear and McLaren, 1993: xviii). It, thus, seeks to constitute 
students and educators as self-reflective social agents (Giroux, 2006). 
Critical education ‘is a way of thinking about, negotiating, and transform- 
ing the relationship among classroom teaching, the production of knowl- 
edge, the institutional structures of the school, and the social and material 
relations of the wider community, society, and nation-state’ (McLaren, 
1998: 435). 

Based on an explicit theory and at the same time sharing values with 
intercultural education, critical education can constitute the missing 
framework within which an educator can function in the era of globaliza- 
tion. This critical framework, through incorporating dimensions of inter- 
culturalism, can enable students to learn collaboratively and to foster 
common purpose with people from Other backgrounds — thus overcom- 
ing the challenges and making the most out of globalization. 


A Critical Interculturalist Approach 


Similarly to interculturalism, the key values of critical education are social 
justice, greater social and economic equality, the promotion of a critical 
democracy and a vision of a better, fairer world (Johnston, 2003). These 
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values are not merely moral — as in the case of interculturalism ~ but they 
are also supported by theory. This theory’s basic ingredients are the ability 
for critical thinking, realism and vision. Vision requires a profound faith 
in human beings and their potential to develop the creative and critical 
activities necessary for humanizing the world (Wallis and Allman, 1996). 
This vision of a fairer world ~ also central in interculturalism ~ is clearer 
in critical education. In order to work towards this vision, critical educa- 
tion makes a structural critique of the socioeconomic system and links the 
particular-personal with the general-social (Kane, 2000), overcoming the 
focus that interculturalism places on the individual at the expense of society. 

The compatibility of critical education and interculturalism does not 
merely lie in their common moral values and the vision of a fairer world, 
but also in critical education’s interest in the Other. Critical education is 
particularly suited to deal with contemporary diversity in postindustrial 
societies and in their classrooms since it perceives democracy as ‘the con- 
frontation with differences and the necessity to overcome antagonisms. . . . 
It is our task to look for justice, not to collapse us all into one .. . [but to 
discover] how it is possible for us to grow together in the differences: 
to get unity in diversity’ (Freire, quoted in Martin, 1999b: 21). Contrary to 
multiculturalist and anti-racist education, this treatment of difference is 
not Othering it, given that diversity is not seen as an issue that needs to 
be solved but as a resource for working towards the aim of critical educa- 
tion -- that is an inclusive and pluralistic democracy. 

This is, therefore, an educational framework that is open to silenced 
voices, while at the same time it concentrates on common purpose — 
rather than on the superficial celebration of differences of the multicul- 
tural approach. It also overcomes monologic imagination, promoting 
neither assimilation nor the divided society put forward by anti-racist 
education. Moreover, while it shares a common understanding of differ- 
ence with intercultural education, critical education offers a clearer theo- 
retical framework to support this understanding of difference and enables 
dealing with Otherness on a social rather than individual level. 

Within the context of globalization, however, interculturalism can 
offer something to the existing critical education theory as well, given 
that its learning objectives contribute towards achieving the aims set by 
critical education. Interculturalism’s focus on effective communication — 
whether verbal or not — is a focus that would enhance the ability of 
critical education in supporting pluralistic and inclusive learning draw- 
ing from the hybridity of cultures found in society. A ‘critical intercul- 
turalist approach’ would thus serve in using the Other found in 
contemporary postindustrial societies in order not merely to teach 
respect and recognition as the multicultural and anti-racist education 
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would, but to challenge taken-for-granted perceptions of reality as a 
whole. This is because it is the tied relation with the Other — and not just 
the knowledge about it — that has been found to be a catalyst for trans- 
formative learning (Parks Daloz, 2000). 

Linked to the discussed wider educational aims, the purpose of the criti- 
cal education curriculum is to unveil the oppressive nature of our current 
circumstances, analyse what is happening and why it is happening (Allman 
and Wallis, 1995). In the era of globalization, more specifically, the curricu- 
lum needs to enable learners to understand how cultural and ideological 
differences enhance the opportunities of effective dialogue. ‘Differences 
must be analysed and constructed within pedagogical contexts that pro- 
mote compassion and tolerance’ offering the possibility for learners to 
become ‘border-crossers and to engage the multiple references that con- 
struct different cultural codes, experiences and histories’ (Giroux, 1991: 308). 

The epistemological framework of critical education values the articu- 
lation of views from below. The reason behind this objective is that they 
increase the possibilities of knowledge, and especially knowledge that is 
useful to those who generate it (Barr, 1999). This knowledge, defined as 
‘really useful knowledge’, is required to understand the world in one’s 
own terms and to recognize the potential to transform it collectively 
(Martin, 1999a). Hence, traditional notions of value-free, non-utilitarian 
knowledge are rejected from critical education’s curriculum, which is 
directed instead towards the construction of a knowledge that engages 
directly with people’s lived experience (Johnson, 1988; Thompson, 1997). 
This is, therefore, an education that is truly open to pluralism, as it is 
based on an epistemology that values students’ cultural capital, that 
engages with the hybrid identities of the globalization era and that offers 
intellectual means for emancipation. 

Nonetheless, the intercultural education curriculum (Magos, 2005) too 
can greatly contribute towards critical education’s aims of inclusion and 
pluralism. The focus on developing cross-cultural competence and social 
skills for everyday communication are of great importance for dealing 
with the struggle with Other ideas in society. The social skills enhanced 
through a critical interculturalist approach are, therefore, the ability to 
relate to the Other, to readjust views and attitudes, to recognize and 
develop new cultural codes and to collectively experiment with new prac- 
tices in a way that is useful to learners. These skills will enable the effec- 
tive communication and connection with Other members of contemporary 
diverse postindustrial societies — a crucial element, which has not been 
paid enough attention by critical education. In this way, the Othering — 
that remains unaffected by multiculturalist education’s inclusion of Other 
cultures in the curriculum as static and homogeneous — is being overcome. 
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At the same time, by developing communicative skills, the critical inter- 
culturalist curriculum takes a step further from anti-racist education in 
challenging discriminatory social structures by building bridges and finding 
common purpose. 

In order to achieve the aims of critical interculturalism, apart from the 
appropriate curriculum, one needs to choose methodology accordingly. 
For critical education, learning is not confined to the classroom, and a 
vital part of the methodology is critical questioning. Critical discussion, 
dialogue, problem posing and decoding constitute some of the main 
methods employed. Other methods can also be used as long as they entail 
the essential element of involving both action and reflection or, in other 
words, praxis (Freire, 1996). This element of praxis is a key differentiator 
of critical education methodology from the others described. Moreover, 
the central position of dialogue makes critical education particularly 
appropriate for dealing with the clash of ideas and worldviews found in 
a globalized classroom and for endorsing the internal reflexive cosmo- 
politanization discussed previously. 

Accordingly, solidarity and the building of alliances are important ele- 
ments of critical education. They are worked on through relating learning 
to collective engagement and conceiving students as social agents 
(Thompson et al., 2000). Linking classroom learning with social projects 
allows students ‘to read, listen to and see the histories, stories, experi- 
ences and pains of those who are excluded’ from society ‘by virtue of their 
race, class, gender or age’ (Giroux, 1991: 308). In addition, the dialogue 
among different community groups and movements can inspire the prin- 
ciples and values of an alternative citizenship where all residents — 
regardless of background — based on collective reflection and action can 
equally contribute towards the shaping and reshaping of society. 

Unlike the more holistic theory of critical education, intercultural edu- 
cation — like the other approaches concentrating on the Other — does not 
offer a methodological framework. It does, nonetheless, argue for teach- 
ing techniques that ‘instil an ethos and spirit of spontaneous cooperation 
in the culturally diverse classroom’ (Roux, 2002: 47). This cooperation is 
not only compatible with the critical education methodologies, but a pre- 
requisite for their effective application. Additionally, intercultural educa- 
tion emphasizes the importance of responsiveness and flexibility on 
behalf of the educator when applying their teaching methods (Roux, 
2002), which tends to be overlooked but is particularly important when 
learners come from diverse educational cultures. In the critical intercul- 
turalist approach, therefore, the methodological framework is dialogical 
and aims towards praxis, while at the same time it continually negotiates 
with students their preferred teaching approach. 
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Accordingly, part of the critical educator’s mandate is the initiation of 
learning processes that assist new social actors’ inclusion in the political 
arena, that broaden the political discourse in order to accommodate new 
identities and interpretations, and that democratize existing political insti- 
tutions (Welton, 1995). Intercultural education theory — as any educational 
approach focusing on the Other — does not address the role of the educator. 
It does, however, highlight the need for the educator to possess and 
endorse communicative skills (Roux, 2002). Therefore, while the critical 
educator’s role is to encourage students to voice their ideas in society, the 
intercultural educator creates an environment that enables students to find 
their voice in the first place. These interrelated roles of the critical intercul- 
turalist educator are both necessary in order for students to act as a catalyst 
for the development of an inclusive and pluralistic society — a society in 
which minorities receive the education they yearn for and in which Other 
ideas are reflectively adopted as a resource for the whole society. 

If we applied critical interculturalism to our example of second lan- 
guage education, the curriculum would be generated from students’ lives, 
which become the starting point for choosing the vocabulary and the 
grammar to be studied. Moreover, given that second language education 
theory acknowledges culture as an independent component of the course 
(Corbett, 2003), exploring and communicating learners’ yearnings and 
concerns about their society become a valid part of the course. In such a 
curriculum, students’ globalized society turns into a resource for them in 
order to learn to relate to the Other and to become border-crossers, able to 
contribute towards an inclusive and pluralistic society. The methodology 
of the critical interculturalist second language class has an orientation 
towards group-work, critical discussion and problem-solving so that 
learners develop communicative skills and a cooperative stance towards 
the Other. Additionally, through extracurricular activities, students can 
come into contact with the community. If it is for students to become 
social actors, this contact should not only be with informal social net- 
works but also with established or establishing organizations — depend- 
ing on students’ feelings, of which the educator needs to be highly 
perceptive and responsive to. 

Therefore, despite intercultural education’s shortcomings, it is argued 
that within the critical education framework, critical interculturalism can 
offer a more appropriate learning experience for postindustrial societies 
than the approaches discussed previously. Working within this frame- 
work, interculturalism possesses an element of politicization. Without this 
framework, critical interculturalism would focus on the individual, thus 
remaining unable to deal with the practical challenges that globalization 
has brought to minorities’ education. This framework also provides a 
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theory of knowledge and learning, as well as a curriculum and methodology 
orientation for the critical interculturalist educator. Accordingly, the criti- 
cal interculturalist perspective can enable learners to cross borders and to 
rethink how the discourses of Othering shape the relation between domi- 
nant and subordinate groups. ‘Difference in this case . . . opens the pos- 
sibilities for constructing pedagogical practices that deepen the project of 
a critical democracy’ as well as the possibilities for ‘organising forms of 
cultural democracy that serve to enlarge our moral vision’ (Giroux, 1991: 
308). Such pedagogical practices and forms of cultural democracy are 
both means and aim of the critical interculturalist approach. In this way, 
education can challenge the excluding practices in postindustrial socie- 
ties, while — through enlarging our vision with cosmopolitanized identi- 
ties — it can make the most out of globalization. 
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L'État capitaliste et l'éducation: la restructuration du modèle nordique 
Ari Antikainen 


Cet article discute de la transformation de l'état providence capitaliste et de son 
système éducatif, Il se concentre principalement sur le modèle nordique de l'état 
providence et sur l'éducation en Finlande. I! présente comment les processus de 
restructuration vers un état compétitif se déroulent tant sur un plan politique 
qu’institutionnel. Cependant, les structures de base du modèle nordique et parti- 
culièrement les principes de l'éducation publique et des collèges locaux pour tous 
n’ont pas été modifiées. En suivant une approche institutionnelle lors de l'analyse, 
une nouvelle voie et des nouveaux modèles institutionnels se font jour, mais leur 
légitimation et leur mise en place seront longues. Les évolutions politiques et 
organisationnelles sont beaucoup plus rapides à se mettre en place que celles 
d'ordre socioculturelles. De telles réussites, comme la réforme du marché du tra- 
vail danois et l'essor de la grappe industrielle des TIC, à fort niveau de connais- 
sance, ont montré la voie pour cette transformation. Il est possible qu'une stratégie 
d'état providence et une stratégie d'état compétitif coexistent. 


Mots-clés: allocation conditionnelle + éducation + état compétitif + état providence 
+ modèle nordique 


El estado capitalista y la educación: el caso de la reestructuración 
del modelo nórdico 
Ari Antikainen 


Este artículo analiza la transformación del estado benefactor capitalista y su sis- 
tema educativo enfocándose especialmente en el modelo nórdico de estado bene- 
factor y la educación en Finlandia. Demuestra cómo se están llevando a cabo 
procesos de reestructuración hacia un estado competitivo tanto a nivel de políticas 
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como institucional. Sin embargo, no se tocan las estructuras básicas del modelo o 
patrón nórdico, especialmente los principios de la educación pública y la escuela 
integral y local. Aplicando un análisis de enfoque institucional, emergen patrones 
institucionales y una generación que abre nuevos caminos, pero su legitimización 
y establecimiento llevarán mucho tiempo. Los cambios de política y organización 
se producen mucho más rápido que los cambios socio-culturales. Las historias 
exitosas como la de la reforma del mercado laboral danés y el surgimiento del 
cluster intensivo de conocimientos finlandés ICT han marcado el camino para esta 
transformación. La coexistencia de una estrategia de estado benefactor y una de 
estado competitivo aún es posible. 


Palabras clave: educación + estado benefactor + estado competitivo + estado con 
programa asistencial de trabajo + modelo nórdico 


Restructuration néolibérale des professions de l'éducation et de la 
santé en Europe: questions globales de classes et de genres 
Dennis Beach 


Cet article est basé sur une méta-analyse d'une recherche précédente sur la res- 
tructuration en rapport avec les professions de la santé et de l'éducation en 
Europe et dans le monde. Il souligne les développements habituels et indique le 
róle important et signifiant de cycles spécifiques de transformation du public au 
privé sur les relations de ces professions au cours du dernier siècle. Il présente 
également les mouvements successifs de la force de travail de la sphére domes- 
tique a l'industrie privée pour la marchandiser. Il s’agit des plus importantes 
caractéristiques communes partout dans le monde. L'intervention de l'état a 
constitué un intermédiaire clé dans ces processus, dans lesquels les relations qui 
étaient auparavant hors de la sphère commerciale impliquent désormais l'achat 
ou la vente directs d’une force de travail. Le processus de création de force de 
travail économiquement productive semble également s'étendre à d'autres pro- 
fessions. Cea a des conséquences négatives pour les travailleurs des services, les 
pays à faible PIB et les consommateurs utilisateurs des classes sociales les plus 
basses partout dans le monde. 


Mots-clés: état schumpétérien + force de travail + néolibéralisme + restructuration 
+ travail productif 


Reestructuración neoliberal en las profesiones de la salud y la 
educación en Europa: cuestiones de clase global y género 
Dennis Beach 


Este artículo se basa en el meta-análisis de una investigación anterior sobre rees- 
tructuración en relación con las profesiones de la salud y la educación en Europa 
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y a nivel global. Menciona los desarrollos en común y señala el significativo e 
importante papel de los ciclos específicos de la transformación de un sistema 
público a uno privado en las relaciones productivas en estas profesiones durante 
el último siglo y un sucesivo movimiento laboral desde la esfera local del hogar 
hacia la industria privada como poder laboral mercantilizado, entre las principa- 
les características globales en común. El estado ha sido un importante intermedia- 
rio en estos procesos, mediante los cuales relaciones que solían no estar afectadas 
por el comercio ahora implican la compraventa directa de poder laboral. El pro- 
ceso de creación de un poder laboral económicamente productivo también parece 
estar ampliando su alcance en la esfera profesional, con consecuencias negativas 
para los trabajadores en el área de servicios, los países con bajo PBI y las fracciones 
de consumidores-receptores de clase baja de todo el mundo. 


Palabras clave: estado Schumpeteriano + mano de obra + mano de obra productiva 
+ neoliberalismo + reestructuración 


Education en temps réel: la mondialisation de l’enseignement 
synchronisé 
Miranda Christou 


Sur une planéte en pleine mondialisation oú les interactions interculturelles et 
transnationales sont intenses, l'enseignement et la connaissance se standardisent 
et shomogénéisent de plus en plus sur l'idée que le monde fonctionne en temps 
réel. Ceci conduit à une standardisation, qui se traduit par des pratiques comme 
l'harmonisation de l'enseignement supérieur, des standards de programmes sco- 
laires et des évaluations internationales, en partie facilitée par les innovations 
technologiques. Elle a lieu dans un monde où l'espace-temps se réduit, où le 
temps semble uniforme, linéaire et dé-contextualisé. J'argumente que le concept 
de temps est central dans la construction de la connaissance, de l'expérience de la 
différence et du travail de pédagogie. L'idée prédominante selon laquelle nous 
vivons dans un monde synchronisé, mondialisé où tout le monde est connecté en 
temps réel a des répercussions sur la façon dont les pratiques pédagogiques génè- 
rent de nouvelles façons ‘scientifiques’ de construire de l'altérité et de justifier des 
inégalités, bien que sous le sceau de la qualité, des responsabilités et des choix. 


Mots-clés: enseignement + étudiant mondial + mondialisation + temps 
Educación en tiempo real: la globalización del aprendizaje 
sincronizado 


Miranda Christou 


En un mundo cada vez más globalizado de intensas interacciones intercultura- 
les y transnacionales, el aprendizaje y el conocimiento se están volviendo cada 
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vez más estandarizados y homogéneos en base al supuesto de que el mundo 
funciona en tiempo real. Esta tendencia hacia la estandarización — expresada en 
prácticas tales como la armonización de la educación superior, estándares 
nacionales de programas académicos y exámenes internacionales — se ve facili- 
tada en parte por la innovación tecnológica y se produce en un mundo en el que 
el tiempo-espacio se reducen y el tiempo se considera uniforme, lineal y des- 
contextualizado. Mantengo que el concepto del tiempo es esencial para la cons- 
trucción del conocimiento, la experiencia de la diferencia y la labor pedagógica. 
La idea dominante de que vivimos en un mundo globalizado sincronizado 
donde todos estamos conectados en tiempo real tiene consecuencias en la 
manera en que las prácticas educativas generan nuevas maneras “científicas” de 
construir la ajenidad y justificar la desigualdad, aunque bajo la bandera de la 
calidad, la responsabilidad y la elección. 


Palabras clave: educación + estudiante global + globalización + tiempo 


Restructuration de l’état providence dans l’éducation et ses réfractions 
nationales: les perceptions des enseignants finlandais, irlandais et 
suédois sur les changements en cours 

Jarmo Houtsonen, Magdalena Czaplicka, Sverker Lindblad, Peter Sohlberg et 
Ciaran Sugrue 


Dans de nombreux pays occidentaux, la gouvernance de l'état providence subit 
de profondes transformations. De la méme facon, partout en Europe, des 
réformes, influencées par l'idéologie néolibérale, sont mises en place en particu- 
lier dans le domaine de l'éducation. Cependant, des résultats divergents sont à 
attendre car ces modeles largement partagés sont mis en place dans des pays aux 
histoires et particularités locales spécifiques. L’objectif de cet article est d'exami- 
ner comment les enseignants finlandais, irlandais et suédois pergoivent les chan- 
gements au niveau du contrôle et de l’autonomie professionnels ainsi que 
l'influence de la documentation et de l'évaluation du travail au quotidien. 
L'analyse de correspondance des données de l'enquéte (N = 2304) montre que les 
enseignants finlandais considérent que les nouvelles mesures de réglementation 
n'influencent pas beaucoup leur travail quotidien. Elle indique également que les 
enseignants irlandais et suédois tendent á ressentir une influence croissante du 
contróle et de la responsabilité. Il va de soit qu’en dépit de similarités au niveau 
de la politique formelle et de l’enseignement, les restructurations en Finlande, 
Irlande et Suède sont différentes. 


Mots-clés: analyse de correspondance + enquête + enseignants + enseignement + 
état providence + Finlande + Irlande + restructuration + Suède 
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Reestructuración del estado benefactor en la educación y sus 
refracciones nacionales: percepciones de maestros finlandeses, 
irlandeses y suecos sobre los cambios actuales 

Jarmo Houtsonen, Magdalena Czaplicka, Sverker Lindblad, Peter Sohlberg y 
Ciaran Sugrue 


El gobierno del estado benefactor está sufriendo una profunda transformación en 
muchos países occidentales. Se están realizando reformas similares, influenciadas 
por la ideología neoliberal, en particular en el campo de la educación en toda 
Europa. Sin embargo, los resultados son diferentes ya que estos modelos amplia- 
mente compartidos se adaptan a las particularidades históricas y locales. El obje- 
tivo de este artículo es analizar cómo los maestros finlandeses, irlandeses y suecos 
perciben el cambio en el control y en la autonomía profesional, y la influencia de 
la documentación y evaluación en el trabajo diario. Un análisis de corresponden- 
cia de los datos obtenidos en la encuesta (N = 2304) demuestra que mientras que 
los maestros finlandeses consideran que las nuevas medidas regulatorias no afec- 
tan mucho su trabajo diario, los maestros irlandeses, y también los suecos, en 
general sienten una creciente influencia de control y responsabilidad. Obviamente, 
a pesar de las similitudes en las políticas formales y las leyes educativas, los pro- 
cesos de reestructuración difieren en Pinlandia, Irlanda y Suecia. 


Palabras clave: análisis de correspondencia + educación + encuesta + estado 
benefactor + Finlandia + Irlanda + maestros + reestructuración + Suecia 


Politique néolibérale et la signification des choix contre-intuitifs 
d'une école de la classe moyenne 

David James, Diane Reay, Gill Crozier, Phoebe Beedell, Sumi Hollingworth, 
Fiona Jamieson et Katya Williams 


Cet article examine comment la nature et les effets de la politique néolibérale en 
matiére d'éducation sont soulignés par les résultats d'une enquéte sur les familles 
blanches de classe moyenne anglaise qui choisissent des écoles secondaires 
publiques ordinaires. Après avoir décrit les caractéristiques principales de l'enquête 
et quelques unes de ses conclusions, l'article se concentre sur des aspects spécifiques 
‘globaux’: les perceptions des parents et l'analyse des effets globaux du néolibéra- 
lisme, dont un exemple est illustré en référence à une politique britannique impor- 
tante. Nous en concluons que les conditions ainsi créées, non seulement avantagent 
ceux qui font le choix conventionnel d'un service marchandisé, mais qu'elles peu- 
vent aussi avantager les familles de classe moyenne qui font un choix contre-intuitif. 


Mots-clés: choix d’une école + classe moyenne + néolibéralisme + politique 
éducative 
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Politica neoliberal y el significado de las opciones escolares 
anti-intuitivas de la clase media 

David James, Diane Reay, Gill Crozier, Phoebe Beedell, Sumi Hollingworth, 
Fiona Jamieson y Katya Williams 


Este artículo considera cómo la naturaleza y los efectos de la política neoliberal en 
la educación están iluminados por los resultados de un estudio en base a familias 
de raza blanca y clase media que eligen escuelas secundarias públicas ordinarias 
en Inglaterra. Luego de describir las principales características del estudio y algu- 
nas de sus conclusiones, se consideran las dimensiones “globales” específicas — una 
en términos de la percepción de los padres y la otra en base al análisis de los efec- 
tos globales del neoliberalismo, incluyendo un ejemplo referido a una influyente 
política británica. Llegamos a la conclusión de que las condiciones de tal modo 
generadas no sólo ofrecen ventajas a quienes deciden por opciones convenciona- 
les manteniendo un servicio de mercado sino que también podrían ofrecer venta- 
jas a las familias de clase media que deciden por opciones ‘anti-intuitivas’. 


Palabras clave: clase media + elección de escuelas + neoliberalismo + política 
educativa 


Pour un enseignement qui profite au mieux de la mondialisation: une 
critique de l’approche interculturaliste 
Ira Papageorgiou 


Notre planéte se mondialisant de plus en plus, l'éducation, qui fait partie de la 
sphére sociale, ne peut rester inchangée. Cet article explore l'impact que le 
mélange de populations multi-culturelles et de visions diverses du monde a sur 
l'éducation dans les sociétés post-industrielles. Après avoir revu les approches 
pédagogiques qui ont, jusqu’à présent, sans succès tenté de traiter l'altérité, cet 
article propose la mise en place de ce que nous appelons Tapproche intercultura- 
liste critique”. Il s’agit d'une approche qui conteste les modèles d'exclusion dans 
les sociétés post-industrielles mondialisées, tout en se basant sur le potentiel de 
génération d'une société plus pluraliste et inclusive de la mondialisation. 


Mots-clés: éducation critique + formation tout au long de la vie + inclusion sociale 
+ interculturalisme + mondialisation + pluralisme 
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Para una educación que aproveche al máximo la globalización: un 
enfoque interculturalista crítico 
Ira Papageorgiou 


A medida que nuestro mundo se vuelve cada vez más globalizado, la educación — 
que forma parte de la esfera social — no puede dejar de verse afectada. Este artí- 
culo explora el impacto que tiene la interrelación de las poblaciones de culturas 
combinadas y con diversas visiones sobre el aprendizaje en las sociedades post 
industriales. Luego de analizar los enfoques educativos que han intentado sin 
éxito referirse a la Ajenidad, este artículo propone la aplicación de lo que llama- 
mos el “enfoque interculturalista crítico” - un enfoque que desafía los patrones 
excluyentes en las sociedades globalizadas post industriales al tiempo que desa- 
rrolla el potencial de la globalización para generar una sociedad más pluralista e 
incluyente. 


Palabras clave: aprendizaje durante toda la vida + educación crítica + globalización 
+ inclusión social + interculturalismo + pluralismo 
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7; Liquid Racism and the Danish 
HT Prophet Muhammad Cartoons 


Simon Weaver 
Loughborough University 


abstract: This article examines reactions to the October 2005 publication of the 
Prophet Muhammad cartoons in the Danish newspaper Jyllands-Posten. It does so 
by using the concept of ‘liquid racism’. While the controversy arose because it is 
considered blasphemous by many Muslims to create images of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the article argues that the meaning of the cartoons is multidimen- 
sional, that their analysis is significantly more complex than most commentators 
acknowledge, and that this complexity can best be addressed via the concept of 
liquid racism. The article examines the liquidity of the cartoons in relation to four 
readings. These see the cartoons as: (1) a criticism of Islamic fundamentalism; 
(2) blasphemous images; (3) Islamophobic and racist; and (4) satire and a defence 
of freedom of speech. Finally, the relationship between postmodernity and the rise 
of fundamentalism is discussed because the cartoons, reactions to them, and 
Islamic fundamentalism, all contain an important postmodern dimension. 


keywords: fundamentalism + Islamophobia + liquid racism + postmodernity 
+ Prophet Muhammad cartoons 


Twelve cartoons depicting the Islamic Prophet Muhammad were originally 
published in the conservative Danish newspaper Jyllands-Posten on 30 
September 2005. The events that followed have been widely documented. 
This article examines what has not been unpacked, the specific detail of 
the incongruous and rhetorical structure of the cartoons and the effect this 
had on the debates and reactions that followed. I argue that the incongru- 
ity of the cartoons encourages tension and debate in a linguistic frame 
that does not allow for a clear outcome or ‘winner’. 

It is necessary to add an early caveat — some contextual definition of the 
terms ‘cartoon’ and ‘satire’ — as both are used in a strictly descriptive 
rather than normative sense. The term ‘cartoon’ is employed while not 
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assuming that the Prophet Muhammad cartoons are humorous to all, or 
anyone. Rather, I use “cartoon” to describe the images because they were 
broadly created with the use of structural incongruity, drawn by an artist, 
and appeared as political artwork in a newspaper that regularly publishes 
such drawings. Of course, many cartoons that appear in daily newspa- 
pers are not funny to all, are offensive to their subject and rely heavily on 
ridicule as a trope. Furthermore, and as is discussed later, my use of 
‘satire’ is descriptive. It signifies a broad category of political humour and 
lampooning, rather than a ‘noble art’ that highlights wrongdoing or 
shows ‘truth to power’. Although not usually acknowledged in such 
debates, satire is entwined with partisan outlooks and is often an ambigu- 
ous art form. 

The events that followed the publication of the cartoons included a 
series of protests from Danish Muslims, subsequent reprinting of the car- 
toons in over 50 countries and the escalation of protest, with violent pro- 
test occurring in some Muslim countries (Butler, 2006). The cartoons were 
published with an article by the Jyllands-Posten culture editor Flemming 
Rose, which discussed freedom of speech and self-censorship, and 
explained how the Danish writer Kare Bluitgen had difficulty finding an 
illustrator to draw Muhammad for a children’s book. The article also 
reported ‘that a local comedian said he didn’t dare make fun of the Koran’ 
(Whittam Smith, 2006). The controversy was escalated by a delegation of 
Danish imams touring the Middle East to lobby governments. This 
impacted on Denmark with the closure of a number of Arab embassies 
and a consumer boycott of Danish products in the Middle East. 

Reaction also included government-organized rioting in some Muslim 
countries, which resulted in a number of deaths (Butler, 2006). The Organ- 
ization of the Islamic Conference and Arab League requested that the UN 
enact sanctions against Denmark and introduce blasphemy laws. The 
Danish lobbyists had presented a dossier in the Middle East titled ‘Dossier 
about Championing the Prophet Muhammad Peace be Upon Him’ 
(Hansen, 2006a: 9), which included the 12 cartoons and, it was reported, 
‘three additional cartoons of unknown origin: one shows Mohamed with 
a pig’s snout, one shows the Prophet as a dangerous paedophile and the 
third shows a Muslim at prayer being buggered by a dog’ (Lawson, 2006). 
It was later revealed that the image containing the pig’s snout was in fact 
a contestant at a French, not Danish, pig-squealing contest and had noth- 
ing to do with insulting Islam (Hansen, 2006a: 9). The dossier also 
included ‘pictures from another Danish newspaper, anti-Muslim hate 
mail, a televised interview with Dutch member of parliament Ms. Ayaan 
Hirsi Ali, who received the Freedom Prize from the Danish Liberal Party’ 
(Hansen, 2006a: 9), and is a regular critic of misogynistic uses of Islam. In 
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February 2008, the cartoons were reprinted by several Danish newspapers, 
including Jyllands-Posten, in response to the arrest of three people accused 
of plotting to murder Kurt Westergaard, who penned the bomb/turban 
cartoon (Olsen, 2008). 

The 12 cartoons are all very different and only the most rigid of readings 
could argue they are equally offensive, blasphemous, racist or Islamophobic. 
So, for example, one of the cartoons simply shows Muhammad with a 
stick, walking through a desert. This is perhaps the only one that does not 
contain an incongruity. Another is benign towards all versions of Islam 
that understand irony. As Hansen explains, ‘One was a subtle attack on the 
paper itself: in it, Muhammed is not the Prophet but rather a young boy, a 
second generation migrant. He points to the chalkboard script: “The edito- 
rial team of Jyllands-Posten is a bunch of reactionary provocateurs” ’ 
(Hansen, 2006a: 8). Similarly, one depicts Kare Bluitgen in a turban, hold- 
ing a stick figure of Muhammad, as an orange inscribed with “publicity 
stunt’ falls into the turban. As a report explained, ‘The proverb “an orange 
in the turban” is a Danish expression meaning “stroke of luck”: here, the 
added publicity for the book’ (Anon., 2006). Bleich (2006: 17) also com- 
ments on the diversity of the cartoons and states: ‘it is not true that the 
cartoons universally contribute to Muslims’ ethno-racial outsider status’. It 
is, therefore, fairly implausible to argue that three of the 12 cartoons are 
offensive or racist. They are, however, not all equally benign. 

The humour theorist Arthur Asa Berger claims that ‘it is much easier to 
ridicule someone, to make allusions about someone’s transgressions and 
crimes, and to express contempt and loathing for someone visually by 
using caricature than it is in prose’ (Berger, 1995: 144). The two cartoons 
generally considered most offensive draw on this potential. The first shows 
a sketch of Muhammad with a bomb in his turban. The second shows 
Muhammad with his eyes blacked out and holding a sword. Two women 
stand behind him wearing burkhas that only allow their eyes to be seen. 

It is an important point, and one omitted from most commentaries, that 
a satirical cartoon is necessarily constructed with an incongruity or with a 
contrast, and that this incongruity encourages a number of ambiguous 
readings. In the first of the offensive cartoons, the image of Muhammad is 
juxtaposed with the image of a terrorist bomb and creates an incongruity 
because bombs are not worn in turbans. The second offensive cartoon 
plays on the prohibition of depicting Muhammad by showing him with 
his identity obscured. The mark of the censor on Muhammad’s face 
becomes the focus of the incongruity, in contrast to the women behind him 
who have everything but their eyes obscured. This forms a visual opposi- 
tion or incongruity that mocks both the prohibition of depicting Muhammad 
and the concept of women wearing burkhas. These incongruities lead to 
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various reactions because they do not create a literal or denotative meaning. 
They set up chains of connotation and create the ‘liquidity’ of the images 
(for a commensurate account of the contextual ambiguity of visuals, see 
Miller et al., 2009). 

Liquidity is an appropriate term for discursive meaning that is ambigu- 
ous. Zygmunt Bauman argues the * “Liquid modern” is a society in 
which the conditions under which its members act change faster than it 
takes the ways of acting to consolidate into habits and routines’ (Bauman, 
2005: 1). Such liquidity is characteristic of postmodernity, with its increase 
in the occurrence and experience of ambivalence.’ I propose that postmod- 
ern tendencies are exhibited in the structure and appearance of certain 
instances of racism, in what I call ‘liquid racism’. 


Liquid Racism 


The existence of ambivalence and contradiction in the proximity of racist 
expression has been documented in the social sciences (e.g. Billig et al., 
1988; Rattansi, 2007: 118, 120). This has led Rattansi to argue that there can 
be no essentialized racist subject (Rattansi, 2007: 118). Such research sug- 
gests that because subjects often negotiate contradictory discourses, some 
racist and some non-racist, a singular racist subjectivity is difficult to 
identify. I argue elsewhere that traditional forms of racist humour can act 
as rhetorical devices that resolve the ambiguities of racism and so aid the 
task of negotiation (Weaver, 2007). We see later that certain readings of the 
cartoons are involved in this process. By developing the concept of ‘liquid 
racism’, I would like to move the discussion of racism and ambivalence 
“away” from the proximity of the subject, to show how certain cultural 
signs can contain the ability to produce simultaneous and ambiguous 
racist and non-racist readings. 

Liquid racism is a racism generated by ambiguous cultural signs that 
encourages the development of entrenched socio-discursive positioning, 
alongside reactions to racism, when reading these signs. The images are 
ambiguous because they combine the signs of older racisms alongside 
those of political and social issues that are not necessarily racist. The 
development of entrenched positioning occurs because, and as is unpacked 
later, the ambiguity of the images create and encourage fundamentalist 
reactions.’ Reactions to the images as racism occur as the reader connects 
primarily with the signs of older racisms. 

The term ‘liquid racism’ gives the impression that we are now faced 
with a racism whose structure has changed and is obviously less solid 
than traditional racisms. The metaphor can be unpacked significantly. 
Bauman describes the ‘liquid modern’ as a society without solid patterns 
or routines, under processes of constant change that have accelerated. It 
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is a society where the meaning of identities, objects and ‘others’ frequently 
shift position and mutate. Bauman does not discuss racism in detail in his 
corpus on liquid modernity and so I wish to develop the term ‘liquid racism’ 
to identify cultural signs that exhibit some of the tendencies of post/ 
liquid modernity. Liquid racism is generated by interactions between the 
sophisticated rhetoric of racism in society, the complexity and diversity of 
ethnic identity and continuous population movements. 

Liquid drastically loses its shape when it is removed from its ‘con- 
tainer’. This suggests that liquid racism is one that needs a ‘container’ in 
which to be viewed, yet cannot produce a monolithic reading. Individual 
subjects may, therefore, develop particular semantic containers according 
to context and circumstance. Structurally, an increase in the ‘volume’ of 
sign-slippage in liquid racism allows for no straightforward way of estab- 
lishing or asserting any semantic superiority of interpretation, making 
critique more challenging. Liquid racism has a malleable form that has far 
more potential for ambiguity, and this, we will see, paradoxically encour- 
ages and polarizes fixed readings. Rattansi (2007: 122) describes the ‘polar- 
ised shouting matches from entrenched positions’ that often appear in 
debates of racism. These are common around liquid racism. The content 
of liquid racism is constructed through the referents of cultural racism 
and embodied racism but the increased volume of its assemblage will cre- 
ate many potential readings, and this will affect its overall definitions of 
the ‘other’ which are multiple and protean. 

The increased ambivalence of liquid racism means that it may be diffi- 
cult to define, or that its definition may shift. This does not mean that such 
formations are not experienced by social actors as racism, as older forms 
of racism are. In many instances, because of its structural ambiguity, the 
impact may not be taken seriously because it is invisible from certain 

ives. This continues the development of immunity to criticism 
exhibited in the shift to postwar, postcolonial, cultural racism. 

The concept of liquid racism presents two questions: is liquid racism 
really a new racism or just older racisms hiding themselves better? If 
liquid racism is genuinely more open then the argument surely sug- 
gests itself that it is not racism at all, or is a weakened and challenged 
residue of racism? To answer the first question, liquid racism uses both 
embodied and culturally racist signs but it is more ambiguous and con- 
tains more semantic layers. Further research will uncover the extent of 
liquid racism, both socially and historically, and so its newness is open 
to more complex readings. It certainly appears ‘new’ in terms of struc- 
ture but decidedly old in terms of content. Bauman’s thesis on liquid 
modernity suggests there are socio-semantic formations that proliferate 
in a global age, that are perhaps new in terms of the level of complexity 
of readings generated. 
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On the second question, liquid racism should not be seen as a specifically 
weakened or challenged residue of racism but rather as an ambiguous form 
that is specifically encouraged nowadays and one that weakens various 
defences against claims of racism. Itis a form of racism that is promoted and 
encouraged by the mass media. It is ambiguous but, crucially, this ambiguity 
has, in part, encouraged media interest. In an age of interactive and polyvo- 
cal media, liquid racism generates a ‘debate’, providing more material and 
more positions to debate because it is ambiguous. Traditional monosemic 
racism fails to provide this potential and so is less media friendly or malle- 
able and less open to exploitation for media content. Liquid racism also 
leads to the specific staging of proteophobic and proteophilic oppositions in 
media debate — all social actors need to do is take a side. It remains that 
many social actors do not ‘read’ liquid racism in its complexity, and so, as is 
explained later, it is as much reader interpretation and (lack of) reflexivity, as 
well as the expression of liquid racism, that is in need of critique. 


Four Readings of the Cartoons 


In creating this liquidity, descriptions of the cartoons (which focus on the 
two deemed most offensive) give them several meanings, which can coex- 
ist because of the incongruity or ambiguity of the visual images. These 
can be summarized as: 


1. The cartoons are a criticism of Islamic fundamentalism. 

2. The cartoons are blasphemous because they depict Muhammad, so are 
insulting to Muslims and an attack on Islam. 

3. The cartoons suggest Muhammad is a terrorist and thus imply that Muslims 
are terrorists by association. This stereotype is Islamophobic and racist. 

4. The cartoons are satirical and should be defended under the principle 
of freedom of speech 


Most reactions to the cartoons see one reading and develop it as the most 
valid, or regard one reading as the most offensive. Some take one reading as 
the most politically expedient and so construct a rhetorical argument for the 
realism of that reading and against its opponents (e.g. Hervik, 2008, in rela- 
tion to reading 3). Such accounts do not read the cartoons as signs that exist 
in a specific semiotic ‘frame’ and most do not consider issues of polysemia 
in relation to any particular reading of the cartoons. Such readings inflict 
erasure on each other and encourage the liquidity of the controversy. 


A Criticism of Islamic Fundamentalism 

The first reading, a criticism of Islamic fundamentalism, is developed in 
the comments of Westergaard, the cartoonist of the bomb/turban cartoon, 
and by Rose. In explaining his ‘stated’ meaning, Westergaard argues: 
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The cartoon is not about Islam as a whole, but the part that apparently can 
inspire violence, terrorism, death and destruction. And thereby the fundamen- 
talist part of Islam. I wanted to demonstrate that terrorists get their spiritual 
ammunition from Islam. There are interpretations of it that are incorrect. The 
general impression among Muslims is that it is about Islam as a whole. It is not. 


(Westergaard, 2006) 


Westergaard insists that the bomb/turban cartoon should not be read as 
racist and Islamophobic. In line with this, but with a less specific focus, 
the 12 cartoons surround an article on self-censorship and freedom of 
speech. The comments of Flemming Rose illuminate the sentiment of the 
article and express a reading close to Westergaard’s: 


The modern, secular society is rejected by some Muslims. They demand a 
special position, insisting on special consideration of their own religious 
feelings. It is incompatible with contemporary democracy and freedom of 
speech, where you must be ready to put up with insults, mockery and ridi- 
cule. (Rose, 2005) 


These statements are described as the ‘stated’ rather than the ‘intended’ 
meaning for two reasons. First, the cartoonists and Rose, in anticipation of 
the proceeding debate and protest, had an interest in presenting a particu- 
lar form of intentionality that might disguise the thoughts or motives 
behind the piece. Put simply, any anti-Muslim or broadly racist motivation 
would be downplayed. Second, the individuals involved may not have 
been completely aware of their own intentionality when they created the 
cartoons. Freud’s (1991 [1905])) theory of joking offers a number of insights 
that aid this discussion. Freud argued that humour results from a nervous 
release of energy, and that jokes often have a similar function to dreams or 
slips of the tongue because they represent the expression of repressed 
thoughts, or thoughts that are not socially acceptable as serious discourse. 
For Freud, tendentious jokes either express hostility, aggression or have a 
sexual content, which includes most jokes that generate insult. Freud con- 
sidered there to be an element of self-denial in tendentious humour, that 
the joke involves an act of self-deception by the joker. This suggests inten- 
tionality is an ambiguous concept and one difficult to prove. 

Much has been said on the conservative politics of Jyllands-Posten 
(Bleich, 2006; Carens, 2006; Hervik, 2008; Modood, 2006a, 2006b), and it 
seems obvious that the cartoons were intended to provoke a reaction from 
some Muslims at some level, as well as offending their religious sensibili- 
ties. While conservative journalists have equal rights of expression, of 
course, the comments of Rose do paint a stereotypical image of Muslims 
in Europe, although he is careful to only accuse ‘some Muslims’. As a 
conservative newspaper, Jyllands-Posten may have seen the exercise as a 
worthwhile task, for the greater good as they see it. 
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I do not make an argument for censoring the cartoons or other instances 
of offensive satire. Censoring satire would likely prove self-defeating and 
encourage increasingly coded forms of racist expression, and where rac- 
ism is debated or ambiguous, might lead to a subtle authoritarianism. 
Moreover, discussions of censure in the debates that followed seemed to 
miss the point of the initial article on self-censorship (e.g. Modood, 2006a, 
2006b). Most commentators also fail to mention that the structural ambi- 
guity of satire complicates a comparison with hate speech (cf. Bleich, 
2006). Humour, while not always funny, is a linguistic or visual frame that 
differs from serious communication. It is difficult to convincingly argue 
that it could be censored on the grounds of it being intended to generate 
specific serious reactions. Despite this, humour does support racism, and 
it is possible to outline the rhetorical potential of such images, and to 
argue that humour is often more than ‘just humour’. The ‘seriousness’ of 
humour is such that its rhetorical effects are often more pointed because 
they are ambiguous and difficult to place inside categories such as hate 
speech. The stated meaning of the cartoons gives no basis on which to 
accuse anyone of hate speech, and while hate speech legislation often 
focuses on effect, on speech that might stir up hatred, the target is not 
usually the speaker. In the case of the cartoons controversy, those involved 
in their production received threats while there was a notable absence of 
any obvious cases of incitement of hatred or violence towards Muslims 
(Ammitzbøll and Vidino, 2007). 


Blasphemous Images 

The ‘blasphemous reading’, the idea that the cartoons are an insult to 
Islam, appears in both direct protest and commentary. In outlining it, 
Yasmin Alibhai-Brown offers a description of the outrage caused by the 
cartoons: ‘Flemming Rose... sought out controversial cartoonists to cre- 
ate caricatures of the Prophet Mohamed, not because they had something 
bold and compelling to say, but simply to enrage, like bullfighters goad- 
ing a bull’ (Alibhai-Brown, 2006). Hansen explains how in October 2005, 
‘Muslim organisations in Denmark filed a complaint against the paper, 
claiming the publication constituted blasphemy under a rarely invoked 
section of the Danish criminal code’ (Hansen, 2006a: 9). The blasphemous 
reading also gained purchase in Muslim countries where the dossier was 
publicized and unrest provoked. An example is reported by Katherine 
Butler: ‘the sense of outrage at what is being depicted as an orchestrated 
Western assault on Muslim sensibilities, appears to cut across Pakistani 
society’ (Butler, 2006). She adds “Major General Shaukat Sultan Khan, the 
President’s spokesman, said the “blasphemous sketches” could be “detri- 
mental to world peace. ... Moderate or non-practising Muslims are as one 
on this. It is like shoving pork down our throat” * (Butler, 2006). These 
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extracts highlight one reading of the cartoons, as they develop as a trope 
that holds both anti-western prejudice and offence at blasphemy. 

There are different interpretations inside this reading. Some see the 
cartoons as a comment on the state of civilized society. These argue that 
because the cartoons show a lack of respect towards the faith of Muslims 
they are not reflective of ideal discourse in a civilized society. One letter 
to The Independent argues that, ‘Respect for other faiths is the basis of 
civilised society, particularly when we are living in an increasingly multi- 
faith and multi-cultural world where peace and harmony can only be 
achieved through understanding the sensitivities of others’ (Malik, 2006).° 
On the other hand, some examples of the reading express threats. For 
example, Robert Fisk reports how: 


The Islamic Army in Iraq, one of the main insurgent groups, made a blood- 
curdling call yesterday for violence against citizens of countries where carica- 
tures of the Prophet Mohammed had been published. “We swear to God, if we 
catch one of their citizens in Iraq, we will cut him to pieces, to take revenge for 
Prophet,’ it said in an unverified internet statement [sic]. (Fisk, 2006) 


While the Islamic Army in Iraq is not necessarily a fundamentalist 
organization, it is a violent one, and this reaction to the cartoons, and other 
threats of violence, represent a response that echoes the stated meaning. 
Most commentators suggest that it would be a retrograde and authoritar- 
ian act to reinstate blasphemy as a serious offence. As such, other grounds 
of complaint are called upon to render criticism of the cartoons, or to 
reformulate the charge of blasphemy. 


Islamophobia and Racism 

The dominant sociological critique of the cartoons argues that they are 
culturally racist and an example of Islamophobia. The culturally racist 
reading is not one that is widely articulated in the media; in fact, it is an 
important point that most protests against the cartoons do not say that the 
cartoons are racist. This idea emerges in academia and is dependent on 
the concept of Islamophobia. An initial incoherence in this argument is 
that it forms an example of sociological mistranslation: the application of 
ill-fitting sociological categories to discourse that expresses outrage with 
quite different terms and concepts. So, for example, Hansen, in a survey 
of 113 newspaper articles, found that ‘Of those who took a position, 58 
(43%) argued that the cartoons were offensive to Islam, while seven (5%) 
said they were both offensive to Islam and racist’ (Hansen, 2006b: 49). 
Racism does not appear from the outset to be the major cause of complaint. 
This does not discount that the cartoons may be motivated by, and create, 
anti-Muslim racism but it does suggest that anti-racism may not be the 
only motive for reaction — thus highlighting the liquidity of the cartoons. 
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Islamophobia sees the religion of the Muslim as ‘other’. As Modood 
(2005a: 11foutlines, ‘religion can be the basis of racialisation as long as the 
religion of a group can be linked to physical ancestry and descent’. 
Incompatibility with European culture is also regularly cited as a charac- 
teristic of Islam by Islamophobes (Balibar, 1991: 24). Anti-Muslim and anti- 
Asian racism exists and should be taken seriously and this also involves a 
rigorous approach to the concepts used in identifying it. ‘Islamophobia’ 
is a contested term and one critiqued as too broad (Halliday, 1999). 
Importantly, to describe cultural racism as new or more sophisticated is to 
describe it as increasingly polysemic. Islamophobia is a racism that often 
exhibits the coding, ambiguity or polysemia common in cultural racism. 
As Rattansi (2007: 111) states * “Islamophobia” or any other kind of hostil- 
ity to Islam and Muslims is not necessarily racist, but in many contexts can 
take a relatively “strong” or “hard” racist form.” This is further compli- 
cated when combined with the ambiguity of the cartoons. 

The idea that the cartoons stereotype Muslims or are Islamophobic 
appears in some press comment. One in The Independent expresses this: 
“As there is no suggestion in history that he was a terrorist, the figure is 
clearly a proxy for all Muslims’ (Shamsad, 2006). Another argues: 

To imply that his teachings legitimate terrorist activities is in itself a deliberate 

act of incitement to hatred. The purpose behind the publication and re- 

publication of the cartoons was deliberate provocation, based on a belief that 

Muslims are fair targets for any kind of insults. (Hasan, 2006) 


The idea that the cartoons represent a deliberate act of provocation, that 
they are clearly a proxy for all Muslims, that this is the intended and only 
meaning, is impossible to sustain. It is clearly one reading, but not the 
only one, and so highlights the liquid aspect of the debate. Importantly, 
the cartoons allow, because of their incongruity, for Islamophobia to be 
implied in readings of them. Paradoxically, this implication fails to alow 
for clear or serious racist intent to be proven. 

Sociological accounts have developed the racist reading. Modood 
suggests: 


... the cartoons are not just about one individual but about Muslims per se — 
just as a cartoon portraying Moses as a crooked financier would not be about 
one man but a comment on Jews. And just as the latter would be racist, so are 
the cartoons in question. (Modood, 2006a: 1) 


Analogies between the Prophet Muhammad cartoons and various exam- 
ples of anti-Semitism or anti-Semitic cartoons highlight that religious 
groups can be racialized. Modood’s example makes clear that to see Islam 
and terrorism as inherently connected is a cultural stereotype and thus 
culturally racist but it does not prove that the ‘Muslim terrorist’ is socially 
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and historically entrenched in the same way as the ‘rich crooked Jew’. The 
analogy rhetorically draws on anti-Semitism for support and invokes 
thé image of pre-Second World War anti-Semitic stereotyping. Perhaps 
the most problematic aspect of this comparison is the implicit assertion 
that western European anti-Muslim racism has, in recent history, impac- 
ted on Muslims in the same way that anti-Semitism impacted on Jews. 
Moreover, the analogy also erases the reality of European Islamic funda- 
mentalism, which is often seen as a legitimate target for satire. 

That said, an anti-Muslim racist reading of the cartoons has been devel- 
oped by the British National Party, who use it for supporting culturally 
racist ideology. In this case the cartoons are used as a signifier of all 
Muslims and are situated as a way of expressing proteophobia. Robert 
Verkaik reports that, ‘The British National Party has published some of 
the cartoons on its website. “British newspapers have united in their cow- 
ardice by refusing to carry the cartoons which have caused a storm of 
protest and anger amongst the Muslim world”, read the accompanying 
statement’ (Verkaik, 2006). The BNP was reported to have used one of the 
cartoons in the May 2006 local authority elections, as Andrew Grice writes 
that the BNP ‘will include in its campaign material one of the cartoons 
which sparked outrage among Muslims across the world, showing the 
Prophet Mohamed with a bomb in his turban’ (Grice, 2006). Such uses 
confirm the ambiguity of the images and the necessary rigidity of the 
reader who can ‘overcome’ this. The power of the cartoons lies in the dis- 
tortions created. The cartoons generate a form of liquid racism that requires 
the addition, consumption and subsequent negation of the other readings 
in order to sustain its persuasiveness. 


Satire and the Defence of Free Speech 

In defining satire, Stott (2005: 109) states that it ‘aims to denounce folly 
and vice and urge ethical and political reform through the subjection of 
ideas to humorous analysis’. This presents the idea that humour is able to 
analyse serious events in a particular way. As stated, it might represent 
the partisan ridicule of a political position and a rhetorical expression of 
ideology, as ethics are rarely objective. It also points to the specific seman- 
tic alienation of the object of humour - through the creation of a separa- 
tion between self-definition and definition through ridicule. Griffin (1994: 
37) adds a similar comment: ‘satire works like the preacher-rhetorician to 
persuade his audience to virtue’. I have explained that the specific targets 
of the cartoons are ambiguous. Contrary to this, for example, Sardar (2006: 1) 
argues: “A cartoon is a satiric device. Satire holds a mirror to the powerful, 
speaking truth to power. But European Muslims can hardly be described 
as powerful.’ This firmly sees the cartoons through the culturally racist 
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lens, but if one takes the target to be Islamic fundamentalism, then they 
do have a satirical and ethical reading. It seems, then, that the targets of 
the cartoons are multiple, and thus, so are the ethical impacts. 

It is hardly a new phenomenon for satire to be offensive to its target and 
cause outrage. For example, Stott (2005: 106) explains that in Aristophanes’ 
comedy: ‘Abuse that we would now consider libellous was a fundamental 
part of comedy.’ Following the trend of offensiveness, Greek satire 
became influential in the 18th century as ‘English authors rediscovered 
satirical models as a powerful form of social commentary’ (Stott, 2005: 
112). Many of the examples in Gatrell’s (2006) City of Laughter show the 
insulting nature of London’s 18th-century satire. It is the stretching of 
incongruity in satire that encourages the ridiculous meaning. Hence, sat- 
ire is never nice, gentlemanly or civil, and has frequently encouraged the 
authoritarian response of reaching for the censor’s mark. 

Returning to the Prophet Muhammad cartoons, on the satirical side of 
the coin (or incongruity) is the liberal secular reading and defence of free- 
dom of speech, which is also a defence of satire. The stated meaning of the 
cartoons, summarized as a comment on Islamic fundamentalism and a 
defence of freedom of speech in reaction to self-censorship, was, in the 
proceeding debates, championed by a number of writers and journalists. 
Some of these do acknowledge that the cartoons may be genuinely offen- 
sive to Muslims, but very few touch on the issue of racism in any depth. 
Johann Hari exemplifies this position: 

Surely the only position for a liberal and a democrat to take is to rally to the 

side of the cartoonists? . . . free speech is not freedom to be nice. It is freedom 

to be offensive, foolish or even racist, or it is nothing. (Hari, 2006a) 


As his argument develops, the defence becomes more determined: 
A poisonous cliché sprang up: that this is a fight between ‘Liberal fundamen- 
talists’ and Islamic fundamentalists, two equally extreme sides that reasonable 
people should reject. Do these people really believe there is a moral equiva- 
lence between a system of free speech that protects everyone, Muslims 


included, and a superstitious taboo that proposes to erect a wall around one 

man and silence all criticism of him? (Hari, 2006a) 
The liberal secular reading develops from the stated meaning. By denying 
concern for the interpretation of the cartoons, it becomes a defence of 
principle that attempts to position itself externally to the meanings that 
are created by the cartoons. The second quote emphasizes this, as Hari 
begins to give normative judgement on the wider arguments. Later he 
comments on the London demonstration against the cartoons: 


This year, London has seen more than one mass rally in favour of censorship. 
The enemies of free speech recur throughout the ages, appalled by Michelangelo, 
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Galileo, DH Lawrence . . . and today, it is cartoon depictions of Mohamed that 
stoke their rage. Tomorrow it will be something else, perhaps something you 
love. (Hari, 2006b) 


This view is supported in many commentaries: for example, Greg Dyke 
offers a viewpoint on why the British press had not reproduced the car- 
toons, through recounting comments made by Salman Rushdie: 


He told us that our tolerant liberal society which we had fought to establish 
over centuries, was in danger of being destroyed from within because that very 
tolerance meant we tolerated people who didn’t share those same values and, 
as a result, they would undermine them. I have a horrible feeling that this is 
what is happening today. (Dyke, 2006) 


These debates assert the defence of a principle — freedom of speech. 
Being directly caught up in the unfolding discourse and characteristic 
of journalistic commentary, where opinion is paramount, there is little 
attempt to say anything about the way in which the debates have 
developed as a direct result of the semantic structure of the cartoons, 
thus they perpetuate the liquid aspects of the debate. Certainly the 
debates capture important points but many become as entrenched as 
the other positions do. In doing so they tend to forgo discussions of 
categories of ‘free’ and ‘hate’ speech, in relation to racism and the car- 
toons, that might highlight unacknowledged contradictions in their 
discursive positioning. 


Postmodernity and Fundamentalism 


There is . . . a specifically postmodern form of religion, born of the internal 
contradiction of postmodern life, of the specifically postmodern form in which 
the sufficiency of man and the banality of dreams to take human fate under 
human control are revealed. This form has come to be known under the 
English name of fundamentalism. (Bauman, 1997: 182; emphasis in the original) 


There is a postmodern tendency at work in the cartoons controversy. 
Readings of the cartoons become fixed when the position of the reader 
becomes entrenched, or at a more extreme level, fundamentalist. This was 
evident in the BNP’s use of the cartoons and in the violent reactions 
towards non-Muslim Europeans from some Muslims. 

While the BNP’s use of the cartoons encourages racism, there was also 
an ostensive display of anti-European hatred expressed in the violent 
protest surrounding the cartoons. For example, Hansen (2006a: 9) states 
that ‘On 30 January, armed gunmen in the Gaza strip stormed the 
European Union office in Gaza, threatening to kidnap the workers unless 
the EU issued an official apology. Hamas’s leaders demanded that Denmark 
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punish the cartoonists and Jyllands-Posten.’ Further to this, in Europe there 
were also expressions of violent intent: 


Demonstrations were organised outside the Danish embassy in London, during 
which radical Islamists brandished placards stating: ‘Slay [also butcher/ 
massacre/behead/ exterminate] those who insult Islam’, ‘Free speech go to 
hell’, ‘Europe is the cancer and Islam is the cure’, and ‘Europe will pay, your 
9/11 is on its way’. (Hansen, 2006a: 10) 


An organizer at the London protest, Umran Javed, was later found guilty of 
inciting racial hatred. Shenai Raif reports that “He was said to have shouted: 
“Bomb, Bomb Denmark, Bomb, bomb, USA” * (Raif, 2007). What is signifi- 
cant is that the vitriol generated in these reactions is in response to a series 
of ambiguous cartoons. This is a fundamentalist reaction to liquid racism. 

Bauman argues that fundamentalism, both religious and non-religious, 
is a tendency that is a specific product of postmodernity. He suggests, 


... fundamentalism is the supreme (though radically simplified) embodiment 
of a tendency aided and abetted by the whole thrust of postmodern culture. 
One may conclude that religious fundamentalism is a legitimate child of post- 
modernity, born of its joys and torments, and heir to its achievements and 
worries alike. (Bauman, 1997: 184) 


Bauman sees postmodernity as a period in which there is a notable and sig- 
nificant increase in the occurrence and experience of ambivalence, instabil- 
ity, liquidity and the predictable anxiety that results from this. The 
postmodern condition is also said to lead to an increase in individualism, 
both chosen and prescribed. Bauman argues that * “Fundamentalism”, 
choosing to hold fast to inherited and/or ascribed identity, is a natural and 
legitimate offspring of planet-wide enforced individualisation’ (Bauman, 
2005: 27). Fundamentalism is, therefore, a reaction to an ambivalent world 
and an attempted reordering of that world through its reinscription.‘ 
Following this rationale, fundamentalism has, for Bauman, an equivalent 
relationship to ambivalence as fascism. Hence, he argues that ‘religious fun- 
damentalism belongs to a wider family of totalitarian or proto-totalitarian 
solutions offered to all those who find the burden of individual freedom 
excessive and unbearable’, that it ‘is an offer of an alternative rationality’ 
(Bauman, 1997: 184, 185; emphasis in the original). The cartoons, when 
viewed through a fundamentalist lens, become the ambiguous, non-literal 
antithesis of that identity. The ambivalence feeds fundamentalism as the 
very thing that it cannot stand and wishes to remove from the world. This 
reverses the pattern found around traditional racist humour, where rather 
than it being a discourse of hatred of the ‘other’ that forms the impetus for 
joke creation, hatred is expressed as outrage towards the created incongruity 
(Weaver, 2007). 
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The Prophet Muhammad cartoons have an ambiguous and liquid form. 
It is the incongruity, in addition to the complexity of the political debates, 
that construct the nucleus of this liquidity. They are, therefore, an article of 
culture that one might, quite fairly, be ambivalent about, especially when 
we are discussing the serious arguments of what they are really intended 
to mean, and what should be done with them. This article demonstrates 
that further discussion and investigation of polysemia, ambivalence and 
racism, especially cultural racism, now seems necessary and urgent. 


Conclusion 


The article has highlighted the development of liquid racism — a racism of 
ambiguous cultural signs that encourages the development of entrenched 
socio-discursive positioning when reading these signs. Examples of entrenched 
positioning have been drawn from four perspectives that encompass the 
stated meaning, complaints of blasphemy, complaints of racism and a 
defence of satire and freedom of speech. The concept of liquid racism 
should allow us to identify racism where the sign-systems that make it up 
are entwined with not just the ambivalence of racist subjectivity but also an 
assemblage of issues, perspectives and contexts of reading. It is certainly 
important for the sociology of race and ethnicity to gauge this complexity 
and to hope to do more than (re)produce shouting matches with inflexible 
concepts. Further research may also highlight other examples of liquid 
racism alongside the continued existence of older formations. 

The Prophet Muhammad cartoons are an ambiguous form and there is 
no one true or correct reading of them. This structural ambiguity does not 
preclude them from producing racist readings. They also have the ability to 
provoke fascist or fundamentalist responses. Such complexity shows that 
liquid racism does not signify an unimportant racism or a racism less seri- 
ous than traditional forms. It is serious because it signifies the paradox that 
a war of words over what they mean and whether they should be con- 
demned will ignite rather than defuse the volatility of ambiguous images. 


Notes 


I wish to thank the three anonymous reviewers for their helpful comments on the 
article. Thanks also to Michael Pickering for his useful comments, and to Gregor 
McLennan and Thomas Osborne for guidance on an earlier version. The article 
was finalised during an ESRC funded Postdoctoral Fellowship (PTA-026-27-2168). 


1. Overall, there is no substantive difference between Bauman’s definitions of 


postmodernity and liquid modernity - apart from the metaphorical potential 
of the term ‘liquid’ — which is unquestionably his dominant argumentative 
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technique. 1 maintain a use of postmodernity but draw on the metaphor of 
liquidity in describing certain socio-discursive formations. 

2. Fundamentalism (Islamic and other forms) is defined as an appeal ‘to the iner- 
rancy of sacred texts to legitimate conceptions of purity’ (Springett, 2003: 325). 
It is also a fixation on ‘society’s desertion of eternally valid, divinely revealed 
and textually literal received principles of order’ (Riesbrodt, 1993: 16, cited in 
opringett, 2003: 328-9). Such cultural discursive interpretations are not always 
linked to violent activity. 

3. Letters to the editors of daily newspapers have been included in the analysis 
because, while differing greatly from reportage, press commentary and aca- 
demic publications on a number of levels, they provide excellent examples of 
the liquid readings of the cartoons. They often very clearly express the polarity 
or specificity of the forms of reaction provoked by liquid racism. 

4. See also Springett (2003) for a commensurate psychoanalytic account of amaety, 
ambivalence and the resulting discursive fixity in all religious fundamen- 
talisms, and sociological accounts of the reordering, reactive and monosemic 
characteristics of Islamic fundamentalism (Alam, 2007: 32; Brighton, 2007: 13). 
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abstract: Poverty knowledge has made a long-term contribution to the images 
and representations of people in poverty. Yet one can find only limited analysis 
of poverty knowledge and the politics of representation. This article describes 
current directions in poverty knowledge and analyses the degree of their 
enhancement or their challenging of Othering towards people who live in 
poverty. Specifically, the article refers to the hegemonic narrative, which 
reflects and creates stigmatized and punitive representations of people in pov- 
erty, and to three counter-narratives that try to challenge these reductionist 
images: the structural/contextual counter-narrative, the agency/resistance 
counter-narrative and the counter-narrative of voice and action. The analysis 
highlights the critical value of each of the counter-narratives, while pointing to 
the possibility that specific usages of these stances of investigation carry the 
risk of themselves producing Othering and social distancing. The article con- 
cludes by referring to several approaches to poverty research which encourage 
a resistance to Othering through combining components of the three counter- 
narratives. 


keywords: hegemony + knowledge + narrative + Othering + poverty + resistance 


Introduction 


“However impressive its data or sophisticated its models, poverty knowl- 
edge has proved unable to provide an analysis or, equally important, a 
convincing narrative to counter the powerful, albeit simplistic story of 
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welfare state failure and moral decline’ (O’Connor, 2001: 5). Fifteen years 
earlier, this same assessment was made with similar consternation by 
Wilson (1987), who claimed that since the 1960s the liberal perspective 
had lost its influence on public discourse regarding the underclass debate. 

Quite a few years ago, both O’Connor and Wilson emphasized that the 
‘poverty problem’ (O’Connor, 2001: 292) requires new formulation, but 
has their call been effective in producing alternative convincing formula- 
tions? While historically, reformulation endeavours defined poverty as an 
issue to be confronted by the politics of redistribution, current scholars 
add to the equation the symbolic aspects of poverty, to be confronted by 
the politics of representation. In a pioneering reconceptualization, Lister 
(2004) defines poverty as having both material and relational/symbolic 
interdependent aspects. This constitutes the struggle against poverty as 
an integration of the newer concept of politics of recognition, i.e. the 
struggle against cultural or symbolic injustice, with the older one, i.e. the 
struggle against socioeconomic injustice. In a similar fashion, O’Connor 
(2001: 293) summarizes her argument on the domination of conservative 
approaches in the development of poverty knowledge by calling for new 
knowledge that will distance itself from current stigmatizing representa- 
tions and will resist the description of people in poverty as Others. 

Our claim is that scholarly responses to the need to reformulate poverty 
knowledge have generated three counter-narratives of research. These 
narratives challenge the ‘blaming the victim’ approach (Wright, 1993), 
which has been dominant in the public discourse. The first and oldest 
is the well-known liberal narrative, here termed the structure/context 
counter-narrative. The other two counter-narratives — the agency / resistance 
counter-narrative and voice/action counter-narrative — are built on the 
analysis of the structure/context counter-narrative. These more current 
counter-narratives have been proposed by feminist scholars including 
Ruth Lister, Michelle Fine, Dorothy E. Smith, Lena De Botton and her col- 
leagues and Nancy Scheper-Hughes. These scholars share an awareness 
for the role of researchers as ‘cultural brokers’ (O’Connor, 2001: 293), i.e. 
in their roles in the arena of the politics of representation. Hence, these 
mostly current, post-welfare narratives add novel aspects to the represen- 
tations of people living in poverty. 


1. The structure/context narrative challenges the subjects’ attributed inferi- 
ority by unveiling the general and specific structural/policy context 
within which poverty takes place and is enhanced. 

2. The agency/resistance narrative challenges the assumed moral deficit, 
passivity and dependence of people living in poverty by showing the 
many ways people negotiate their best path of action within limited 
opportunity structures. 
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3. The voice/action narrative challenges the assumed intellectual inferiority 
of people in poverty by shedding light on their voices and their knowl- 
edge, an act which can serve as a basis for valuable critical analysis of 
society and for social protest. 


However, despite their intended critical objective, each of these counter- 
narratives can be used in ways that undermine their critical value. The 
structure/context counter-narrative carries the risk of dehumanizing people 
with direct experiences of poverty by causing their ‘invisibility’. The agency/ 
resistance counter-narrative may idealize life in poverty; and the counter- 
narrattve of voice and action carries the risk of exploiting people in poverty. 

Through mapping the various currents of poverty knowledge, our pur- 
pose is to conceptualize the diverse possibilities for poverty research, and 
to make explicit the advantages and disadvantages of each possibility in 
regard to the representations of people in poverty. 

We limit our analysis to research which deals with the experiences of 
people who live in poverty in westernized societies that are influenced by 
welfare state neoliberal reconstruction, mainly Anglo-American scholar- 
ship. Focusing on representations, we exclude the large body of studies 
which focus on poverty measurement and on social and economic policy 
to alleviate poverty. 

The article contains six sections. The first section reviews Othering and 
social distancing in poverty knowledge. The second section briefly presents 
the conservative narrative. The three following sections present the three 
counter-narratives. Each section contains a description of the counter- 
narrative’s prevalent representations and an analysis of its risks of repro- 
ducing Othering. Finally, the discussion elucidates the representational 
advantage of combining the three counter-narratives, as offered by sev- 
eral feminist scholars. 


Othering and People in Poverty 


Othering is a process of differentiation and demarcation (Lister, 2004), in 
which difference is translated to inferiority by applying differential moral 
codes to differing social categories (Schwalbe et al., 2000). The category 
Other is as primordial as consciousness itself, because the subject can be 
posed only in being opposed, by setting him/herself up as the essential, 
as opposed to the other, the inessential, the object (De Beauvoir, 1949). 
‘We’ are perceived as subjects who own emotions, rationality, capabilities, 
experiences, knowledge and will. The Others are perceived as objects who 
lack complexity, motivation, rationality and capabilities, as the carriers of 
what is undesirable in ourselves or repressed and buried in our uncon- 
scious (Kristeva, 1991). Thus, perceiving one as the Other includes also 
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denial of her or his visibility and of her or his resemblance to the ‘self’, 
refusal to admit her or his uniqueness or to acknowledge her or his voice 
and knowledge. The oppressive power of Othering derives from the 
impassable barrier it draws between ‘us’ and ‘them’ and the social dis- 
tancing it creates (Fine, 1994; Lister, 2004; Schwalbe et al., 2000). 

No subject will readily volunteer to become the object, the inessential; 
people are positioned and fixed in such a position by means of power 
relations and power structures. Those with greater social power define 
who the Other is and simultaneously create her or him as such (De Beauvoir, 
1949). By taking particular behaviour as evidence for the alleged essential 
difference and inferiority, Othering becomes the rationale of and justifica- 
tion for inequality (Holden, 1997). Schwalbe et al. (2000) explain that 
identity codes define the adaptive or the dissident behaviour of subordi- 
nates as signs of inferior selves. Such codes are powerful in transforming 
any acts of resistance into further evidence that subordination is deserved 
and inequality is legitimate. The process of Othering is transparent, and is 
accepted as natural, but this ‘naturalness’ makes the analysis of Othering 
an essential tool in any critical assessment of social and cultural power 
mechanisms and dynamics (Schwalbe et al., 2000). 

Throughout history, the idea that people in poverty are ‘different’ from 
the non-poor has been generated through images and language used in the 
media (Gilens, 2004) and also in scientific research (Abramovitz, 1996; 
Katz, 1995; Rank, 2005). People in poverty are portrayed as being ‘differ- 
ent’ from others, classified as not playing by the rules, and consequently 
external to the mainstream experience (Gans, 1995; Rank, 2005). Idioms 
such as ‘culture of poverty’, ‘underclass’, ‘culture of dependency’, ‘welfare 
queen’ and the distinction between ‘deserving’ and ‘undeserving poor’ 
have served to further this tendency of stigmatization (Abramovitz, 1996; 
Gans, 1995; Hancock, 2004; Katz, 1989, 1995). Gans (1995) shows how the 
terms ‘culture of poverty’ and ‘underclass’ first gained public attention as 
economic terms were transformed into stigmatizing behavioural labels. 
Even the word “poor”, despite its purportedly innocent economic descrip- 
tive, carries stigmatizing power (Munger, 2002) because the term is used 
by the non-poor in order to define and label people in poverty without 
ever taking into account people’s own self-definition (Lister, 2004). 

Such stigmatization has been popular with the general public because 
it protects people in other class positions from the anxiety, shame and 
from the cognitive dissonance triggered by the idea that there is no inher- 
ent difference between them and the poverty stricken (Rainwater, 1970). 
As Bullock (1995) so elegantly demonstrated, Othering cushions middle- 
class people leaving their values unviolated and protected from any 
potentially impinging cultural relativism. 
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The close contact with, and dependency of poverty scholars on funds 
from government agencies further strengthened the tendency to produce 
research which portrays people in poverty as different from the middle 
class, thus legitimizing conservative or neoconservative agendas (O’Connor, 
2001). However, the implications of such agendas are to be found not only 
in the economic-material sphere. While conducting research that represents 
the poverty stricken as different, social scientists vitiate the status of the 
people described in the relational-symbolic sphere (Lister, 2004). Thus 
researchers become practically involved in the textual constitution of 
Othering, and in adhering to the production of ruling relations between the 
knower and the known (Smith, 2005). In order to play consciously in the 
realm of the politics of representation, it is not enough that researchers will 
have ‘good intentions’. There must be a clear conceptualization regarding 
research’s possible venues in all its phases; the definition of research ques- 
tions, methodology and ethics all constitute a conscious effort to combat 
Othering. We now begin setting forward our conceptualization by examin- 
ing Othering in its known form: as constituted in the conservative approach. 


The Conservative Narrative 


The conservative narrative is characterized by a focus on the psychological, 
moral, intellectual, behavioural, or cultural characteristics of the individuals 
in question (Abramovitz, 1996; Katz, 1995; Wilson, 1987). Charles Murray 
(1984) explained poverty by focusing on three phenomena - illegitimacy 
(which leads to one-parent families), violent crime and economic inactivity — 
all of which, according to this argument, lie within the realm and responsi- 
bility of the individual. The constitutive Culture of Poverty (Lewis, 1968) 
substantiated the existence of a group of ‘the poor’ characterized by a devi- 
ant family structure, chaotic and disorganized personalities and dysfunc- 
tional family traits. Although Lewis saw his research as a vehicle to bolster 
a progressive policy of redistribution, his text came to be conceived as a 
paradigmatic example of stigmatizing discourse (O’Connor, 2001). In this 
narrative, people who live in poverty are primarily described as ‘damaged’. 
They possess exclusively negative characteristics, deficits and weaknesses 
such as low self-esteem, low intellectual achievement, or weakness of will. 
The overall picture of the research subjects is monolithic, uniform and cyclic. 
All features are perfectly compatible and characteristics never contradictory. 

As explained by Thomas (1994), O’Connor (2001) and Hill Collins 
(2005), the conservative narrative derives its strength among social scien- 
tists from two sources; prevalent racist assumptions regarding African- 
American individuals, families and culture, and sexist assumptions 
regarding single women and the alleged need to tame them. 
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In recent research, the conservative discourse is reformulated. Randall 
and Cunningham (2003), for example, suggest that a whole body of research, 
which they see as converging with the ecological approach, attributes vari- 
ous pathologies to growing up poor. They quote this literature as indicat- 
ing on the individual level ‘antisocial behaviors, low self-esteem, low 
social conformity, psychiatric symptomatology, positive expectancies for 
substance effects, and genetic loadings’ as well as on the level of family 
‘ineffective management and discipline, low warmth and high conflict, 
weak social support network, parental drug abuse and mental health 
problems that interfere with effective parenting’ as dispositional out- 
comes (Randall and Cunningham, 2003: 1732-3). Others argue that the 
current conservative narrative is represented by individual-level explana- 
tions to poverty focusing on: family structure (particularly single mother- 
hood), welfare dependency and human capital (Thomas, 1994) or, for 
example in the area of homelessness research, through explanations that 
focus on “free choice’ (homeless people ‘choose’ this way of life) or ‘vul- 
nerability’ (mostly related to mental health inferiority) (Pleace, 1998). 
Criticizing the psychiatric/therapeutic paradigm adopted by researchers 
in this area, Wright (1993) reinforced how the discourse regarding home- 
less people treats them as inherently different by keeping invisible the 
working homeless, like the working poor more generally. 

Othering in such literature echoes the culture of poverty arguments 
through the alleged homogeneity of the ‘poor’ /’addict’ /"homeless’, and the 
denial of their agency, their acts of resistance, their knowledge and their 
point of view. 


The Structure/Context Counter-Narrative 


The structure/context reaction to the conservative narrative is the most 
established and well known of the three counter-narratives. Its main argu- 
ment is that poverty is the result of a limited structure of opportunities 
(Rank, 2005; Wilson, 1987, 1996) which is even more confined for women, 
especially women of colour and ethnic minorities (Hill Collins, 1990, 2005; 
Thomas, 1994). This structure manifests itself through restricted, isolated, 
non-unionized, short-term and unsafe jobs (Blank, 1997; Kalleberg et al, 
2000; Quigley, 2003; Tobin, 1994; Zeytinoglu and Muteshi, 2000), unhealthy 
and violent domiciles and environments (Darling and Steinberg, 1997; 
Wilson, 1987, 1996), low quality schools (Brooks-Gunn et al., 1997; Chubb 
and Moe, 1996; Peters and Mullis, 1997) and an absence of political power 
(Miller, 1996). Such institutional analysis leaves no place for individual- 
level explanations. Instead, it shows how the polarizing labour market 
processes inflict the pain of poverty on thousands of employees and their 
families around the world (e.g. Caragata, 2003). Discussion of gender 
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within the structural/contextual counter-narrative points to the special 
limitations inherent in multiple marginality — the special disadvantages, for 
example, arising from women’s dual responsibilities as mothers and as 
breadwinners (Caragata, 2003; Catanzarite and Ortiz, 1996); or non-white, 
migrant sex workers’ vulnerabilities in the global economy (Bales, 2003). 

The emphasis on structure, policies and institutions makes alternative 
representations of people in poverty possible. A good example is the analysis 
of poor people’s participation in the labour market. Huff Stevenson and 
Donovan (1996) discuss the quality of jobs and their consequences for job 
retention, and Reid (2002) reinforces these findings in research on wom- 
en’s frequent exits from and re-entries into the labour market. The 
premise is that women/people in poverty do work (Goodwin, 1972), and 
that when they do not work, it is because of structural problems having 
to do with the exigencies of the job market (Flippen and Tienda, 2000; 
Gonyea and Hooyman, 2005; Kempson, 1996; Wu, 2003). 

The image of people in poverty, as portrayed in the structure/context 
narrative, is more fleshed out because behaviour, in the job market or 
elsewhere, is situated in the larger social context. Contextualizing behav- 
iour enables research to discover both the influence of policies and institu- 
tions on poverty, and that people in poverty hold normative work-oriented 
values (Munger, 2002). According to this analysis when people in poverty 
behave in ‘non-normative’ ways they do so in spite of their values and not 
because of them. Earlier scholars such as Rodman (1971), Valentine (1971) 
and Stack (1975), and more recent scholars such as Bradshaw and Holmes 
(1989) exemplify how ‘[mainstream] aspirations can only be realized with 
accompanying economic opportunity’ (Stack, 1975: 125). 

The power of this counter-narrative lies in emphasizing the structural 
aspects of poverty and the discovery of the option that people in poverty 
do not differ in their values from middle-class people; however, its weak- 
ness is its depiction of people in poverty except when directing attention 
to unionization and protest movements (e.g. Fox-Piven and Cloward, 
1977). One criticism of the structure/context counter-narrative points to 
its disregard of actual people. This tendency, particularly typical in large- 
scale studies, enhances the invisibility of the pain, frustration and human- 
ity of those living in poverty. Jarrett (1994) adds that such disregard of 
people portrays them in the public imagination as mere victims of their 
situations, thereby reinforcing the image of passivity. Further criticism 
claims that, motivated by the wish to avoid blaming the victim, structural 
scholars did not engage in serious and thorough examinations of non- 
normative behaviours of people in poverty, but rather limited the repre- 
sentation of people who live in poverty to their image as primarily 
‘normative’ (Wilson, 1987), an attribution which is viewed by the public 
as unreliable or not valid. 
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To this more familiar critique, we add another potential dimension of 
Othering resulting from describing structural positions in depoliticized 
ways. As Lister (2004) explains, it is imperative that the structural circum- 
stances be described as the consequences of active efforts initiated by 
powerful actors aiming to increase their own advantages. One clear exam- 
ple is provided by Patricia Hill Collins’s (2005) exposure of the politics 
behind the 1996 welfare reform. She links her ‘closing doors’ argument, 
referring to the narrowing employment opportunities for African-Americans 
in public sector jobs, to policy decision, stating: “Fearful of losing con- 
servative White voters who had traditionally supported the Democratic 
Party, party leaders shifted the party to the right. For example, in 1996, 
Democratic president Bill Clinton signed the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act’ (Hill Collins, 2005: 78-9). Structures 
and policy are thus represented as the result of political action taken by 
named actors who under specific pressures helped to perpetuate a struc- 
tural position. A link of this kind uncovers the political weakness of peo- 
ple in poverty, and allows their representation as players in a political 
arena where their exclusion is explained by power relations rather than by 
individual characteristics (Lister, 2004: 178). 


The Agency/Resistance Counter-Narratlve 


The agency / resistance counter-narrative portrays people in poverty as 
having the will, the power and the skills to be active agents in their lives, 
and to resist poverty. Already in the 1970s, Fox Piven and Cloward pub- 
lished their monumental Poor People's Movements: Why They Succeed, How 
They Fail (1971), in which they documented the collective political actions 
taken by people in poverty to change policies regarding poverty. Other 
early studies emphasized the positive aspects and strengths which were 
manifested in the daily struggle of families who live in poverty. These 
studies emerged in the aftermath of the controversy about Moynihan's 
(1965) harsh depiction of black families. The work of a number of scholars, 
particularly African-Americans, rejected the attribution of pathology to 
ghetto life and replaced it with evidence of the strengths and virtues of 
black families (see Wilson, 1987: 8-9, 190, notes 12, 13 for a list of references 
to these studies). Wilson (1987) claims that in these studies, behaviours, 
which had been described by Moynihan as pathological, were reinter- 
preted and redefined as functional. These studies, he maintained, “were 
demonstrating their [the people's] ability to survive and even flourish in 
an economically depressed and racist environment' (Wilson, 1987: 9). 

The initial emphasis on the strengths and actions of people in pov- 
erty has been reshaped in the discourse of agency / resistance. The two 
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terms — agency and resistance — are used to describe similar behaviours 
and attitudes, but are theoretically differentiated. ‘Agency’ refers to 
various demonstrations of human endeavour to break away from 
taken-for-granted routines of daily life, and to the many survival strat- 
egies people adopt which are not necessarily accompanied by an 
awareness of a political fight against poverty (e.g. Edin and Lein, 1997; 
Jarrett, 1994). ‘Resistance’ is used for conscious efforts to break through 
the constraints of poverty by personal or collective action (McFarland, 
2004; Scott, 1985). 

Some writers have argued that in real life these two concepts are not 
separated, but combined. In her discussion of the everyday experiences of 
women in poverty, Aptheker (1989) makes the point that personal resist- 
ance has political meaning, despite its lack of features associated with col- 
lective action. In her view, resistance is ‘about creating the conditions 
necessary for life, and it is about women expanding the limits of the 
restrictions imposed upon them’ (Aptheker 1989: 169). Similarly, Scott 
(1985) argues that even the powerless have useful weapons against the 
privileged, although the goal of such use is not necessarily political change 
but may be mere survival. He calls the everyday acts of resistance hidden 
transcripts, because their implicit aspect of resistance is not recognized or 
acknowledged by professionals, by the public or by policy-makers. 

Lister (2004) distinguishes four different types of agency/resistance. 
The first is a form of resistance which is called ‘getting by’. This mode of 
resistance actions echoes Aptheker’s framework, as they occur in the 
everyday-personal realm. It is a ‘fight to keep going’ by ‘an active proc- 
ess of juggling, and piecing together’ (Lister, 2004: 130, 133), drawing 
upon personal resources such as resilience and resourcefulness. This 
focus emphasized a representation of people who are active, creative, 
intelligent agents (e.g. Daly and Leonard, 2002). The second mode of 
resistance is related to a form of agency which Lister terms ‘getting out’: 
a mixture of strategic actions that are aimed at getting out of poverty at 
a personal level. Here, additional dimensions are the planning and acting 
towards long-term goals. The third mode is found in a form of resistance 
termed ‘getting (back) at’. This is a subversion of the norms as mani- 
fested in unrecorded or non-legal work, in dealings with welfare author- 
ities and to a lesser extent, the rejection of negative labelling. Resistance 
here is demonstrated through acts against social institutions of ‘foot 
dragging, dissimulation, false compliance, pilfering, feigned ignorance, 
slander, arson, sabotage, and so forth’ (Scott, 1985; cf. Lister, 2004: 141). 
The ‘getting (back) at’ gives rise to a representation of people in poverty 
as subjects capable of developing autonomous definitions of situations, 
and of understanding their interests, in addition to being active, creative 
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and hard working (see, for example, Buchanan and Young, 2000; 
MacDonald and Marsh, 2002). The fourth version of resistance is ‘getting 
organized’. It takes place in the strategic-political realm and is exercised 
through collective political and civic action. This focus represents those 
living in poverty as capable of acting in cooperation with others. (For a 
comprehensive list of references for studies focused on agency / resistance 
see Lister, 2004: 124-7) 

The agency /resistance counter-narrative builds upon the insights of 
the structure/context counter-narrative. The contribution of this more 
recent counter-narrative to the undermining of Othering and social dis- 
tancing lies in its emphasis on the actions taken by people in poverty in 
their daily lives, whether ‘normative’ or not. These daily struggles are 
not seen only as blind ‘survival’ or intuitive ‘adaptation’ to the circum- 
stances of poverty but as strategies which simultaneously adapt to and 
resist the realities of poverty and exclusion. The undercutting of Othering 
here is quite powerful because it occurs through the perception of people 
as possessors of strengths as well as of weaknesses. The focus on agency 
and resistance portrays people as complex characters, and shows their 
understanding of their situations, however intuitive or not fully formu- 
lated this may be. 

Nevertheless, this counter-narrative also carries the risk of Othering. 
In his review of three studies which focus on the agency of people in 
poverty (the three studies are Anderson, 1999; Duneier et al., 1999; 
Newman, 1999), Wacquant (2002) argues that despite the intention to 
generate alternative images of people in poverty, these studies limit 
themselves to the ‘normative’ aspects of people’s agency. He maintains 
that the image of people as committed to the work ethic and to values of 
community contribution cannot become a convincing one, let alone gain 
political power, because it falls into old dichotomies of good and bad. 
Lister (2004) adds to this criticism by pointing to another feature of the 
dichotomy — that of activity vs passivity — and decries the use of any 
dichotomies which reflect and maintain the hegemonic categorization. 
Instead, she offers social exclusion as the framework within which peo- 
ple living in poverty are making their survival efforts. Outside the frame- 
work of exclusion — that is, exclusion from access to social rights of 
citizenship — representations focused on agency and resistance may 
become idealized and unrealistic, carrying the risk of reinforcing 
Othering. Moreover, the very notion that the strengths of people in pov- 
erty exhibit agency can very easily turn into their accusation: as if they 
did not appropriately apply their skills. Thus, the line separating an 
interpretation of people’s strengths as demonstrating their agency and 
their action of resistance, or as evidencing their own responsibility for 
their ‘bad choices’, remains thin and risky. 
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The Voice and Action Counter-Narrative 


One of the popular modes of current poverty knowledge is that of ‘giving 
voice’ to people in poverty. Studies that emphasize giving voice draw on 
the idea that people in poverty are experts of their everyday lives (Smith, 
1987), and they have particular knowledge (Beresford, 2000) or ‘life knowl- 
edge’ (Krumer-Nevo, 2005), which includes perspectives, interpretations, 
meanings, hypotheses, analyses and theories (Beresford, 2000). This counter- 
narrative is based on the premises of the former two counter-narratives — i.e. 
that structural forces produce poverty and that people living in poverty 
are capable of an active agency and a variety of forms of resistance. 
Inspired by standpoint theory, this counter-narrative emerges from the idea 
that those who are located on the fringes of society have a unique perspec- 
tive and insightful knowledge both regarding poverty and the deficiencies 
and limitations of social institutions, structures and policy. 

Studies that focus on the voices of people in poverty can challenge 
Othering by means of bringing forth new contents for study, or, in a 
broader sense, through using new methodologies (Smith, 1999). As 
Matsinhe (2007: 850) puts it, ‘to assimilate the worldviews (ontologies and 
epistemologies) of the colonized as forms, not just contents, of analysis’. 

In the most modest way, studies in this counter-narrative document 
people’s experiences, perspectives and attitudes through quoting their 
own words, provide a detailed report of their worldviews, or canvass 
their opinions about their lives (e.g. Bachay and Cingel, 1999; Fraser- 
Wyche, 1998; McIntyre et al., 2003; Narayan et al., 2000; Rubin, 1992; 
Strier, 2005). In this kind of research people are regarded as experts on 
poverty and they are asked to portray the impact of poverty on their daily 
family and personal lives. 

A more political way of using people’s voices focuses not only on docu- 
menting their attitudes and opinions regarding their daily lives in general, 
but particularly on documenting their attitudes and opinions regarding 
social structure and institutions. Here, research subjects are regarded not 
only as experts on poverty but also as critical experts of society, who have 
accumulated knowledge regarding major social institutions, such as 
welfare programmes or other social systems and organizations. Research 
questions aim at understanding the perspectives of those who are on the 
fringes of society regarding powerful social institutions, as for example 
when the perspectives of people in poverty are confronted with the per- 
spectives of professionals working within social institutions. The compari- 
son of the two perspectives highlights the differences between them and 
the incongruity of institutions and services which are supposed to work on 
behalf of people in poverty Johnson-Dias and Maynard ANO 
Krumer-Nevo et al., 2006). y 
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Thus, people in poverty are treated as equal and meaningful citizens — 
having a say not only about their own limited world but about society in 
general. This view echoes Sen’s (1999) conceptualization of poverty as a 
violation of human rights, which was formally affirmed in the 1993 UN 
Vienna Declaration of Human Rights (Lister, 2004: 159-60), and is adopted 
by social activists and movements (e.g. ATD Fourth World, 1991; 
Rosenfeld and Tardieau, 2000; Wresinski, 1994). 

In this counter-narrative’s most radical form, Othering is challenged 
not only through the content of the study, e.g. through the acknowledge- 
ment of the voices and knowledge of the people, but also through the use 
of participatory methodologies that acknowledge and celebrate the pres- 
ence of the people themselves: this counter-narrative includes men, 
women and youth with direct experience of poverty as co-researchers in 
the research process (Chataway, 2001; Kemmis and McTaggart, 2000; 
Lykes and Coquillon, 2007; Stoecker, 1999; Whyte et al., 1991). This form 
of research challenges the boundaries between research and social activ- 
ism (Whyte et al., 1991): poverty researchers use their privileged status 
to transform the life knowledge of people in poverty into political state- 
ments, and use research methods as vehicles to move the co-researchers 
from the margins of society. This kind of research was undertaken, for 
example, in England by Beresford and his colleagues, who together with 
people in poverty wrote a Report of the Citizens’ Commission on the Future 
of the Welfare State, as a response to the exclusion of welfare service users 
from membership in the Labour Party’s Commission on Social Justice 
(Beresford, 1997; Beresford et al., 1999); in Israel in a participatory action 
research in which people in poverty were partners in writing position 
papers on the housing, welfare and education systems (Krumer-Nevo et al., 
2006); and in France, where ATD Fourth World Movement cooperated 
with two universities to create a project in which people in poverty, aca- 
demics and movement activists met regularly over a two-year period to 
discuss topics such as ‘family’, “knowledge’, ‘political participation”, ‘his- 
tory’ and ‘work and human activity’ and to write a book together sum- 
marizing their discussions (Groupe de Recherche Quart Monde, 1999). 
Similar projects were initiated by Fine and her colleagues, who under- 
took a participatory action research with women prisoners regarding the 
impact of college education in prison (Fine, 1994, 2007; Fine et al., 2001; 
Marecek et al., 1997) and another participatory action research with 
youth regarding the ‘opportunity gap’ in the state schools system (Fine 
et al., 2004). 

Three components help challenge Othering within this counter-narrative. 
The first is the inclusion of the knowledge of people in poverty in the 
process of generating a body of poverty knowledge that may permeate 
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public discourse. The second is the inclusion of a range of voices that 
works against the essentialist notion of people in poverty as a single 
group with one opinion, attitude and perspective. The third, in its more 
radical form, facilitates shared generation of knowledge, which some- 
times goes so far as shared political action; for example, joint protests 
against certain institutional impoverishing mechanisms. This prompts 
poverty research to focus on such transformations and learning opportu- 
nities in the life of the poverty stricken. 

- Images of people in poverty as they are portrayed in this counter- 
narrative tend to be the fullest and most complex in comparison to the 
other counter-narratives. Since ‘the translation of difference into Otherness 
is a denial of dialogue, interaction and change’ (Pickering, 2001: 49), it 
may be argued that the very basic form of dialogue which organizes this 
kind of research works against Othering. 

But, this approach may also enhance Othering under specific condi- 
tions. First, the words of some people in poverty themselves may reflect 
the harshest possible contentions about them. Like other members of soci- 
ety, they are sometimes unaware of the contextual causes bearing upon 
their situation. Furthermore, since they are aware of the stigmatic conno- 
tation of poverty, they make efforts to hide their poverty or to differentiate 
between themselves who ‘are poor as a consequence of misfortunate 
events’ from the ‘other poor who brought it on themselves because of 
their behaviour’. Second, there is a risk embedded in a decontextualized 
and depoliticized use of ‘voice’. Offering participants voices without 
investigating the influence of social processes shaping them may enhance 
Othering. For example, a statement of a woman in poverty indicating that 
she has a personality problem such as low self-esteem, as an explanation 
for not finding a job, can be treated in two ways. Constituting Othering, 
such a ‘voice’ can be taken as support for individualized explanations; 
challenging Othering, such a ‘voice’ can be traced back to possible thera- 
peutic interactions with a social worker on whom the speaker depends for 
her state support. In other words, voice in itself may echo hegemonic 
discourses supporting Othering once taken as evidence. Thus, public air- 
ing of the voices of people in poverty is insufficient. 

The third risk of enhancing Othering lies in the use of these ‘voices’ in 
superficial ways, in order to ‘decorate’ conferences, to have their stories 
serve as anecdotes for the researcher’s purposes, or to exclude story own- 
ers from decisions over the research or conference’s agenda, thus giving 
them voice with no political power (Lister, 2004). 

In the discussion that follows, we present what we view as a path, 
paved by feminist scholars, to alternative representations based on com- 
bining the three counter-narratives. 
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Summary and Discussion 


Inspired by Wilson’s (1987) and O’Connor’s (2001) call for new poverty 
knowledge, and by Lister’s (2004) conceptualization of poverty as having 
both material and relational/symbolic aspects, our aim in this article was 
to make explicit the impact of various ways of research on the constitution 
of Othering and social distancing. We have suggested a vocabulary to 
help differentiate between the conservative and the three counter- 
narratives of poverty research according to the representations of people 
they create: structure, context and institutions, values, agency, strengths, 
resistance, opinions, point of view, voice, knowledge and participation. 

In their attempts to understand poverty, researchers may assume vari- 
ous paths — they may adopt the hegemonic individualistic narrative and 
enquire what aspects of people’s behaviour make them poor. In this case, 
they perceive poverty as a manifestation of maladjustment and deviance, 
hence constituting study participants as Others. 

Alternatively, they may follow one of three counter-narratives that share 
a structural analysis of poverty, framing poverty in terms of political econ- 
omy and antipoverty policy as an issue of social and economic justice rather 
than of individual rehabilitation. Researchers choosing this structural/ 
contextual counter-narrative path ask how different groups are affected by 
legal and economic policies. Researchers may also adopt the counter- 
narrative of agency/resistance, and be interested in the ways in which 
people in poverty cope with or struggle against poverty. Here, the unit of 
analysis becomes people’s behaviour as their negotiation against the struc- 
tural and social context within which they operate. Finally, researchers may 
take the path of the voice and action counter-narrative by focusing on the 
opinions and knowledge of people in poverty or by cooperating with them 
in order to look at the social structure and institutions from the perspectives 
of people on the margins of society. Using the knowledge acquired in these 
consciously cautious ways in public debate regarding poverty can create an 
emancipatory process for the people involved and for society as a whole. 

We suggest that in order to avoid the constitution of Othering, the 
researcher must develop awareness of the ways in which currently availa- 
ble counter-narratives still entail the Othering of people living in poverty. 
The structural/contextual counter-narrative risks Othering through dis- 
tancing the daily emotions, struggles and pains experienced by individuals 
living in the described contexts, facing specific structural settings and 
opportunities; the agency/resistance counter-narrative risks Othering 
through idealization of people’s individual power to influence their cir- 
cumstances and improve their situations without practically changing the 
exclusion characterizing their lives; the voice/action counter-narrative risks 
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Othering through exploitation or through treating voices as inherent rather 
than as anchored within specific discourses and within the discursive order. 

We assert that the combination of the three counter-narratives offers the 
greatest potential for challenging Othering. We focus on four feminist 
examples of this combination, each derives from a different approach and 
uses different methodology — Nancy Scheper-Hughes in ethnography, 
Michelle Fine in participatory action research, Dorothy Smith in institu- 
tional ethnography and Lena De Botton, Lidia Puigvert and Montse 
Sanchez-Aroca in dialogic learning. 

In Death without Weeping: The Violence of Everyday Life in Brazil, ethnogra- 
pher Nancy Scheper-Hughes (1993) describes the way Brazilian mothers in 
extreme poverty cope with the expected death of their starving babies. She 
documents the ways these mothers withdraw from their sick or weak 
babies that need extra special care in order to take care of their healthiest 
babies and of themselves. Although the details Scheper-Hughes tells are 
harsh, the women are not portrayed as ‘abnormal’, as having pathologies 
or as mere victims. Using detailed description of the structural context that 
shapes the women’s motherhood, combined with sensitive listening to 
their voices and knowledge, and to their performances of agency and 
resistance, this ethnography does not fall into the Othering trap. 

In a series of studies, psychologist Michelle Fine generated a current of 
research in which participants became active co-authors and co-researchers 
(Fine et al., 2001, 2004). Consequently, multidimensionality of context/ 
structure, particularly racism, as well as resistance, voice and knowledge 
could be achieved. Moreover, working with incarcerated women, Fine 
and her colleagues were able to put forward a representation based on 
explicit discussion of women’s violent deeds alongside their struggle for 
self-transformation. 

In her development of the methodology termed institutional ethnogra- 
phy, sociologist Dorothy Smith (2005) provides a detailed account of how 
multidimensionality of context, resistance and voice are achievable. For 
her, the mapping of context includes the documentation of discourses 
and routine practices exerted by professionals and bureaucrats on clients 
of various services including mothers living in poverty. Nevertheless, 
she also demands that the real-life knowledge of people in poverty and 
the way they struggle to expand their opportunities receive magnified 
attention. Importantly, institutional ethnography has not been intro- 
duced as specific to the study of people living in poverty but as an effec- 
tive method for analysing the power exerted on clients of public and 
social services. Thus, the representation produced by this type of research 
is based on the basic premise that the major responsibility for poverty 
should be recognized as primarily social and political. 
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The fourth example is a collaborative project of a group of Spanish 
education scholars who published in 2005 The Inclusion of Other Women: 
Breaking the Silence through Dialogic Learning. Lena De Botton, Lidia Puigvert 
and Montse Sanchez-Aroca introduce the notion of dialogic learning con- 
stituting people living in poverty as teachers rather than students in the 
adult education project described in the book. As teachers they receive a 
stage to present their knowledge. They are invited to describe the context 
within which they live and their actions of resistance. Thus multidimen- 
sionality is achieved through the process of dialogic learning and activism 
while those living in poverty and who struggle politically to challenge it 
are represented as ideal political citizens. 

Although differences exist among the four feminist examples presented, 
they challenge Othering by combining the three counter-narratives — they 
always situate individual experience and voice within material and discur- 
sive contexts, on the one hand, and policies and institutional practices, on 
the other. They also indicate that often avoiding Othering is related to 
researchers’ deep commitment to social justice (in its feminist manifesta- 
tion) and is based on close contacts with social activists (De Botton et al., 
2005; Kennedy, 1996; Naples, 1989, 2003). Thus, the new poverty knowl- 
edge is based, as O’Connor (2001) dictates, on acknowledgement of its 
inherently political nature and the recognition and legitimization of 
knowledge grounded in practice, activism and experience. 

‘The politics of representation is a crucial element in the politics of pov- 
erty’, writes bell hooks (1994: 169), since discourses influence how ‘they 
[people in poverty] are treated by officials, professionals, politicians and 
their fellow citizens’. Our aim in this article is to initiate a call for research- 
ers and lecturers in the field of poverty to become more conscious and 
sophisticated players in the arena of the politics of representation. We aim 
at enhancing future scholars’ power to follow studies that are already able 
to significantly distance their representations of people in poverty from 
the mechanisms of producing Othering. 

We have offered a conceptualization regarding the ways researchers can 
become more conscious and sophisticated players in the arena of the 
politics of representation, and to encourage the further development of 
research that challenges Othering through situating people’s actions and 
speech within their accessible material opportunities. 

Creating texts may not be sufficient to reduce poverty and Othering, 
but avoiding individualistic and stigmatizing language carries the poten- 
tial of weakening individualistic ways of understanding people who live 
in poverty and delegitimizing the public and professional attributions of 
people in poverty as Others. Creating conscious texts carries the potential 
discussed by O’Connor (2001) for accumulating enough political power to 
influence policy. 
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abstract: This article aims to conceptualize the gendered interface between social 
capital and vulnerability. It emphasizes Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of social capital 
embedded in his Theory of Practice as a fruitful analytical device for this intersec- 
tion. The authors’ conceptual thoughts are based on a review of the literature on 
the role of migration-related social networks from mainly diverse Asian contexts 
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In the development discourse, social capital has been discovered as an 
answer to the vulnerabilities of individuals, households, regions and 
whole nations. In contrast to this mainstream discourse's assumption of a 
strengthening role of social capital, feminist analysis has highlighted that 
social network dynamics in a wide range of cultural contexts can heighten 
women’s vulnerabilities. By applying Bourdieu’s notion of social capital, 
we show that these negative consequences are a result of women’s subor- 
dination within male and through male-centred networks. 

Bourdieu identifies the investment in the symbolic capital of female 
honour as an indirect outlay in social and, ultimately, economic capital. 
Resultantly, women become instruments of the accumulation of network- 
based capital, often without being able to capitalize on these very rela- 
tions. Based on Bourdieu’s theory, we suggest a shift from the investigation 
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of women’s exclusion from and gender inequality within social networks 
to an analysis of masculine domination, which appears to be directly 
associated with the degree of vulnerability that women experience. 


The Myth of Strengthening Social Capital 


Processes of labour migration are embedded in social networks, from 
sending households to migrants’ associations at their new destinations. 
This has been widely acknowledged in sociological migration research. 
Tilly and Brown (1967) and Lomnitz (1977) emphasize the importance of 
kin and friendship networks in shaping and sustaining migration. These 
interpersonal ties connect migrants and non-migrants in their destination 
and places of origin and can encourage circular migration and reduce 
migration risks (e.g. Boyd, 1989; Fawcett, 1989; Gurak and Caces, 1992; 
Portes and Sensenbrenner, 1993; Pries, 1999; Thieme, 2006). Migration 
itself is often assumed to reduce the risks and vulnerabilities that indi- 
viduals, households and economies face. 

In recent development discourses, social networks have been identified 
with a form of social capital. It has been celebrated for being the ‘missing 
link in development’ by some under the aegis of the World Bank 
(Grootaert, 1998). The World Bank defines social capital as ‘the norms and 
networks that enable collective action’ (World Bank, 2007) and assumes it 
to be critical for growth, equity and poverty alleviation (Grootaert, 1998). 
A number of authors find that community social networks reduce poverty 
and vulnerabilities of individuals, households, regions and whole nations 
(Grootaert, 2000; Maluccio et al., 1999; Narayan and Pritchett, 1999). 

Vulnerability has emerged in applied development research as a more 
dynamic concept than poverty (Moser, 1998). It indicates a state of ‘defence- 
lessness, insecurity and exposure to risk, shocks and stress’ (Chambers, 
1989). Definitions often differentiate the following two dimensions of 
vulnerability. Sensitivity, on the one hand, denotes the degree to which a 
social unit is affected by the exposure to any set of stresses. Resilience, on 
the other hand, describes the ability to resist to or recover from the dam- 
age associated with them (Moser, 1998). 

As part of livelihoods research, the notions of social capital as well as 
vulnerability have become important conceptual lenses, especially for 
migration research, during the past 10 years (e.g. de Haan and Rogaly, 2002; 
Ellis, 2003). Both the research catalysed by the World Bank and the more 
applied conceptualizations like the Sustainable Livelihoods Approach 
(DFID, 2002; Rakodi and Lloyd-Jones, 2002) make a simple equation 
between the two: more social capital means less vulnerability. This is based 
on the assumption that social networks guarantee better access to resources.” 
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A number of authors have rejected such a harmonious reading of the 
role of social networks and point to a ‘downside of social capital” The 
World Bank’s conceptualization of social capital widely ignores that social 
networks are often based on the exclusion of others based on unequal 
power relations. In Portes and Landolt’s (2000: 532ff.) words: ‘the same 
strong ties that enable group members to obtain privileged access to 
resources, bar others from securing the same assets’. A focus on spatial 
entities, such as communities, regions or even whole countries, may divert 
attention from the privileged access of economic and social elites to social 
networks and the associated resources. Lack of purchasing power or time, 
for instance, could bar people from participation in or support for social 
networks of reciprocal help (Das, 2004). According to Gittell and Vidal 
(1998), ‘bonding social capital’, that is, relations between family members, 
close friends and neighbours, involves a higher degree of exclusion of 
non-group members. Van Staveren and Knorringa (2007) point out that 
bonding social capital is associated with greater power inequalities as 
compared to ‘bridging social capital’, such as relations to distant friends, 
colleagues and associates (Gittell and Vidal, 1998). Such inequality again 
is often explicitly associated with greater vulnerability (UNISDR, 2002, 
quoted in Cassel-Gintz, 2006). 

Inequality in access to and roles in social networks also have distinct 
gender dimensions. Gender norms stipulate who migrates and the roles 
considered appropriate for those who stay behind (Chant and Radcliffe, 
1992; Curran et al., 2006). The nature of patriarchy thus determines access 
to, the role in and use of networks. Although gender relations are a major 
social stratifier, even in the critical social capital debate they have been 
largely ignored (Mayoux, 2001; Molyneux, 2002; Riddell et al., 2001). They 
also influence the vulnerabilities individuals face. Therefore, an under- 
standing of gender relations and inequalities is necessary for making use- 
ful statements about the nexus between social capital and vulnerability in 
order to move towards greater resilience (Fordham, 2003). 

Inequality and power have been discussed extensively in Pierre Bourdieu’s 
work on social capital (Bourdieu, 1977, 1986; Bourdieu and Wacquant, 
1992). We therefore explore the fruitfulness of his analysis for the gen- 
dered nexus between social capital and vulnerability. Although Bourdieu’s 
work often does not refer to gender explicitly,‘ its reception by and con- 
version within feminist research has been both welcoming and critical, 
but in both cases inspiring for social science research (Adkins and Skeggs, 
2004; Anderson et al., 2007; Dillabough, 2004; Krais, 2006; McCall, 1992; 
McNay, 1999). This article therefore aims to conceptualize the gendered 
interface between social capital and vulnerability by referring to his social 
theory. It emphasizes Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of social capital as embedded 
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in his Theory of Practice as a fruitful analytical device for this intersection. 
It thus offers a bridge between development discourses and social theory. 
We develop our conceptual thoughts based on a review of literature, 
mainly on the role of migration-related social networks from diverse 
Asian contexts as well as empirical fieldwork by Siegmann in Pakistan 
and Thieme in Nepal, India and Kyrgyzstan. 

The next section describes the emerging picture of the gendered nexus 
between social capital and vulnerability. The examples from the feminist 
literature on social networks and migration do not match the simple 
instrumentalism of social capital that assumes a neat equation between 
more social capital and less vulnerability. Bourdieu’s Theory of Practice, 
including his concept of social capital, is then outlined in the third section. 
It enables us to reread the puzzling image distilled from diverse case stud- 
ies as a coherent whole, which we do in the fourth section. The final section 
summarizes the contribution of Bourdieu for a deeper understanding of 
the gendered social capital-vulnerability nexus. It emphasizes that the 
concepts of domination and subordination provide fruitful devices both 
for analytical purposes and at the level of interventions for societal change. 


A Gendered View of Social Networks 


The growing feminist literature on the social capital debate has shared the 
criticism of the naive equation of social capital as promoting growth as well 
as reducing poverty and vulnerability.” It has gone beyond that, though. 


Gendered Exclusion from... 

Taking up Portes and Landolt’s (2000) point in the previous section, vari- 
ous authors have highlighted a gender dimension in the exclusion from 
formal and informal social networks relevant for migration. 

Migration laws adopted ostensibly to protect women may have coun- 
terproductive results by limiting their access to formal migration-related 
networks. Not only do such bans deprive women of an income, they often 
encourage women to leave clandestinely and put them at even greater 
danger of abuse (UN, 2006: 40). For example, in 1998, the Government of 
Nepal officially banned female migration to the Gulf States as a response 
to physical abuse of Nepalese women in the Middle East. This ban has 
been discussed controversially and was several times lifted and declared 
again. According to the latest amendment in the beginning of 2009, 
women are not allowed to migrate for domestic work to the Gulf States 
and Malaysia. Despite legal barriers and social stigmas, women have not 
failed to migrate, but have gone through illegal channels. However, illegal 
migration increases their vulnerability to cheating and exploitation. They 
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incur higher costs of migration, e.g. because they have to engage in step-wise 
migration to the Gulf States via India. Payment to an intermediary adds 
to these costs. Upon arrival in their destination they often have to hand in 
their passports and get involved in a form of labour bondage as they have 
to repay travel costs to the middleperson (NIDS, 2003). 

Segregation of female and male Central American migrants into differ- 
ent occupational niches on the US-American labour market excludes 
women from relevant network-based information. Hagan (1998) describes 
how the isolation of women domestic workers prevents them from access- 
ing information about legalization campaigns. Male migrants’ social inter- 
action is not confined to their ethnic co-workers. Their colleagues at their 
factory workplace as well those from their spare time, while playing soc- 
cer for instance, help them to transcend the boundaries of their own 
migrant community. This is not the case for female Central American 
migrants. The non-migrant networks from which Latinas are largely excluded 
enable men to access information about legalization and thus citizenship 
rights. The associated legal status significantly improves migrants’ well-being 
even beyond their economic security. 

Silvey and Elmhirst (2003) describe kin-based networks among women 
labour migrants in Indonesia during and after the Asian financial crisis. 
These networks perpetuated occupational segregation of migrant women 
workers in factory work, thereby excluding them from the more lucrative 
street vending. It also prevents them from accessing potentially more 
powerful associations, such as labour activist groups, that would enable 
them to support their interests. In case of business or political favours, 
valuable contacts typically operate through male in-groups, implying that 
women are usually excluded from networks that bring economic advan- 
tage (Molyneux, 2002). Dannecker (2005) describes networks of male 
migrants from Bangladesh that not only exclude female compatriots, but 
also appear to strategically improve their own position in the global 
labour market through translocation of the Bangladeshi gender order. 
This is undertaken through demands to install the cultural ideal of purdah, 
i.e. the segregation of sexes, often legitimized with reference to Islamic 
concepts, which hampers women’s access to paid employment and their 
(international) mobility. In the event, women’s ties to more influential 
networks are often only indirect, through their relationships with men 
(Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003). 


. - and Inequality within Social Networks 

Gender roles within social networks also reflect existing gender inequali- 
ties, for example, regarding access to relevant information and in terms of 
the gender division of work. Both female and male Central American 
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migrants in the US-American labour market use social networks to access 
employment. However, the rewards of this use differ significantly between 
women and men. As mentioned earlier, they lead to more insecure, lower- 
paid informal employment, chiefly in domestic work, for Latinas as 
opposed to comparatively better working conditions in manual and indus- 
trial labour for their male colleagues (Hagan, 1998; Livingston, 2006). 
Besides differential rewards, women’s expected contributions to a 
social network are often higher than males’, rationalized through gender- 
specific normative assumptions. Rankin (2002) illustrates this with the 
case of the guthi religious and cultural associations of the Newar merchant 
community in Nepal. Women perform the domestic labour entailed in 
keeping up social obligations associated with the guthis, thus contributing 
to men’s honour, while being excluded from the associations themselves. 
Similar to the case described by Dannecker (2005) for Bangladesh, these 
networks then serve to reproduce a shared moral framework justifying 
segregation by gender and caste. Similarly, jirgas in northwest Pakistan 
might decide women’s fates. Jirgas, a decision-making assembly of male 
elders, regularly take on a judicial role, among others on matters of female 
chastity (Saeed, 2004). As a matter of the local code of behaviour, women 
in northwest Pakistan’s are obliged to provide hospitality to guests 
including the preparation of food (Akram-Lodhi, 1996). Men, the repre- 
sentatives of family honour, in contrast, attend social meetings while 
rarely contributing to these time-consuming preparations. Silvey and 
Elmhirst (2003) report that young female return migrants in Indonesia 
had to face disproportionately higher labour demands in their house- 
holds of origin to cope with the effects of the Asian financial crisis, while 
their male counterparts free rode on their work. They pointed out that this 
does not indicate that women themselves do not benefit from the family 
and kin networks. However, they face comparatively greater constraints 
on their participation. Agarwal (2000) concludes that the gendered bifur- 
cation of authority within networks and responsibility for their sustenance 
systematically disadvantages women while increasing their work burden. 
This gender bias is reflected at the level of the macro-economy. An 
extensive literature has summarized the role of women as ‘shock absorb- 
ers’ for their families in economic crises, for example, triggered through 
structural adjustment programmes. They often compensate income losses 
due to other household members’ unemployment and the more costly 
provision of healthcare through intensified reproductive, subsistence 
and/or informal work (Benéria, 1995; Commonwealth Secretariat, 1989; 
Elson, 1995; Moser, 1998; Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003). The gender division 
of labour, assigning women the responsibility for family provision of 
resources such as water and wood for fuel, makes women more sensitive 
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to the risks involved in shifts from public to private provision of these 
resources and their degradation (Westermann et al., 2005). Moser (1998) 
emphasizes that more time spent on subsistence tasks such as water haul- 
ing implies foregone income and greater vulnerability. Benefits for their 
family and kinship networks are often paid for by greater individual sen- 
sitivity to health-related risks (Floro, 1995). 


Social Capital for Coping 

The asymmetries in rights and obligations on the basis of gender outlined 
above translate into differences in the ability to cope with economic dif- 
ficulties (Moser, 1998). However, as is detailed below, social networks 
may also contribute to a reduction in vulnerability both with regards to 
lower sensitivity to shocks and stresses, as well as enhanced capacity to 
cope with adversities. Apparently, significant differences in the gendered 
role of social networks depend on whether they involve bonding or bridg- 
ing social capital. Whereas bonding ties between family members and 
close friends appear to contribute to women’s vulnerability, more distant 
bridging relations between friends, colleagues and associates may play a 
crucial role in strengthening resilience. 

As mentioned already, women often paid a heavy toll for their role as 
buffers against the negative fallout of economic crises on their families. 
On the other hand, outside of household and kinship relations, social 
networks appear to be an important vehicle for reducing women’s vul- 
nerability. Agarwal (2000) stresses that, among women, ‘everyday forms 
of cooperation’ are more common. She gives the example of the borrow- 
ing of small amounts of food and other items by women within a network 
of families as a way of coping with food shortage or drought. In the con- 
text of migration, Thieme and Múller-Bóker (2004) give the example of 
Nepali women who follow their migrating husbands to Delhi, India. They 
establish their own financial self-help associations in order to avoid the 
caste-related disputes they observe in men’s groups. These associations 
provide them with access to financial capital and reduce their husbands’ 
dominant role. In addition, they save and remit money for their children’s 
education. Kabeer (1994) highlights the potential of extra-household asso- 
ciations and networks for poorer women as women’s shared experience 
and exposure of the mechanisms of male domination may form the basis 
of a strategy for change. Since they tend to be most disadvantaged in their 
access to state and market mechanisms of resource distribution, social 
networks offer them possibly the only route to material resources and 
claims. Therefore, such networks’ leverage to challenge gender hierar- 
chies within the domestic arena is correspondingly curtailed in contexts 
where norms of seclusion and segregation constrain women’s ability to 
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participate in community-based networks (Kabeer, 1994; Rankin, 2002), 
such as in large parts of South Asia and the Middle Fast, where women’s 
mobility is curtailed such as described earlier for the case of Bangladesh 
(Dannecker, 2005). 

Contrary to the dominant discourse on the positive significance of 
access to network resources, Hart (1991) notes that the exclusion of women 
from official politics in rural Malaysia may actually entail an emancipa- 
tory potential. While men were hired as individual agricultural workers, 
women workers organized and sold their labour collectively in spite of 
efforts by large landowners to disband female labour gangs. The resulting 
higher earnings combined with their membership of these newly emerg- 
ing extra-household forms of cooperation improved their fall-back posi- 
tions vis-a-vis other household members. The gender difference was in 
part due to the fact that poor men were enmeshed in subservient political 
patronage relations with rural party bosses who wielded political and 
economic power at the local level. Women were largely excluded from 
these relations. Dannecker (2005) describes credit systems of women in 
Bangladesh that developed parallel to the existing ones, which excluded 
women. These associations played a crucial role in enabling women's 
migration and safe investments of female returnees. 

The emerging picture from this review is that feminist writings on 
social networks have rejected the stance that the social capital rooted in 
associations may be a simple and cost-effective tool to fix development 
and reduce poverty as well as vulnerabilities. They have made visible a 
gender dimension that includes asymmetric costs and benefits of as well 
as dissimilar roles in social networks for women and men. Paradoxically, 
women appear to invest in social networks without being able to capital- 
ize on them. The gender-differentiated investments in social relations 
with higher demands being placed on female family members both reflect 
persistent inequalities in women's and men's positions within households 
and contribute to corroborate them (Mayoux, 2001; Rankin, 2002; Silvey 
and Elmhirst, 2003; van Staveren, 2002). Despite this magnified image of 
the underbelly of social capital, these authors also specify the potential 
that networks have to offer for social change. The collective action of the 
subordinated could thus reduce their sensitivity and strengthen resilience 
to hardships. 

Many of the authors that have investigated social capital from a gender 
perspective have referred to Pierre Bourdieu's social theory — some in pass- 
ing (Molyneux, 2002; Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003), some throughout (Rankin, 
2002; Risseeuw, 1991). In the section that follows, we present salient fea- 
tures of Bourdieu's work that may be useful for a more systematic investi- 
gation of the social capital-vulnerability nexus from a gender perspective. 
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Outline of Bourdleu's ‘Theory of Practice’ 


Social and Other Capitals 
Bourdieu uses the economic term ‘capital’ to show that social science should 
endeavour to grasp capital and profit in all their forms and to establish 
the laws whereby the different types of capital change into one another 
(Bourdieu, 1986: 242ff.). He sees capital as accumulated labour and includes 
all material and symbolic goods that present themselves as rare and wor- 
thy of being sought after in a particular social formation (Bourdieu, 1977: 178). 
He distinguishes between economic, cultural, social and symbolic capi- 
tal. They can be transformed into one another through transformation 
work in the form of time and energy (Bourdieu, 1986). Economic capital 
is ownership of monetary rewards and can be cashed in. Cultural capital 
is the product of intellectual or educational qualification. Symbolic capi- 
tal, for example in the form of honour and prestige, is the recognition 
and legitimization of other kinds of capital (Bourdieu, 1986). He sees the 
accumulation of symbolic capital as, probably, the most valuable form of 
accumulation in a society in which, for instance, the severity of the climate 
and limited resources demand collective efforts (Bourdieu, 1977). 
According to Bourdieu (1986: 248ff.), social capital is: 


... the aggregate of the actual or potential resources which are linked to pos- 
session of a durable network of more or less institutionalized relationships of 
mutual acquaintance and recognition — or in other words, to membership in a 
group — which provides each of its members with the backing of the collectivity- 
owned capital, a ‘credential’ which entitles them to credit, in the various senses 
of the word. 


Such social networks have to be maintained and institutionalized through 
multiple forms of interactions between members needed to provide access 
to resources (Bourdieu, 1986: 249-52). For instance, relations within an 
extended family in mountainous Pakistan are cultivated through joint fes- 
tivities. A wedding may one day be the collective provider of a loan to 
fund a visa to Dubai and thus the entry ticket to the Emirate’s labour mar- 
ket (fieldwork, Siegmann, 2007). Men's labour migration to the Gulf States 
has been an important source of livelihoods in Pakistan's northwest, in 
particular since the oil crises in the 1980s (Gazdar, 2003). The initial costs 
of visas and travel are high and most households have to rely on loans and 
support from their kin at the outset. Individuals already established in the 
Gulf often obtain the work visa and expect repayment after the new 
migrant has established himself (Watkins, 2003). 

More or less institutionalized forms of delegation of social capital exist 
in all groups, though (Bourdieu, 1986). One might think of the patriarch's 
unquestioned legitimacy to represent his family in a meeting to take decisions 
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on behalf of his family, such as in the jirgas mentioned earlier, but also to 
sanction lapsing family members. Bourdieu highlights that the power 
exercised by the single agent or small group representing the group may 
be incommensurate with the agent’s personal contribution. Paradoxically, 
the mandated agent can exert on and even against the group that power, 
which the group enables him or her to concentrate. Bourdieu (2001) 
specifies the role of women in the accumulation of social capital. Their 
reputation and, especially, their chastity constitute a ‘fetishised measure 
of masculine reputation’ and thus represents symbolic capital. They are 
reduced to instruments of production or reproduction of symbolic capital 
in order to support the institution of social networks between men. 

In Bourdieu’s approach, associational life appears as inherently con- 
flictual and contradictory. Social capital based on associations is under- 
stood as an instrument of power and domination (Bourdieu, 1977; Harriss, 
2006). This reading of Bourdieu goes beyond a ‘downside of social capital’ 
that emphasizes that the beneficial effects of social networks may be 
based on the exclusion of others. It highlights inequality and domination 
produced and reproduced within and through the group. 


The Relativity of Social Capital 

The form capital takes only receives significance or power if one enters a 
social field where it is valued (Bourdieu, 1986; Bourdieu and Wacquant, 
1992). This conceptualization of social and other capitals as relative and 
socially constructed denotes a major difference to the notion of capital 
within the popular social capital and livelihoods literature. Bourdieu under- 
stands a field as a network of objective relations between social positions 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992: 97). Each field prescribes its particular 
values and possesses its own regulative principles, which is in contrast to 
an understanding of society as a seamless totality (Wacquant, 1992: 16ff.). 
Hence, for Bourdieu, a differentiated society is an ensemble of relatively 
autonomous spheres that cannot be collapsed under an overall societal 
logic. The positions within the field are defined by actors’ possession of 
power or capital as well as by their relations to other positions, such as 
domination, subordination or homology. This possession commands access 
to the specific profits that are at stake in the field (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 
1992: 97). 

Labour migrants populate the field of transnational labour, which 
establishes exchange values setting the terms for the types of engagement 
that can be made. The entry into the home and host societies are charac- 
terized by different degrees of codification of the entry into the fields. Visa 
requirements, for example, can be considered ‘juridical frontiers’ (Bourdieu, 
1996: 226) constraining the right to enter the destination’s labour market. 
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Migrant job seekers hope to use their capitals to their advantage. They 
experience, however, that, for instance, depending on the context, their 
skills become valued on different scales. A former Russian teacher from a 
Kyrgyz village school, for instance, might not be able to use her language 
proficiency for upward mobility in Moscow’s labour market. Women who 
have always been involved in the paid labour market in the former Soviet 
Union have experienced a double devaluation of their skills in the transi- 
tion process. The gender gap in education below tertiary level was virtu- 
ally closed in socialist times (UNDP RBEC and CIS, 2005). Whereas, 
before, the cultural capital of education was a guarantee of economic sta- 
bility and signalled social status, the transition led to more rapid dismiss- 
als in sectors characterized by a high concentration of female jobs. This 
triggered migration flows to international destinations, such as Kazakhstan 
and Russia. While their Russian skills did not provide them with a com- 
parative advantage in the Russian labour market, their socialization in a 
rural area further disadvantaged them in the Russian capital (Thieme, 
2008). The depreciation of cultural capital causes a loss of capability, indi- 
cating Bourdieu’s relative concept of power. 


Habitus between Social Fleld and Practice 
The social practice of an individual or a social group has to be analysed as 
the result of the interaction of habitus and social field. The ‘habitus’, or a 
person’s incorporated history, is a socially, culturally and historically con- 
ditioned set of durable dispositions of the individual for social actions. It 
is only in relation to the structures of a certain social field that habitus 
produces given practices, but limits people’s possibilities at the same time 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992). The dispositions of the habitus render 
the basis of inequalities literally invisible because they equal the objective 
structures of the world from which they are issued (Wacquant, 1992: 23). 
Bourdieu thus claims that through the habitus, large-scale social ine- 
qualities are established by the subtle inculcation of power relations upon 
the dispositions of individuals (McNay, 1999). Gender is one of the most 
powerful social hierarchies embodied in this way (Krais, 2006). It implies 
that this process of corporeal inculcation is a form of domination, which 
is ‘exercised upon a social agent with his or her complicity’ (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant, 1992: 167) with the habitus as the hinge for this type of sym- 
bolic violence (Krais, 2006; McNay, 1999). He acknowledges, though, that 
often the recognition of existing hierarchies may be the result of strategic 
behaviour on the part of the disadvantaged, such as women and the young. 
It could be their only chance of neutralizing those effects of domination 
most contrary to their own interests (Bourdieu, 1977; Risseeuw, 1991). 
This understanding of women’s relationship to hegemonic patriarchal 
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structures has been supported by feminist research. For example, research 
in different Asian contexts suggests that women recognize male domina- 
tion as ideology, but also comply in strategic ways that ensure their own 
and their children’s security (Agarwal, 1997; Hart, 1991; Rankin, 2002). 
Although Bourdieu's focus clearly is on the (re-)production of a certain 
social order, he also recognizes that domination may generate resistance: 


...1 do not see how relations of domination, whether material or symbolic, 
could possibly operate without implying, activating resistance. The dominated, 
in any social universe, can always exert a certain force, in as much as belonging to 
a field means by definition that one is capable of producing effects in it (if only 
to elicit reactions of exclusion on the part of those who occupy its dominant 
positions). (Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992: 80; emphasis in the original) 


While the resilience of subordination resides in the unconscious fit 
between their habits and the field they operate in (Wacquant, 1992: 23), as 
soon as women become aware of the social structures inscribed on them 
through the habitus, these conflicting experiences may explain their revolt 
against masculine domination in modern society (Krais, 2006). 


Social Capital and Mascullne Domination 


From Gender Inequality to Masculine Domination 
The emerging picture of the nexus between social capital and vulnerability 
described in the second section of this article is puzzling from the perspec- 
tive of the instrumental social capital approach, which assumes a neat 
equation between more social capital and less vulnerability. Bourdieu’s 
social theory, however, enables us to read this emerging image as a coher- 
ent whole. The unequal investments in and benefits of social network 
participation between women and men, as well as women’s exclusion 
from male networks and the resulting vulnerability can in fact be read as 
different aspects of the same process of reproduction of male domination. 
As described earlier, women provide a significant share of labour for 
the transformation of economic into social capital (Akram-Lodhi, 1996; 
Rankin, 2002), as well as for the generation of economic capital. The latter, 
for example, is done through drawing on disproportionate investment by 
women and girls in order to buffer the harmful effects of economic crises 
(Elson, 1995; Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003). Despite such gender-differentiated 
investment in social networks with women carrying a heavier burden, 
they are often excluded from politically and economically powerful net- 
works (Dannecker, 2005; Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003) or those which can 
provide access to crucial information (Hagan, 1998). The only indirect 
access to social capital through men makes women ‘associated members 
of the club’, such as in the jirgas of northwest Pakistan referred to earlier. 
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This asymmetry can be explained with reference once more to Bourdieu’s 
concept of social capital. In Masculine Domination (Bourdieu, 2001), women 
appear not as members of the family, participating on equal footing with 
men, but rather as instruments of capital accumulation. They invest trans- 
formation labour into the social networks that may ultimately provide 
material benefit through their work, as well as through the constraints 
they are submitted to in order to acquire the symbolic capital of honour 
for the family. This way, the puzzle of gender-differentiated, unequal 
capitalization of social networks described earlier can be explained by 
what Bourdieu (1986) terms the ‘paradox of delegation’: the patriarch 
may not be the one who has invested most but can nonetheless utilize the 
network’s capital for reproduction of his dominant role within it. As the 
household’s main decision-maker, he is legitimized to utilize his dele- 
gated power according to his own discretion both externally and inter- 
nally. His power is unquestioned through a habitus of acceptance of 
patriarchal domination prevalent among all actors in the respective social 
field. As a consequence, women’s contribution to the production and 
reproduction of the social network, for instance, her inputs in the form of 
time, labour and restrictions placed on her related to the family’s reputa- 
tion, may be considered merely instrumental. 

In the second section in this article we were confronted with another 
seeming contradiction. On the one hand, social capital based on social 
networks can support women’s ability to cope with hardship. Their exclu- 
sion from such networks would thus negatively impact their resilience. 
On the other hand, women’s exclusion from specific types of social net- 
works may actually create possibilities for their collective action (Hart, 
1991; Silvey and Elmhirst, 2003). 

Contrary to the World Bank-led view of benign social capital, it appears 
as an instrument to reproduce domination in Bourdieu’s economics of 
practice. Social capital based on networks is an aspect of social fields, in 
which a struggle for power and domination takes place. In many of the 
otherwise diverse fields referred to earlier, networks thus become an 
instrument of the production and reproduction of patriarchal domination. 
Therefore, seen from Bourdieu’s perspective, exclusion as the flipside of 
participation in a social network becomes merely a description of non- 
participation rather than a normative, negatively loaded statement. 

Resultantly, social networks may be characterized by internal inequal- 
ity as concisely summarized in the ‘paradox of delegation’ or (re-)producing 
domination externally. Kin-based ties often reflect patriarchal domination 
and thus demand high investments from female members without pro- 
viding them with the voice and resources that would enhance their 
resilience. The exclusion of young women migrants in Indonesia from 
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occupational networks that might improve their bargaining power and, 
thus, working conditions through kin-based ties might serve as an illus- 
trative example for such domination through social capital (Silvey and 
Elmhirst, 2003). 

Conversely, social networks’ empowering potential depends on the 
extent of domination prevalent within them. As indicated by Kabeer 
(1994), social networks that go beyond the bonding social capital of family 
and kin, both in terms of membership and ideological orientation, may 
serve as vehicles for collective action. Similarly, Bourdieu and Wacquant 
(1992) underline that the experience of domination often evokes acts of 
resistance. Jointly, women’s position can be strengthened because of the 
lower degree of masculine domination within the associations of like- 
minded women, such as in the case of Bangladeshi and Nepalese women’s 
financial self-help groups mentioned earlier (Dannecker, 2005; Thieme 
and Múller-Bóker, 2004). In Bourdieu’s perspective, domination rather 
than exclusion becomes the analytical tool to investigate the role of social 
networks for different aspects of vulnerability. 


Gendered Vulnerability through Bourdieu’s Eyes 

The preceding discussion of social capital as seen through the lens of 
Bourdieu’s Theory of Practice can be related to gender-differentiated 
vulnerabilities. Sensitivity, as the degree to which an individual or group 
of actors is affected by an external event, can thus be associated with the 
validation of capital within a social field. Depending on the change of 
social field or aspects thereof, which is a characteristic experience for 
labour migrants, capitals become newly valued. Some might lose their 
significance and hence lead to a loss of power. Others might gain impor- 
tance and thus can help to protect individuals from the impact of external 
change. In the process of transformation in Central Asia, for instance, the 
role of social networks for migration has become more relevant than edu- 
cational qualifications (fieldwork, Thieme, 2006, 2007). Cultural capital 
was depreciated as outlined above. 

The same endowment with capital that influences sensitivity deter- 
mines the ability to react to a problematic event or adapt to a change of or 
within a social field. People might be able to react differently once dam- 
age is experienced. Again, this capacity depends on the recognized capital 
one can build on in a given social field. Besides capital, the field structures 
inscribed over time on the individual as habitus also have a role to play. 
Through the interplay between habitus and capital in a particular field, 
the scope for successful reaction to negative experiences might be limited 
or widened. In the context of post-socialist structural change in Central 
Asia mentioned earlier, women have increasingly faced disadvantages in 
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the labour market due to their lack of access to economically relevant 
social networks. Concurrently, traditional ascriptions of ‘male breadwin- 
ners’ and ‘female homemakers’ regained importance (Kuehnast, 2002). As 
a result, women’s participation in the public sphere of the labour market 
was increasingly curtailed. They, therefore, lack the direct access to eco- 
nomic capital as a powerful means to cope with problems such as cover- 
ing expenses for healthcare, children’s education and family disputes. 

Vulnerability as seen through Bourdieu’s eyes can thus be equated with 
being powerless and subordinated. As pointed out above, the significance 
of capitals such as those based in social networks is relative to social 
fields. This implies that, consequently, vulnerability as well becomes a 
field-specific and, thus, relative notion. Hence, different gender-specific risks 
of damage as well as the ability to recover are the socially constructed 
results of an interplay of social fields and habitus. The fields of interest 
here are often structured by norms that legitimate patriarchal domination 
and, resultantly, gender inequality in access to capitals. Such inequality 
creates constructed gendered vulnerabilities, for instance, a heightened 
risk of sexual abuse of female domestic workers from South and Southeast 
Asian countries employed in the Gulf States (Amnesty International, 2005). 

As shown, social capital means power and can become an instrument to 
produce and reproduce women’s subordination, such as in the case of male 
Bangladeshi migrants’ networks described by Dannecker (2005). For gender- 
specific vulnerability, this implies that the scope of masculine domination 
within a particular social network defines the extent of women’s vulnera- 
bility. For example, the reduction in male family labour available to a 
household paralleling migration from Pakistan to the Gulf States is buff- 
ered by a re-shuffling of workload within the household or external hiring 
(Alavi, 1991; fieldwork, Siegmann, 2007). The prevalent type of adaptation 
depends on the mobility constraints applied to female household members. 
In large parts of South Asia, women’s circulation is restricted in order to 
preserve the honour of the patriarch and his household. As a largely unre- 
warded investment in the family’s reputation, such restrictions may be seen 
as indicators of the prevalent extent of subordination. 

As a perverse consequence of men’s mobility in search of livelihoods, 
in rural northwest Pakistan, constraints on women’s circulation in public 
space may prevent them from accessing appropriate healthcare if their 
migrating husbands are not around to accompany them to the hospital 
(fieldwork, Siegmann, 2007). These constraints are often applied more 
strictly as a consequence of migration, reflecting the higher economic and 
social status that has been achieved through labour migration (Lefebvre, 
1999). A habitus that does not question gendered (im-)mobility norms 
here endangers the health and even life of female household members as 
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a sacrifice to the symbolic capital of family honour. The micro-economics 
of family honour demand a high toll. Restrictions on women’s mobility 
are one aspect of the distressingly high maternal mortality ratio in South 
Asia as compared to other regions (WHO et al., 2004). Against this fatal 
background, Bourdieu’s (2001) interpretation of women as mere symbolic 
instruments of men’s politics in a power game does not appear exaggerated. 

It is therefore important to distinguish vulnerabilities at different levels 
of analysis in order to access its gender dimensions. Vulnerability at the 
level of an individual woman may serve to strengthen the resilience of her 
respective family or clan, tribe, etc. This is because gender norms in Asia 
often assign women the role of symbolic bearers of family honour without 
providing direct access to its benefits and communicating their own indi- 
vidual interest at household, local or even national level. The experience 
of a young Kyrgyz woman may serve as an illustrative example (field- 
work, Thieme, 2006). She moves in with her in-laws after marriage. After 
a short period of time, her husband takes off for work in Moscow leaving 
his wife at the mercy of her in-laws. They exploit her labour power with- 
out giving her the rights of a family member. Patri-locality widespread in 
Asia gives the husband a crucial role in mediating between his parents 
and his wife. Thus, male out-migration causes a loss of the protection of 
the daughter-in-law’s interest. A person’s habitus might generate an 
unquestioned acceptance of such decreased intra-household bargaining 
power once her husband has left. She suffers silently in order to protect 
her biological family’s honour. The symbolic capital she has helped accu- 
mulate is located at the level of her native family. This investment was 
associated with considerable emotional and physical stress for her but did 
not benefit her individual social or economic position. 

In Bourdieu’s eyes, the notion of social capital equals power and does 
not necessarily imply a benign understanding of social capital. His analy- 
sis of the accumulation of social capital highlights the gendered contribu- 
tions to and benefits of social networks rooted in structures of masculine 
domination. It brings to fore the exploitation of women’s transformation 
labour for the production and reproduction of patriarchy — implying 
higher sensitivities to (e.g. health-related) risks and lack of means for coping 
with them. | 

This explains the puzzle of 'empowering exclusion’ described earlier. 
The bonding ties of the family are characterized by a greater degree of 
masculine domination as compared to extra-household networks. The 
habitus of women’s sacrifice for the family often prevailing in Asian 
societies — but not limited to them — thus, potentially increases women’s 
individual vulnerability, whereas the benefits of her work and the con- 
straints she is submitted to accrue to the larger network of family and kin. 
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The bridging social capital of women’s extra-household networks, in contrast, 
entail more potential for collective action as well the possibility of resist- 
ance against masculine domination. This is due to the less hierarchical 
relationships they are often characterized by. The degree of masculine 
domination as a characteristic of most social fields thus constructs wom- 
en’s vulnerability whereas egalitarian networks of the subordinated may 
open space for resistance and their improved well-being. Several authors 
have underlined that a prerequisite for such collective action is conscious- 
ness and critique of dominant gender ideologies (Kabeer, 1994; Molyneux, 
2002; Rankin, 2002). This undermines the effective, because largely uncon- 
scious, inculcation of the structure of social fields in the habitus which 
then reproduces its power structure. 


Summary and Outlook 


This article contributes to a critical perspective on the social capital debate 
by linking it with the notion of vulnerability. In the critical discourse on 
social capital, little has been said about intra-household relations as a social 
network of crucial relevance for a gendered understanding of vulnerability. 
We have contrasted the popular, ‘instrumental’ approach to social capital 
with the social theory Bourdieu offers. What appears as puzzles and para- 
doxes from the perspective of the popular discourse can be read as a coher- 
ent whole from the perspective of his notion of social capital. 

If the notion of social capital is emptied of its historical, social and spa- 
tial dimensions, there is a danger of falling into the trap of ignoring gen- 
dered vulnerabilities that may arise due to unequal access to and roles 
within social networks. Bourdieu’s social theory provides a coherent con- 
ceptual framework for the feminist analysis of this nexus although he has 
not explicitly linked his discussion of gendered social capital with vulner- 
ability. His theory allows highlighting the social construction of gendered 
vulnerability and identifies the investment in symbolic capital of female 
honour as an indirect outlay in social and, ultimately, economic capital. 
The gender-differentiated unequal investment and incomplete fungibility, 
though, makes women not just ‘associated members of the club’ but mere 
objects contributing as ‘symbolic currency’ within social networks often 
without being able to capitalize on the very relations. This way, social capital 
becomes an instrument of masculine domination and heightens women’s 
vulnerabilities. 

Based on Bourdieu's theory, we therefore suggest a shift from the inves- 
tigation of women’s exclusion from and gender inequality within social 
networks to an analysis of masculine domination. It appears to be directly 
associated with the degree of vulnerability that women experience. This 
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also involves a change of perspective from a particular ‘stressor’ for 
vulnerability to the analysis of a social field, with particular focus on the 
prevalent modes of domination. Methodologically, the importance of the 
right level of analysis for the investigation of the social capital-vulnerability 
nexus has been highlighted. As shown in this article, the use of social 
capital as an instrument of intra-household domination may endanger the 
well-being of dominated individual household members. The investiga- 
tion of the role of social networks for vulnerability on one level of analysis 
thus always implies an analysis of domination between levels. 
Regarding the range of applicability of this main argument of the arti- 
cle, it can be said that, on the one hand, it is of general relevance for the 
nexus between social capital and vulnerability. It can prove particularly 
fruitful for migration research due to the significance of social networks 
in enabling migration as well as the relevance of the assumption that 
migration and remittances actually contribute to reduce individuals’, house- 
holds’ and even nations’ vulnerabilities. In addition, Bourdieu’s notion of 
social field provides an important conceptual tool. It is the transnational 
nature of the valuation of migrants’ capitals that makes the understand- 
ing of the context essential to the analysis. On the other hand, the points 
raised regarding the association between the degree of domination and 
vulnerabilities may cross-fertilize the analysis of other types of domina- 
tion. Age, caste or class, for instance, are other stratifiers of society that 
intersect with masculine domination. They create a heterogeneity among 
women and men that was not emphasized in the present article for rea- 
sons of conceptual clarity. These divisions may also go hand in hand with 
hierarchies and subordination between different groups of women and men. 
The findings are relevant not just as contributions to an emerging criti- 
cal literature on social capital but also as criteria for policy formulation. 
The mainstream discourse on social capital outlined here has been influ- 
ential for policies and practice in migration management. The simple 
equation between social capital formation and reduced vulnerability 
ignores the possible risks for some members of social networks or the 
risks of being excluded from them and thus potentially endangers the 
well-being of migrants and their family members. By using domination as 
a main analytical category, structures of subordination and the associated 
vulnerabilities are not only described, but avenues for change are also 
highlighted. As Westermann et al. (2005) have pointed out, it is critical to 
diagnose the power relations among men and women to be able to influ- 
ence and facilitate gender relations and dynamics in collective action. A 
relevant question here is what leads to a change in a habitus that previ- 
ously supported the reproduction of patriarchy? It has been indicated in 
this article that consciousness about the field structures of domination 
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may be a first but crucial step to undermine their effective reproduction. 
With his Theory of Practice, Bourdieu provides an effective analytical 
instrument to shed light on the hidden and thus very resilient, dialectics 
between social structure and social practice. This has practical conse- 
quences both for the significance of critical social science research as well 
as for awareness-raising through local intervention. 


Notes 


This research is embedded in the National Centre of Competence in Research 
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1. In this article, we also refer to this approach to social capital as the ‘instrumen- 
tal’ or ‘popular’ discourse on social capital. 
2. For a critical assessment of the Sustainable Livelihoods Approach, see, for 
example, de Haan and Zoomers (2005). 
. For an overview, see Harriss (2006). 
. Bourdieu (2001) is an exception in this regard. 
. See van Staveren (2002) for an overview. 
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abstract: The Gilgit region of Northern Pakistan has recently witnessed intense 
Shia-Sumni hostility after decades of communal harmony. This article uses the 
arena of secular education as a micropolitical site for examining this transforma- 
tion, and for exploring how sectarian discord is experienced and reproduced in 
lived practice. Drawing upon three episodes of everyday sectarian tension, the 
article argues that a ‘sectarian imaginary’ ~ a normalized mode of seeing and 
interacting with the sectarian other through feelings of suspicion and resentment — 
has come to structure inter-sect relations in Gilgit. Instead of naturalizing such 
sentiments of sectarian paranoia and ill will, however, it is argued that structures 
of feeling must be understood in relation to structures of rule. Hence, the article 
situates the sectarian imaginary in the wider political-religious context of state- 
making in Northern Pakistan, to enable a deeper examination of the cultural poli- 
tics of sectarianism in the region. 


keywords: emotions + Islam + Pakistan + sectarianism + social imaginary 
+ state-making 


Introduction 


Sectarian conflict between Shia! and Sunni Muslims has increasingly 
undermined political stability and social development in Pakistan, as well 
as in Muslim regions elsewhere in the world. Very often, however, Shia— 
Sunni sectarianism is reduced to primordial theological differences, or 
understood merely in terms of militant violence. I argue that in order to 
make sense of rising sectarianism, we also need to investigate the everyday 
forms through which religious conflict is produced, as well as the specific 
political contexts in which religious identities are created and shaped. 
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Towards this end, this article explores the micropolitics of Shia~Sunni 
sectarian othering in Gilgit town, which is the administrative center of the 
Northern Areas in Pakistan.’ I discuss three episodes of everyday sectarian 
tension and argue that a ‘sectarian imaginary’ — a normalized mode of 
seeing and interacting with the sectarian other through suspicion and 
resentment — has come to structure inter-sect relations in Gilgit. I then situ- 
ate my discussion in the wider context of state rule in the Northern Areas 
to illuminate the deeper cultural politics of sectarianism in the region. 

The Northern Areas is a rural, mountainous region located at the bor- 
ders of Pakistan, India, China and Afghanistan. The region has a province- 
like status in Pakistan, and is internationally considered as comprising 86 
percent of the disputed territory of Kashmir that is governed by Pakistan 
(Weiss, 1994). It is also the only Shia-majority political unit in Sunni- 
dominated Pakistan, thus contesting the Muslim sensibility that the 
Islamizing state of Pakistan has sought to normalize for its citizens.’ Due 
to the territorial and religious anxieties that the Northern Areas poses for 
the Pakistan state, it has been placed under direct federal administration, 
and denied even basic constitutional rights such as the right to vote in 
national elections. In tandem with forms of political marginalization, the 
strategic border zone of the Northern Areas has also experienced a grad- 
ual polarization of inter-sect relations. Particularly in the key administra- 
tive center of Gilgit town, ties between Shia and Sunni communities were 
described to me as perpetually ‘tense’ and ‘sensitive.’ What does this ten- 
sion and sensitivity mean in daily life? 

To explore this question and illuminate the dynamics of everyday Shia- 
Sunni sectarianism in Gilgit, I borrow and build upon Charles Taylor’s 
concept of the ‘social imaginary’ ~ ‘the imagination of society by society’ 
(Taylor, 2007: 29; emphasis in the original). I introduce the concept of the 
sectarian imaginary to explore and explain how the Shia and Sunni Muslim 
communities in Gilgit imagine, feel about and relate to each other, and the 
subtle ways in which sectarian anxieties are experienced and reproduced 
in everyday life. Simultaneously, I draw upon theories of state-making to 
explore how state practices in the Northern Areas have generated the 
conditions of possibility for particular social imaginaries and emotions 
that are imbricated in the production of religious conflict. Hence, more 
generally, I make the argument that in order to grasp inter-community 
conflict, we must (1) attend to the resentments toward the other that have 
become normalized within social imaginaries and (2) situate such imagi- 
naries within the context of the regulatory processes of state-making.* 

My analysis is also inspired by recent studies of South Asian Islam in 
which the lived realities of Muslims have received rich attention (Ahmad 
and Reifeld, 2004; Hasan and Roy, 2005; Khan, 2006; Marsden, 2005). 
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However, these studies have tended to focus on practices of popular 
syncretism, heterogeneity and plurality. While such practices surely remain 
central to everyday Muslim life, we also need to attend to the feelings of 
sectarian resentment and practices of othering that might also permeate 
everyday intra-Muslim interaction. 

Within the realm of Muslim everyday life, I focus specifically on spaces 
of secular education and the Shia-Sunni encounters that take place therein.” 
While madrasa education in Pakistan is routinely criticized for producing 
the radicalized agents of sectarian violence (Jaffrelot, 2002; Nasr, 2000; 
Zaman, 1998), the relationship between secular education and sectarianism 
remains largely unproblematized. Indeed, education is constructed as a key 
solution for combating sectarianism within popular discourse in Gilgit, and 
elsewhere in Pakistan. This discourse assumes that school education consti- 
tutes an entirely non-sectarian milieu, and that it somehow automatically 
helps students to rise above parochial sectarian sentiments, thus promoting 
a more progressive and tolerant understanding of Islam. 

Ground realities in Gilgit starkly contradict this assumption. In 2004-5, 
the Islamic content of public school textbooks became the source of the 
most intense Shia-Sunni conflict that the region has witnessed in the last 
two decades (Ali, 2008). The conflict publicly demonstrated the extent to 
which ‘secular’ education is implicated in the production of sectarian ten- 
sion. Beyond these eruptive incidents, and also because of them, it is 
important to investigate the more everyday experiences of sectarianism 
that have become routinized in secular educational contexts, so as to 
grasp the sectarian subjectivities which shape the personal as well as the 
political in Gilgit. 


Taunts: Casual or Structural? 


Javed is a 16-year-old Shia boy from a village in Baltistan — a region in 
Pakistan’s Northern Areas — who studies at a local government school in 
Gilgit. When I asked him about his views on sectarianism in Gilgit, he 
narrated the following incident: 


Last week, there was a cricket match between class 8 — in which I study — and 
class 7. I was balling. And it went wide. A Chilasi [Sunni] boy, Kamran, who 
was in my team angrily said, 


‘His balling is atrocious, we should beat him up.’ 

I was hurt, and dejectedly responded, 

“Go ahead and beat me, if you like.’ 

To this, Kamran responded, “You Shia people are like this only, incompetent!’ 
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The other Shia boys in my class then came to my defense. One of them said to 
Kamran, 


‘Ok, so you really want to talk about religion? Then talk to us. He is a pardesi 
and not even mazhabi type.’ How cowardly it is to scare him.’ 


Then the situation calmed down, and we continued the game. After all, we 
were in the same team.® 


Having related this incident to me, Javed went on to explain it. In a simul- 
taneously amused and puzzled tone, he said: 


You see even when there is no link, people have to bring religion in between 
from somewhere or the other! Baat baat mein mazhab dal deytay hain [people 
bring in religion in every other matter]. 


Javed’s narrative provides a revealing glimpse into what we might call 
the everyday forms of sectarianism in Gilgit. There is no involvement of 
organized religious groups, and no physical violence. Yet, sectarian tension 
is created and manifested through the invocation of epithets, and an 
unexpected ridicule of sectarian identity. I say ‘unexpected’ because the 
denigration of Shia identity neither emerged in the context of a religious 
discussion, nor is it based on the usual religious grounds: that the Shia are 
corrupted or simply kaafir (infidel). The taunt is instead based on a lack of 
worldly ability that is presumed to emerge from an inferior Shia identity, 
hence expanding theavailable rationales forsectarian othering.’ Consequently, 
even an ordinary situation of playing cricket in the playground of a secu- 
lar school — a form of inter-sect social encounter that should ideally 
reduce prejudice and promote harmony — can lead to the heightening of 
sectarian anxiety. 

Javed’s assessment of this incident is equally telling, and also resonated 
with my own experiences in Gilgit. As much as I would like to resist gen- 
eralizations, it did seem to me that the invoking of sectarian sentiments in 
every other matter — or baat baat mein mazhab as Javed aptly put it — had 
become a disturbingly common and perhaps a structural disposition in 
Gilgit. It is not surprising that someone like Javed would find this disposi- 
tion particularly striking, as he had come to Gilgit only recently, and that 
too, from a rural culture which had not experienced the kind of sectarian 
amdety present in Gilgit. Even more troubling is the fact that the arena of 
secular education — often proposed as the panacea for sectarianism in 
local and supra-local discourse — is deeply implicated in the production of 
sectarian tension and distrust. One form of this implication is a spontane- 
ous kind of tense exchange over sectarian identity that Javed experienced 
while playing cricket in his school. At other times, the altercation can stem 
from more organized sources, and assume larger dimensions. 
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Forming Difference 


In 2006, a new principal at the prestigious and ‘secular’ Army Public 
School in Gilgit introduced bio-data forms for teachers and students, in 
which their sectarian affiliation had to be specified. School teachers had to 
ask students — even nursery-level ones — to find out or confirm their sec- 
tarian identity from parents, in order to fill out the forms. Not surpris- 
ingly, teachers across sects resisted this move, citing it as a ‘sensitive issue’. 
Parents were likewise suspicious, and complained bitterly to teachers. 
Shia and Ismaili" teachers felt particularly resentful, as the new principal 
was considered a zealous Sunni who would use the bio-data form as a 
basis for targeting non-Sunni teachers and students.” Despite resistance 
from all quarters, the principal refused to back down and the sect-specific 
data he wanted had to be collected. 

According to two teachers of the school whom | interviewed, the whole 
process had a severely damaging impact on relations between students. 
Bushra, a fourth grade class teacher said: 


In my class, I noticed that children were now more aware of each other’s sect. 
They started to self-segregate, with Sunni ones sitting and socializing with 
other Sunnis, Shias with Shias, and so on. Several teachers noticed this ten- 
dency in their classrooms. 


Aafreen, a senior head-teacher said: 


Young kids are so vulnerable. Some of them did not even know what sect means, 
and what their sect was. Because of the forms, kids started talking about reli- 
gion and sects. In fact, a class 2 boy discovered that one of his classmates was 
Shia and beat him up. Apparently, he had heard at home that ‘Shia people are 
bad, and should be beaten up.’ 


This particular case of a sectarian-driven physical fight between young 
students was repeated to me a number of times in Gilgit, as people com- 
mented with cynical dismay on the extent to which the zehar (poison) of 
sectarianism has spread in their region. I will provocatively call this inci- 
dent a case of ‘sectarian violence’, to underscore and ask why such discur- 
sively and physically violent encounters at the micropolitical level are 
silenced in normative analyses of sectarianism. Attention to such encoun- 
ters is critical for understanding the deployment of sectarian discourse in 
practice, and for grasping the intimate production and experience of sec- 
tarian conflict. These encounters help to illuminate the very content of 
sectarian othering, its pervasiveness, as well as its consequences for 
senses of self and collectivity. Moreover, micropractices of sectarian hostil- 
ity embody a ‘violence of the everyday’ that serves to constitute the very 
conditions of possibility for dramatic eruptions of collective violence 


(Das, 2007). 
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At the same time, we also need to attend to the ways in which the 
everyday is structured. The above case is instructive in this respect, as it 
demonstrates the crucial role of institutional practices in cultivating sec- 
tarian anxieties, and hence, in sectarianizing social imaginaries. While a 
sense of religious difference and bigotry might emerge in the space of 
the home, it has the potential to become more pronounced and volatile 
through administrative forms of classification — quite literally so in this 
case. These forms are reminiscent of colonial methods of categorization 
like the census, which objectified social identities, and served to produce 
notions of religious difference, instead of merely reflecting them (Cohn, 
1987). If the bio-data form was indeed introduced at the behest of the 
military establishment, we can also view it as an embodiment of the dis- 
ciplinary practices of the modern state that end up giving ‘socio-political 
significance to the fact of difference” (Verdery, 1994: 46). As the school 
incident demonstrated, such practices serve to raise difference from ‘the 
realm of doxa, the assumed, into the realm of notice, where disputes can 
occur between the orthodox and the heterodox, the normal and the 
strange — that is, between the values associated with what are now recog- 
nized as significantly different options (c.f. Bourdieu 1977:164-171) but 
were not previously seen to be so” (Verdery, 1994: 46; emphasis in the 
original). I investigate this link between state practices and sectarian val- 
ues in the Northern Areas in more detail later. For now, I wish to offer a 
third and final account of the entanglement of sectarian identity in secular 
education in Gilgit. 


Sectarlanized Equality 


In July 2006, the government-run Karakurum International University 
(KIU) — which is the only university in Gilgit — held its first convocation. 
On this occasion, the university administration awarded an Honor Shield 
each to its first dean and first vice chancellor for services to the university, 
as well as one to the most prominent mountaineer of the Northern Areas, 
Nazir Sabir, for outstanding performance at an international level. Sabir 
is the first Pakistani to climb Mount Everest. 

Soon after the convocation, the Aman Jirga (Peace Jirga) of Gilgit” 
passed a resolution which strongly condemned KIU for these honors, and 
argued that there were ‘sectarian interests’ behind the selection of recipi- 
ents. This was an allusion to the fact that no Shia was awarded an honor, 
as the first dean and first vice chancellor were known to be Sunnis, while 
Nazir Sabir was from the Ismaili sect. The resulting controversy was cov- 
ered in the local Urdu press, generating public visibility and debate. The 
Peace Jirga also wrote a sharply worded letter to the KIU administration, 
demanding an apology for its alleged discrimination. 
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Incidentally, I had joined KIU as a visiting lecturer on the very day that 
this letter was received by the KIU administration. The vice chancellor, 
who was also relatively new to the university and was not from the 
Northern Areas, seemed genuinely stunned and incensed. He told me 
that the honors were given to recognize the achievement and contribution 
of well-known people, and that he did not even know what the sect of the 
awardees was. I myself was quite perplexed by the situation. The Jirga’s 
letter neither questioned the merit of the existing awardees, nor did it 
propose a potential Shia recipient who was overlooked and could now be 
awarded. It simply accused KIU of malicious intent, and claimed that the 
university was promoting sectarianism in the region. Addressing the 
Jirga’s concerns would effectively require the university to first think about 
people’s sectarian affiliation, and then consider whether they deserve an 
award or not. It seemed to me that such an attitude is itself a form of 
sectarianism — precisely what the Peace Jirga aimed to counter. 

Several faculty members who belonged to the region were also disap- 
pointed by the defamation of their university, and argued that the Peace 
Jirga should have issued a request for information, instead of jumping to 
an inflammatory resolution. Yet, subtly echoing the Jirga’s logic, they 
simultaneously insisted that the university administration should try to 
maintain ‘sectarian balance’ and ‘equal treatment’. This was perhaps an 
indirect way of suggesting that sectarian considerations might have indeed 
shaped the decision-making process for granting honors. 

I could not ascertain whether this claim had any validity or not, but of 
course agreed that no sect should be discriminated against, or unduly 
favored in any administrative policy undertaken by the university. However, 
over the course of my affiliation with KIU, and extended fieldwork in 
Gilgit, I realized that this was not the only meaning of ‘equal treatment’ 
for my respondents. When people — government officials, Jirga members 
and faculty members among others - employed the language of ‘sectarian 
balance’ and ‘equal treatment’, what they actually meant was that sectar- 
ian considerations should play a role in administrative policies. If you hire 
a Shia and Ismaili for two new posts, for example, it is assumed that 
Sunnis are being discriminated against so a Sunni should also be hired. If 
a Sunni and Ismaili are awarded with honors, it is considered obvious 
that Shias are not being treating ‘equally’, and hence, there should be ‘bal- 
ance’. A supposedly secular logic of equality is thus appealed to, but one 
that entails the reinforcement of sectarian identity instead of meritocratic 
values. This logic holds even with different permutations, so members of 
each sect could and did claim discrimination whenever any university 
decision was undertaken that did not include one of their own. Hence, as 
I discovered in my four-month stint at KIU, whether someone was being 
given hostel space, employment, prominent responsibility such as heading 
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an administrative committee, or an award, ‘sectarian interests’ were 
almost always assumed to be at work. The discourse has been naturalized 
to such a bizarre extent, that it would continue to operate even when 
someone from the so-called victimized sect was not available for, or had 
not applied for a given position. Moreover, as my field interactions and 
interviews demonstrated, the discourse is not limited to the space of the 
public university alone, but rather, is prevalent more generally within 
government institutions in Gilgit. 


The Sectarian Imaginary 


The episodes discussed above help to illuminate key facets of what we 
might call the sectarian imaginary in Gilgit. I develop this concept based on 
Charles Taylor’s (2004) notion of the social imaginary. Taylor describes the 
social imaginary as ‘the ways [in which] people imagine their social exis- 
tence, how they fit together with others, how things go on between them 
and their fellows, the expectations that are normally met, and the deeper 
normative notions and images that underlie these expectations’ (Taylor, 
2004: 23). Adapting this concept, the sectarian imaginary can be described 
as the ways in which people imagine their social existence and interaction 
in relation to sectarian identity. To be sure, I do not wish to suggest that 
there is something inherently problematic in sectarian identity or differ- 
ence, and that both need to be overcome for the emergence of a secular- 
modern individual. Moreover, while sectarian identities and inter-sect 
relations in Gilgit surely encompass multiple perspectives, affects, expec- 
tations and possibilities, my purpose here is to point out some specific 
evaluative frameworks that serve to heighten sectarian tension in Gilgit. 
Hence, instead of focusing on the ways in which people fit together — as 
Taylor’s conception of the social imaginary emphasizes — my use of the 
sectarian imaginary pertains more to the ways in which people feel that 
they do not fit together. 

To begin with, the sectarian imaginary in Gilgit entails a dominant ten- 
dency to view and assess people foremost as members of a sect within 
Islam. Second, there is the linked tendency to define and understand all 
sorts of non-religious matters through a sectarian lens — or baat baat mein 
mazhab in Javed’s terms. Third, there are prominent feelings of suspicion 
between sects, and a wariness that the interests of sectarian others are 
being served while one’s own security, status and rights are being under- 
mined. And finally, there is the recurring rhetoric of ‘sectarian balance’ 
and ‘equal treatment’ which reflects and reinscribes the previous three 
tendencies, while purporting to be a critique of sectarianism. These dispo- 
sitions form part of a sectarian imaginary that imbues social life in Gilgit, 
resulting in the production of sectarian distrust and tension. 
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The notion of a sectarian imaginary is useful in comprehending how 
sectarianism is locally understood, lived and felt. The dominant ways of 
thinking that it entails and authorizes highlight the paranoid subjectivities 
and emotional ill will which lie at the heart of sectarianism in Gilgit. 
Gilgitis themselves recognize this condition, describing it as one character- 
ized by taasub. Taasub is commonly translated as prejudice, but in the Gilgit 
context, also denotes sentiments of suspicion, paranoia, anxiety and 
resentment. In everyday talk, people in Gilgit commonly comment and 
worry about the extent to which taasub has spread, and how it hinders 
political unity as well as economic progress. Indeed, taasub has become the 
popular local idiom for describing sectarianism, instead of the more literal 
term of firgavariat, which means conflict based on sectarian difference. 


State-Making and the Production of Sectarian 
Conflict 


Where do such sectarianized imaginaries and paranoid sensibilities of 
taasub come from? Sometimes, the immediate cause is apparent, as in the 
case of sectarian bio-data forms in the Army Public School. However, I 
argue that beyond interrogating the immediate scenario, structures of 
feeling need to be understood in relation to structures of rule. Thus, 
instead of naturalizing sectarian paranoia as evidence of parochial reli- 
gious sentiments, we need to contextualize it within the political-religious 
context that Gilgitis inhabit. 

Sectarian ‘difference’ in the Northern Areas did not always have the 
meaning and consequence that it carries today. In the Gilgit district of the 
Northern Areas, the time before the 1970s is remembered as a time of 
shared life-worlds, when religious identities were fluid and pluralistic. 
People in Gilgit acknowledge that notions of sectarian difference and even 
revulsion existed, more in some places than others, and perhaps this has 
been part of Muslim history in many places. But this did not mean that sect 
hampered the way in which people connected with each other in practice. 
Debates about Shia and Sunni theology could continue — even leading to 
each sect acrimoniously claiming its superiority — without actions of vio- 
lence and the denial of the right to be different. Hence, even while inter-sect 
skirmishes were occasionally present (Stéber, 2007), Gilgitis generally prac- 
ticed mutual tolerance toward each other in terms of sectarian identity. 
Consequently, inter-marriage across sects was also fairly common, with the 
result that several families in the Northern Areas today have members who 
belong to different sects. What mattered more in terms of social identifica- 
tion and differentiation was affiliation with a qoum, an agnatic descent 
group that might be translated as tribe or people. Alongside the significance 
of goum identity, there was also ilagiat ~ a recognition of difference, and 
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contention between people from different geographical locations. Both tribe 
and region were more crucial signifiers of difference as compared to sect. 

Such histories defy essentialist understandings of sectarian difference 
which presume that sectarian identity is inherently exclusionary and 
antagonistic, and that differences between sects naturally lead to conflict. 
Surely, theology itself fosters a sense of incommensurable values (Shaikh, 
1989) which can and has created conflicts between people with different 
religious beliefs. However, we need to examine the conditions and 
processes — local, national and global ~ through which difference becomes 
meaningful and the potential for conflict heightened and realized. 

While I cannot undertake a detailed examination here, I would like to 
signal that the international mobilization of political Islam and creation of 
jihadis for the Cold War (Abbas, 2005; Mamdani, 2004), alongside the 
national project of Islamization implemented by General Zia (Weiss, 1986), 
bear significant responsibility for the rise of sectarian conflict in Pakistan 
(Abou Zahab, 2002). However, in this article J focus on the context of the 
Northern Areas, and the specific state policies that have played a decisive 
role in heightening Shia-Sunni sectarian hostilities in this region. 

A strong sense of religious difference has emerged and become politi- 
cally significant precisely since the formal integration of the Northern 
Areas into the Pakistan state, between 1972 and 1974. This integration was 
effected partly in response to growing secular-nationalist voices in the 
region that challenged the authoritarian rule of princely kings as well as 
of Pakistani military-bureaucratic officials, and demanded equal citizen- 
ship. By abolishing the princely kingdoms that hitherto controlled the 
region, the Pakistan state was able to pacify the local populace, but meet- 
ing local demands for political representation and fundamental constitu- 
tional rights was deemed problematic in the larger context of the Kashmir 
dispute (Ali, 2009). Thereafter, state institutions — chiefly the army, intel- 
ligence agencies and the KANA” bureaucracy ~ embarked upon a 
“divide-and-conquer”*” project that aimed at creating disunity along sec- 
tarian lines, in order to thwart secular-nationalist aspirations and regional 
solidarity. 

The project of division first entailed state sponsorship of Sunni and Shia 
religious organizations, which were required to spur sectarian animosity 
as a means to deflect political energy and agreement (Shehzad, 2003; per- 
sonal interviews). Mauluis® from both sects were paid by intelligence 
agencies to engage in dehumanizing tirades against sectarian others, 
through wall-chalking, mosque loudspeakers and publications. While each 
sect was played against the other — primarily the Sunni against the Shia 
and vice versa — the Sunni sect was more patronized, as the Shia identity 
has been rendered antithetical in a gradually Sunni-ized Pakistan state 
(Qureshi, 1989). 
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This was accompanied by a targeted suppression of the Shia community 
in the Northern Areas. One of the first acts that represented this suppres- 
sion was the banning of the traditional ashura” procession in 1974 in 
Gilgit, which generated a major sectarian clash in this Shia-majority 
region. In popular memory and discourse, this is the period that is rou- 
tinely identified with the beginning of ‘sectarian conflict’ (Sokefeld, 2003). 
The year 1988, moreover, is pointed to as a turning-point in inter-sect rela- 
tions, when well-equipped Sunni lashkars (military forces) were brought 
into the Northern Areas with the support of the Zia government to 
orchestrate ‘sectarian’ riots (Aase, 1999; Rieck, 1995). In the massacre that 
followed, Shia-dominant villages such as Jalalabad, Bonji and Jaglot were 
completely destroyed, and even people’s animals were slaughtered. The 
official death toll was put at 300, but unofficial accounts estimate the 
number of deaths at 700 (Ahmed, 2005; Shehzad, 2003). No official inquiry 
was undertaken to investigate this campaign, and many Shia leaders still 
demand accountability and compensation for the losses that the commu- 
nity sustained in 1988. 

Such grievances are compounded by other frustrations over eco- 
nomic and political discrimination. The higher posts within the local 
bureaucracy in Gilgit, for example, have tended to be dominated by 
non-local down-country officials belonging to the Sunni sect. When a 
Shia district commissioner was appointed for the first time in 1994, local 
Sunnis created a huge furor. This, in the words of an interviewee, ran- 
kled even the non-practicing Shia because it demonstrated the extent to 
which bureaucratic positions of power had become an assumed Sunni 
privilege. 

More recently, in 2000, new textbooks were introduced in the Northern 
Areas that were perceived by the local Shia community as having a visibly 
stronger Sunni orientation. This ‘textbook controversy’ — as it came to be 
called — turned into a full-blown sectarian conflict between 2004 and 2005, 
when almost 100 people lost their lives, educational institutions were 
closed for half the year, and a constant curfew paralyzed daily life in 
Gilgit. While it has been suggested and can be reasonably believed that at 
least part of the stronger Sunni orientation of the textbooks comes from 
the domination of the Punjab Textbook Board by members of the Jamaat- 
e-Islami, or others who profess a fundamentalist Sunni sensibility 
(Shehzad, 2003), many Gilgitis — and particularly the Shias — felt that 
‘divide-and-conquer’ was the key reason behind the change in curricu- 
lum. To what extent this is true, I do not know. But it is important to note 
that every other state act is now seen through the divide-and-conquer 
lens, due to the historically structured experience and perception of the 
Pakistan state, as well as the established reality that intelligence agencies 
continue to maneuver political and religious activity in the region. 
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Given this broader context, it is not surprising that sectarian identity 
has become the most rigid axis of difference in Gilgit. Over the last 30 
years, there has been a marked increase in sectarian polarization in Gilgit, 
evidenced by trends such as a decrease in inter-marriage between the dif- 
ferent Muslim sects, as well as in adjacent living in joint neighborhoods. 
A suspicion based on sect from the religious perspective has been actively 
nurtured through the state sponsorship of religious agendas and violence, 
while the perpetual paranoia of ‘sectarian interests’ at work in govern- 
ment affairs stems from the many discriminatory practices that have in 
fact been implemented. 

As Gilgiti Shias have suffered most from Sunni political and cultural 
hegemony, their sense of victimization tends to be more acute than that of 
other sects. It is an outcome of their historically institutionalized margin- 
alization that Shias in Gilgit now make claims to ‘sectarian balance’, 
which is indirectly a demand for inclusion through a logic of affirmative 
action. Shia assertion derives strength from the fact that unlike other parts 
of Pakistan, the Shias constitute a majority of the population in the 
Northern Areas. This context needs to be kept in mind when analyzing, 
for example, why the Peace Jirga in Gilgit criticized the Karakoram 
International University for not choosing a Shia figure as one of the three 
awardees for its Honor Shield. Who deserved the award has become a 
secondary concern in a charged context of sectarianized decision-making, 
in which the Sunni affiliation has become structurally dominant in 
regional and national state institutions at the expense of other Muslim 
identities. Such sect-based discrimination needs to be openly acknowl- 
edged and formally addressed. In the absence of a process of redress and 
democratic institution-building, the discourse of sectarian balance and 
equal treatment tends to become an anti-democratic political tool in the 
hands of each sect in Gilgit. Hence, it ends up promoting a culture of sec- 
tarian prejudice and favoritism, instead of rectifying it. 


Conclusion 


In this article, I have attempted to explore Shia-Sunni sectarianism in 
Gilgit in its routine enactment and negotiation, in relation to the sectarian 
imaginaries that structure thought and action, and in terms of emotional 
experiences of taasub and tension instead of those of militant violence. I 
have focused on the arena of secular education because it is a key, micro- 
political site where sectarian anxieties are articulated and reinforced, and 
also to problematize the common-sense notion that secular education 
automatically counters sectarian antipathy. 

The frequency with which every other matter becomes imbued with a 
sectarian character in Gilgit is an uncomfortable and complex social reality 
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to recognize and depict. It also risks complicity with the statist construction 
of the Northern Areas, which is centered precisely on representing the 
region as a sectarian mess, where primordial intra-Islam differences are 
too strong to be managed without the coercive control of the state. To 
avoid such complicity, I have attempted to contextualize the sectarian 
paranoia that pervades the region, and argued that state practices are in 
fact critically responsible for producing sectarian anxieties and paranoid 
subjectivities in the Northern Areas. 

Such sectarianized subjectivities and hostilities disrupt inter-sect inter- 
action, and decrease the capacity for political solidarity and resistance in 
this strategic border region. They are both a product of, and productive of 
state power, embodying not just the micropolitics of sectarianism but of 
state-making itself. State power thus ‘works through the way it forcibly 
organizes, and divides, subjectivities and thereby produces and reproduces 
quite material forms of sociality’ (Sayer, 1994: 374). Analyses of inter- 
community conflict more generally need to attend to such forms of 
sociality — specifically the everyday emotions, imaginaries and enact- 
ments of resentment — as situated in and shaped by larger processes of 
state-making, and as practices of emotional regulation themselves that 
constitute everyday forms of state power (Joseph and Nugent, 1994). 

Finally, it is important to reiterate that this article presents only a partial 
picture of the sectarian imaginary in Gilgit. Though severely damaged by 
a history of conflict, everyday inter-sect relations in Gilgit continue to entail 
the lived realities of overlapping identities, shared interests, coexistence 
and cooperation that constantly disrupt sectarian divisions. There is a 
vibrant public discourse in the Northern Areas about how its citizens 
must strive toward religious harmony, and not succumb to the machina- 
tions of the clergy or the state. Further, there exist several citizen initia- 
tives that strive to recover and promote the ethic of respect, egalitarianism 
and religious pluralism in Gilgit (Ali, 2009). That people are critically 
aware of a more harmonious past, recognize the divisive role of the state 
in creating a tense present and mobilize to work toward a peaceful future 
offers a source of hope amid grim realities. 


Notes 


I would like to thank the Current Sociology reviewers, Julia Adams, Barbara 
Metcalf, Ann Gold, Dia Mohan, Magnus Marsden and Karuna Morarji for their 
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edge the Charlotte W. Newcombe Doctoral Dissertation Fellowship for facilitating 
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the American Sociological Association Junior Theorist Symposium in 2009. I am 
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grateful to the participants at both these presentations for their helpful questions 
and suggestions. 


1, 


2. 


10. 


11. 


The term ‘Shia’ in this article refers specifically to the Isna-Ashari (Twelver) 
Shias. 

Ás a result of reforms in August 2009, the region of the Northern Áreas was 
renamed Gilgit-Baltistan. The research for this article was done prior to this 
change, and hence to avoid confusion, the name for the region remains 
Northern Areas in this article. 


. Around 75 percent of the region’s population follows some form of Shia Islam 


(Rieck, 1997), while the Shia population in the rest of Pakistan is estimated to 
be between 15 and 25 percent, 


. Of course, other historical processes such as capitalist development also fun- 


damentally orient the social imaginaries that shape our actions. 


. ‘Secular’ education, here, refers to non-madrasa education in Pakistan. Public 


and private secular schools in Pakistan, however, teach Islam as a subject along 
with the usual areas of study such as science, mathematics and social studies. 


. Pardesi is an Urdu word for ‘foreigner’ and Javed was termed as one since he 


is originally from Baltistan, not Gilgit. 


. Mazhabi is an Urdu word for ‘religious’; mazhabi type is a hybrid Urdu-English 


word that denotes a person with a strong religious disposition. 


. Delving further into this incident, I discovered that Javed did not know Kamran 


from before, and there was no prior case of bitterness between them. They both 
knew about each other’s sectarian affiliation from their respective place of ori- 
gin, as places in the Northern Areas tend to be religiously homogeneous; hence, 
it is normal to conclude that a Balti student is Shia and a Chilasi one is Sunni. 


. Further, it has become expected in inter-sectarian interaction that a taunt or 


any attack of a sectarian nature be strongly confronted. In this respect, it is 
interesting that Kamran is not told to apologize or to take back what he said, 
but that he has cowardly picked on a target who is a foreigner — implying that 
Javed is not yet socialized into the Gilgiti norm of inter-sect relations where 
taunts as well as the ways of dealing with them might be common knowledge. 
The Muslim population in the Northern Areas also comprises the Ismailis in a 
sizeable number, apart from Shias and Sunnis. The Ismailis constitute a minonty 
sect within Islam that draws upon the Shia tradition, but has a distinct theology 
and pattern of social community which differentiates it from Twelver Shias. 
One of them lodged a complaint against the forms with a higher-up military 
official in Gilgit, but received no response. Parents as well as teachers whom I 
interviewed felt that the decision to introduce the forms had the sanction of 
the military establishment in Gilgit. 


12. This is a large coalition comprising prominent political, religious and civil society 


13. 


leaders from the region. With members from both the Shia and Surmi sects, the 
Peace Jirga was established to resolve the heightened atmosphere of sectarian hos- 
tility which emerged in the wake of the textbook controversy in Gilgit (Ali, 2008). 
This homogenizing narrative of secular modernity has been critiqued, among 
others, by Ashis Nandy (1988) and Talal Asad (2003). 
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14. KANA stands for the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs and Northern Areas; it is the 
federal institution that directly administers the Northern Areas. 

15. The language of ‘divide-and-conquer’ is not my own reading of the situation; 
this English term was widely used by my research subjects to describe the 
Pakistan state’s approach toward the Northern Areas. 

16. Muslim clerics. 

17. A ritual of mourning which takes place on the 10th day of the Islamic month 
of Muharram. Considered integral to Shia identity, the ritual commemorates 
the death of the Prophet’s grandson Hussain, who is especially revered by the 
Shias as their third Imam (spiritual leader). 
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abstract: Since the UN Conference on Environment and Development, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1992, preserving biodiversity has become a sine qua non of environ- 
mental management and part of official policy. The EC Habitats Directive (HD) 
was adopted in the same year, with the aim of creating a European network of 
sites rich in biodiversity, under the name Natura 2000. Following a period of con- 
troversy that in 1996 led to its application in France being frozen, the Ministry for 
the Environment opted for a process of consultation and discussion to determine 
how each site was to be managed. The resulting instrument, called the ‘document 
of objectives’ (Docob), appears to be an example of procedural policy-making that 
provides a framework within which agreement between the various actors 
involved at local level may be achieved. Its aim is to encourage local actors to take 
upon themselves the task of preserving biodiversity. This article follows closely 
the interactions among the various participants, in those spaces for debate, or 
‘local settings’ or ‘stages’. The thinking thus developed foregrounds the study of 
a policy ‘in progress’; it tries to characterize the status of local settings and to 
explain how they can be understood from a sociological point of view. It shows 
that provisionality and proliferation of procedures are necessary conditions for 
implementing this directive, and indicates a number of specific features of envi- 
ronmental politics, Lastly, it asks questions about establishing a new way of mana- 
ging the natural environment 
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Since the UN Conference on Environment and Development, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1992, preserving biodiversity’ has become a sine qua non of 
environmental management and has entered the public policy agenda. 
The EC Habitats Directive (HD) was adopted in the same year, with the 
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aim of constructing a European network of sites rich in biodiversity, under 
the name Natura 2000. This directive, which was based on new scientific 
thinking, marks a turning-point in existing French environmental policy, 
in attempting to promote methods of management that are compatible 
with human activity, in a perspective of sustainable development. To 
translate scientific knowledge into concrete management methods at local 
level is one of the key issues of this EC directive, which gives member 
states freedom in applying it. 

Following a period of conflict in which a section of those involved in 
aspects of rural management (farmers, foresters, game-hunters, anglers, 
etc.) mobilized against the HD, and which led to its application being 
frozen in 1996, the Ministry for the Environment adopted a process of 
consultation and discussion to determine how each site was to be man- 
aged. The resulting instrument, called a ‘document of objectives’ (Docob), 
appears to us to be an example of procedural policy-making that provides 
a framework in which to seek agreement among the various actors 
involved at local level. It offers an opportunity to investigate whether the 
actors are taking upon themselves the preservation of biodiversity (and if 
so, in what way), and how they approach it and translate it into their 
everyday practice. That is why we decided to study closely the interac- 
tions between the different participants in the places where debates about 
composing the Docobs took place, which we call ‘local settings’ 

We started from the hypothesis that in the course of composing the 
Docobs, a local compromise would be arrived at between the demands of 
the European Union as applied by the French environmental authorities, 
the data provided by naturalists and the forms of knowledge and practice 
that are the province of actors without technical expertise. We also 
assumed that interactions within local settings could lead to learning 
processes capable of reshaping the form and content of exchanges between 
the various participants in the debate, and of creating new types of exper- 
tise. The research that we carried out in four regions confirmed the breadth 
and interest of the themes addressed in the course of the debates that took 
place in ‘local settings’. In addition, these dialogues were accompanied by 
a proliferation of procedures that was a major aspect of implementing the 
HD. In short, it was a matter of reconciling economic and social activities 
with categories of scientific knowledge that were both complex and tentative. 

This study contributes to several lines of thought. First of all, it eluci- 
dates the conflicts of interest and legitimacy provoked by environmental 
conservation in the countryside. It then enables us to question the ‘new’ 
forms of public action represented by locally focused procedural policy. 
Do these modes of collective action herald the emergence of a new type of 
environmental administration that is ever further removed from the 
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action of central government? Lastly, it throws light on the details of official 
environmental policy. 

After presenting the content of the directive, the problematic and our 
reasons for privileging the study of a policy in progress, we concentrate 
in the second part on putting it back into the context of what it is conven- 
ient to call the new modalities of public action. This enables us to show 
how this policy articulates prescriptive and deliberative aspects. Lastly, 
we devote the final part to describing ‘local settings’ and explaining how 
we understand them from a sociological point of view. 


The EC Habitats Directive: Managing Biodiversity 
between Conflict and Consultation 


Adopted in 1992, the year of the Rio summit, the Habitats Directive is 
presented as the EU’s principal tool for preserving biological diversity 
under threat, an idea adopted as a benchmark, despite the scientific prob- 
lems it poses. The aim of the HD is thus to ‘contribute towards ensuring 
bio-diversity through the conservation of natural habitats and wild fauna 
and flora in the European territory of the Member States to which the 
Treaty applies’ (article 2). A list of habitats’ and species judged to be in 
need of protection if this aim is to be met appears in an annexe to the 
directive as a means of identifying sites capable of guaranteeing this kind 
of conservation. Each site should then constitute one element in a network 
of Special Conservation Zones (SCZs), named Natura 2000, based on a 
division of the country into five bio-geographical regions,‘ whose inter- 
penetration with surrounding areas was borne in mind. The aim was to 
develop in the SCZs ‘a series of measures required to maintain or restore 
the natural habitats and the populations of species of wild fauna and flora 
at a favourable status’ (article 1.a). It was thus no longer a question of 
‘freezing’ nature in sanctuaries, but of preserving the potential for eco- 
logical development while maintaining human activity. 

This approach springs from conservation biology, a discipline dating 
from the late 1960s which aims to combine the methods of natural science 
and land management. Conservation biology is thus a science geared 
towards action; as Jean-Louis Fabiani (1995: 89) stated, it cannot be imag- 
ined ‘without reference to a protection policy that produces rules and 
regulations for describing spaces and for placing them in a hierarchy’. 

Under the definition proposed in 1980 by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN), the notion of conservation covers ‘the 
preservation, maintenance, sustainable use, restoration and improvement 
of the natural environment’. In the name of these management principles, 
the HD obliges every government to preserve species and habitats ‘while at 
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the same time taking economic, social, cultural and regional requirements 
into account’. The HD’s originality lies in the desire expressed by its 
authors to consider, in zones demarcated according to scientific criteria, the 
consequences of human activities in a perspective of sustainable develop- 
ment. In other words, it is a matter of reconciling the scientific aspects of 
environmental conservation with the cultural, economic and social aspects 
of human activities. In that framework, local populations and the users of 
local space appear as partners in environmental conservation. The modali- 
ties of this process are left to the initiative of member states, who have a 
choice of methods, both for identifying sites and managing them. The HD 
thus combines in a complex and problematic way the production of scien- 
tific knowledge and its use in local action. It contributes to shaping the 
social as much as the natural environment. 

This research, centred on the process of designing management meas- 
ures to encourage the preservation of biodiversity, represents the continu- 
ation of earlier work, undertaken in 1997, following the violent conflicts 
during the demarcation of the sites: a stage prior to the writing of the 
Docobs. The list, drawn up by experts, was the object of extensive criti- 
cism, to the point where, in 1996, the prime minister decided to freeze the 
application of the HD. Our work (Alphandéry and Fortier, 2001; Rémy et al., 
1999) at that time enabled us to show in particular that beyond the hostil- 
ity towards the directive displayed by the principal representatives of 
various interests — forestry, farming, hunting and angling — that coalesced 
to form the ‘Group of 9’, it was the preeminent place allotted to science 
and its forms of knowledge, in the French instrument for identifying sites, 
that dominated many debates. Forms of scientific knowledge are indeed 
placed at the core of the EC Habitats Directive, as of an increasing number 
of official environmental policies, whether it is a question of defining the 
habitats and species to be protected, identifying sites that meet those 
objectives, proposing management methods or evaluating the results of 
such methods. Furthermore, it was to this challenge to the monopoly of 
science that the minister of the environment was attempting to respond, 
following the 1996 crisis, and he radically altered the instrument that 
defined the boundaries of the sites. The adoption of a consultation proce- 
dure that encouraged the various actors possessing a range of skills and 
knowledge to become involved in the work of designating sites made it 
possible to calm the conflict and to proceed with applying the HD, as 
required by the EU. 

In other words, it is the way biodiversity is handled that has changed. 
The first phase of the HD consisted of lists of annexes to the directive and 
the geographical delimitation of sites by scientific experts. Then the sud- 
den appearance of new actors on this scene, often bringing with them 
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knowledge about the spaces involved, complicated the use of the databases 
by contextualizing them and putting them into historical context (Bowker, 
2000: 645). We interpreted this phenomenon by suggesting that this recog- 
nition of the social dimension, with its interdependence among actors 
using the same space, its conflicts and forms of cooperation, turns Natura 
2000 sites in France into ‘local settings’ of biodiversity. 

The analysis developed here is based on research carried out by the 
Grenat network from 2000 to 2005, whose primary objective was to study 
the formation and operation of the ‘local settings’ in which, site by site, 
the ‘documents of objectives’ were written. The procedure for writing the 
Docobs was set out by the Ministry of the Environment (Ministére de 
l'environnement, 2003: 25) as follows: ‘The Docob represents an innovative 
approach. The prefect of the département, with the help of a technical 
assistant (and with provision for extensive local consultation) is responsi- 
ble for its production. The steering committee, under the prefect’s author- 
ity, consists of the partners involved in managing the site (such as local 
organizations, landowners, farmers, voluntary bodies and users) or their 
representatives. This document defines management approaches and 
contractual conservation measures, and indicates, where necessary, the statu- 
tory measures to be enforced at the site. It states how the contractual 
measures are to be financed.” In view of this, we wished to see what hap- 
pens when different points of view about nature are brought into contact 
and confront one another, as well as studying the kinds of knowledge 
(technical, lay or scientific) that the actors bring into play. Over and above 
conflicts and disagreements, is the process of deliberation capable of cre- 
ating new modes of learning, in other words, of gradually constructing a 
shared cognitive framework? We also tried to question the status of ‘local 
settings’ as a form of participatory democracy. In what sense are they 
public spaces that legitimize the creation of measures for managing the 
environment? What scope is there for consultation in a procedure that is 
required to produce results? In short, we had to understand how the 
actors on the ground took ownership of the preservation of biodiversity, 
and how the HD transformed environmental management in France in 
the name of biodiversity. This rapid summary of questions shows how the 
different stages of our research led us constantly to move from the local to 
the national, and then to the European level, and back again. 

Our decision to work on a policy in progress has a twofold rationale. 
First of all, there was difficulty for this policy in establishing its legiti- 
macy. Never, in fact, has an environmental policy provoked so much 
debate and conflict (at least at the stage when perimeters were being 
defined), to the point where officials of the Ministry of the Environment 
radically altered the way it was to be implemented. The procedural to-ing 
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and fro-ing that ensued offered a good laboratory in which to observe the 
problems raised when environmental policies are applied in rural areas. 
Second, the decision to adopt a consultation process for composing the 
Docobs enabled us to study in context both the arguments developed by 
the actors and the sources of tension, and, on the other hand, the points of 
agreement that made it possible for relationships between the different 
categories of actors to change. In a word, studying a policy in progress 
makes it possible to shed light on the social dynamic that resulted from 
the process of deliberation. 


Public Action, Normative Framework and 
Deliberation 


How are we to understand these spaces for collective effort, oriented 
towards action and intended to produce a set of measures for managing 
the environment? In order to answer this question, we first situate Natura 
2000 vis-a-vis current forms of public action. These then represent, accord- 
ing to the observations of many researchers, a veritable ‘deliberative 
imperative’ (Blondiaux and Sintomer, 2002). However, we show that the 
defining characteristic of the settings for collective action under Natura 
2000 is that they are in a novel configuration, somewhere between pre- 
scription and deliberation. As we said in our introduction, our approach 
seeks to grasp as a whole what is constructed in ‘local settings’ and what 
is constructed on a wider scale, that of the social system and its institu- 
tions, each of these dimensions drawing on the dynamic of the other. 

Taking as their starting point the notion that the state no longer has a 
monopoly over public action, many recent studies are concerned with 
identifying the variety among the actors who help make public policy. 
These studies are also interested in spaces for collective action as places of 
exchange and controversy that help to define problems as well as to solve 
them. Lastly, they emphasize the important role played by forms of nego- 
tiation and consultation. This change in the modalities of state interven- 
tion was analysed in 1996 as follows by Duran and Thoenig (1996: 582): 
‘The local, rather than the apparatus of state, is now the site where public 
problems are defined. . . . Having lost its hegemony, the state finds a rai- 
son d’étre in establishing capacities for negotiation among a wide variety 
of actors.’ In a certain way, the local is thus called upon by these forms of 
public action to restore consistency to the policy (Balme et al, 1999: 19). 
Collective action is thus institutionalized in specialized, more or less per- 
manent ‘settings’ for consultation (Duran and Thoenig, 1996: 600), which 
some writers prefer to call ‘forums’ (Callon et al., 2001). It can therefore be 
analysed as part of a continuous process of construction that brings 
diverse actors together in a context of proliferating procedures. 
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At first glance, writing the Docobs would seem to belong to this context 
in which ‘procedural policies’ multiply. Lascoumes and Le Bourhis (1998: 
39-40) write that such policies ‘present themselves in the form of very 
general statements whose meaning remains to be created by collective 
deliberation. Their core content deals with the organization of local schemes 
intended to generate structured interactions, ways of working together 
and the formulation of collective agreements.’ From that point of view, the 
use of such procedures leads to a shared development of localized, plural- 
istic public action, as opposed to actions described as ‘substantive’, in 
which a centralized authority sets the desired aims and the means by 
which they are to be achieved. 

Of course, the Docobs are jointly produced through debates involving 
many actors (locally elected officials, government representatives, farm- 
ers, environmental associations, hunters, fishers, foresters and so on), but 
public authorities retain considerable weight, at least in framing and 
validating decisions. In fact, the rules governing local consultation proce- 
dures are broadly set by the central administration, the Diren (Regional 
Environmental Authorities) and the institutions responsible for the Docobs. 
All the way through this research project, we observed the establishment 
of administrative frameworks for consultation, to which the actors 
involved in drawing up the Docobs were obliged to conform. Indeed, the 
measures designed to realize the objectives of the HD had to be put into 
effect under threat of financial sanctions. From the point of view of many 
experts who took part in the procedure at the national and European 
level, this prescriptive character was a good thing, in that it enabled per- 
ceptible progress to be made in refining the management measures for 
Natura 2000 sites and in coordinating experience. 

The Docobs are thus written by creating a meeting-space in which the 
logics of overarching policies and local histories, and the dynamics of 
localities and networks come together. To put it in Jamie Lorimer’s words, 
this way of understanding biodiversity is in contrast to the disembodied 
character of official definitions. He suggests it be defined as ‘the discur- 
sive and material outcome of a sociomaterial assemblage of people, prac- 
tices, technologies and other non-humans’ (Lorimer, 2006: 540). We may 
thus consider ‘local settings’ an essential part of a means of producing 
rules and regulations for the management of space in the name of preserv- 
ing biodiversity. 

These ‘local settings’ do not derive their legitimacy solely through the 
way in which they function. They interact on the national and European 
level with other components of the HD structure. The HD is the vehicle 
for a referentiel in the sense defined by Muller and Surel (2002), namely a 
cognitive framework within which an interpretation of the world is con- 
structed.* This framework rests first of all on the idea that since the erosion 
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of biodiversity is a consequence of technical and economic development, 
it has become emblematic of the dangers facing the environment in what 
Ulrich Beck (1992) has called the ‘risk society’. Science occupies a key 
position in this referentiel, as a result of the need to produce forms of 
knowledge that will serve to illuminate public policy. 

As we explained in the first part of this article, the preservation of bio- 
diversity has been gradually imposed on governments as a result of major 
international negotiations and the topic has gained legitimacy over the 
past 10 years as forms of public action have developed. The ‘national 
strategy for biodiversity’ proposed by France is a sign of this develop- 
ment. It calls for an unprecedented degree of political mobilization, ‘so 
that policy-makers, actors and citizens all recognize the value of living 
things, whether rare or common’ (Bachelot, 2004). The fact that this con- 
cern has been introduced into the discourse of the majority of institutions 
and organizations representing users of the rural space shows the extent 
to which environmental management in the name of preserving biodiver- 
sity has emerged as a norm for action, exerting increasing influence on the 
way local consultation around writing the Docobs proceeds. This dynamic 
is inscribed in the framework of a transformation of legitimate forms of 
knowledge, as analysed as follows by H. Tovey: “They make available the 
possibility of talking about knowledges in the plural, as diverse and dif- 
ferentiated, rather than in a singular identification of knowledge with 
science, and point to relations between different forms of knowledge as an 
aspect of development that needs more attention’ (Tovey, 2008: 188-9). 

The process of dialogue that characterizes the way the Docobs are 
drawn up locally must therefore be understood with due regard for this 
context, which puts its mark on the ‘local settings’. In these spaces for 
debate we see a combination, in varying proportions depending on indi- 
vidual circumstances, of consultation, prescription and the impact of 
widespread adoption of the referential framework of biodiversity. 


How Are We to Understand Local Settings? 
The local settings in which the Docobs are discussed have two aims: 


e To work out together the forms of knowledge that will make it possible, 
at every Natura 2000 site in France, to translate into specific measures 
the goal of preserving biodiversity. 

e To draw up agreements that involve enough partners to give the Docob 
legitimacy. 

‘Local settings’ are thus contexts for interaction, with their procedures, 

institutions and debates among actors. They produce forms of knowledge 
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and standards that provide a framework for practices on the ground. In 
other words, they are where the species and habitats that need to be pre- 
served are identified, and where this or that use of the spatial environ- 
ment is encouraged or discouraged. The task carried out on local settings 
is thus one of classifying spaces, species and practices, in the light of 
norms for preserving biodiversity. These norms bring the actors together 
through a series of commitments that define a regime of obligations and 
forms of legitimacy. In order to characterize this deliberative space and 
the content of the exchanges that took place there, we positioned our- 
selves within a pragmatic sociological framework, whose content, and the 
use we make of it, needs to be described. 

References made by sociologists during the 1990s to the concept of 
‘setting’ are broadly linked with the development of approaches described 
as those of interactionists and pragmatists, who put action at the centre of 
their analysis and focus on practical activities in situ. These approaches 
belong to a kind of research ‘third way’ between individualism and 
holism, which poses the question of the foundations of the social bond, 
forms of agreement and cooperation between human beings. Dosse (1995: 
12) described a ‘pragmatic turn’ in the social sciences, which ‘accords a 
central position to meaningful action and rehabilitates intentionality and 
actors’ justifications in a reciprocal determination of doing and saying’. It 
deals with procedures, questions about cooperation and agreement and 
the grammar of action by observing the actors very closely. The pragma- 
tist approach thus focuses on public action in the course of construction 
through the creation of tools, rules or conventions, and it foregrounds the 
work of individual or collective actors as they employ repertories of argu- 
ment (Cefai, 2002). It is clear that pragmatist approaches have found a 
‘ready made’ subject in the establishment under procedural policies of 
spaces of deliberation based on territory, in which the actors confront each 
other directly. 

The use we make of the notion of a ‘local setting’ belongs to this set of 
viewpoints. Mutual acquaintance, membership of a local community and 
the opportunity for face-to-face contact are all elements of the metaphori- 
cal use of the word ‘setting’, all the actors being in the presence of the 
others and presenting their opinions in the setting of local debates in the 
course of which different principles, interests, world-views and justifica- 
tions confront each other. The idea of a setting is derived from the work 
of Erving Goffman, for whom it represents sociology’s distinctive unit of 
observation. It originates in the observation of face-to-face situations 
which place individuals belonging to egalitarian societies in situations 
that are indeterminate, in contrast to what happens in hierarchic societies 
in which the places and ranks are clearly assigned (Martuccelli, 1999: 443). 
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For Goffman (1973: 26), social life poses the great problem of organizing 
appearances in which both the power of rules and the possibility of disor- 
der are in play. His definition of interaction therefore emphasizes corpo- 
real co-presence: ‘By interaction, we understand, more or less, the reciprocal 
influence that the partners exert on their respective actions when they are 
in one another’s immediate physical presence.’ However, by privileging 
the face-to-face aspect, this definition ignores the essential characteristics 
of local settings: their historicity and the existence of a context. That is 
why we tried to study the exchanges between actors in a relationship of 
co-presence, but without omitting the role played by institutions and the 
various forms of social determination in the construction of reality (Berger 
and Luckmann, 1996). 

The diachronic study of ‘local settings’ makes it possible to restore the 
interactional dynamic. Our analysis of the meanings to which the actors 
refer situates us within a comprehensive, Weberian approach, insofar as it 
involves a consideration of the plurality of values and the complexity of 
the various rationalities in play. From this point of view, we assume that 
everyone is able to draw on different principles or registers of action, 
which they modify ‘by passing through successive settings . . . whether 
under pressure from the schemes they encounter, or from other people, or 
according to their inner predisposition’ (Dodier, 1993: 75). An actor on a 
local setting may thus move from a principle of interest to one of convic- 
tion that determines different forms of commitment. Our pragmatist 
approach also involves paying special attention to the different ways in 
which natural objects, which are at the heart of the debates surrounding 
conservation of habitats, play a part in reconfiguring social bonds. They 
bring people footholds and reference points from which to construct col- 
lective points of view, agreements and commitments. 

As we explained earlier, our approach seeks to apprehend in conjunction 
what is constructed in interactions on local settings and what is constructed 
on a broader scale, namely the social system and its institutions, both these 
levels being nourished by the dynamics of the other. In brief, our frame- 
work for analysing “local settings’ employs, in succession or concurrently, 
different approaches to clarifying (without claiming to be exhaustive) the 
complexity of reality. As Schnapper (2000: 1) writes: ‘It is from bringing 
together, on the one hand, the results of research and on the other, more 
broadly-based thinking about our society insofar as it is a specific historical 
society, that sociological understanding draws its originality.’ 

In order to study the ‘local settings’, we attempted to observe their 
activity at first hand, using qualitative surveys at 10 sites, spread over 
four regions of France. We analysed as precisely as possible the ways in 
which these different spaces for debate (such as the ‘steering committee’ 
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[Copil], and the working groups) functioned and developed. In order to 
do this, we attended various meetings as participant observers, but did 
not take part in the discussions. We then analysed the form and content 
of debate, trying to capture the process of interactions that took place. We 
were especially interested in the way the actors participating in the 
debates defined themselves and presented their practices, in those who 
remained on the sidelines, and lastly, to those who were absent altogether. 
We studied the subjects addressed, the arguments put forward and the 
conflicts and agreements arrived at under the effect or otherwise of a 
process of collective learning.” Lastly, we conducted interviews with a 
certain number of actors whose role and points of view seemed crucial to 
the way the local settings functioned. Our work of comparative analysis 
brought out the singularities of the procedures and organizations that 
were present at each site. But its limits lay in the heterogeneity of their 
configurations, which made a more thorough-going comparison difficult. 
It is also important to note the difficulty we had in taking into account all 
the elements that made up the local settings. They were created by a com- 
bination of public dimensions and those that we describe as informal 
activities. The local settings” that we observed were not reducible to a 
single time and place, because they came into being gradually and were 
formalized to differing degrees. Their structure was not fixed in advance 
and it was liable to change if there was an unexpected abundance of activ- 
ity. In short, the ‘local settings’ combine activities carried out in a formal 
setting and other, less visible activities that took place on the fringes of 
meetings and brought many actors together. 

In parallel with our surveys on the ground, we used a quantitative 
approach at national level to obtain large-scale information matching the 
diversity of existing configurations on the French sites. In this way we 
built up a database, using a postal survey covering the way in which 
the first 900 documents of objectives were written, in order to define the 
categories of the actors and institutions involved, as well as the tools and 
competences brought into play. 

Our surveys confirmed that the way ‘local settings’ worked was to a 
great extent determined by a framework defined on different levels 
(national and European). ‘Local settings’ thus appeared to be procedural 
spaces, caught up in bureaucratic assumptions that permanently create 
tension with those of writing a text collectively. This situation profoundly 
affected the forms deliberation took, and had a bearing on the modalities 
of representation. But this way of formatting according to a set of admin- 
istrative procedures and the scarcity of available financial resources did 
not mean the absence of deliberative activity, which could take a variety 
of forms. It was within working groups with few people (no more than 10) 
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that discussions were most in-depth. Contrary to Copil, these unofficial 
working groups were privileged areas for debate where different techni- 
cal cultures came face to face, confronted one another and came to terms 
with one another (agricultural technicians, foresters, hunting federations, 
etc.). These forms were also determined by the ecological, political, eco- 
nomic and social characteristics of the sites: their size, context and history 
and the issues involved. Nevertheless, the particularities of each site also 
arose from the type of work carried out by the site operator and his or her 
project leader. The operators were designated by the Diren in terms of 
their social legitimacy (those appointed were usually already managing 
the site in question)? and their role was to carry out complex tasks, mobi- 
lizing, producing and collecting biological and socioeconomic knowl- 
edge, recruiting people, organizing information and dialogue, writing 
and proposing management measures. The surveys carried out in the 
various regions show that the intensity of debates in working groups was 
largely determined by the assignment officer’s ability to encourage dia- 
logue, provide mediation between various actors and create the climate of 
confidence indispensable for exchanges to begin. 

An analysis of the modes of collective action within the various spaces 
for debate produced results that differed from site to site and from region 
to region, ranging from a dynamic of co-learning to a kind of simulacrum 
of consultation. In the Provence Alpes Céte d’Azur region, and in the 
marshy area around Poitiers, where there were major environmental issues 
and where ways of working together seemed to be firmly established, we 
noted the existence of a collective dynamic that led to reciprocal forms of 
learning, blurring the boundaries between the different camps involved. In 
some cases, confrontation between the actors was marked by mutual dis- 
trust between individuals or organizations already on opposing sides in 
conflicts arising from the use of space. In the Nord-Pas-de-Calais, for exam- 
ple, the fragmentary character of natural areas, and the predominance of 
intensive agriculture, which covers almost 70 percent of the region, in con- 
junction with a history of serious conflict between the representatives of 
private forestry and scientists during the inventory phase, all helped to cre- 
ate a climate of suspicion and hostile relations between the protagonists 
that did little to foster sustained communication or forms of cooperation. 

Observations carried out at a number of sites show that consultation 
has no reality unless the actors agree to share the same discussion space. 
Furthermore, agreements and commitments around the management of 
biodiversity demand a trust and a willingness to work collectively that 
are far from automatic but have to be built up slowly and patiently. All 
the more so since the notion of biodiversity often appears to local actors 
as an abstract concept, which takes form only through being named and 
represented by experts. 
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Trust was built up between the actors involved in writing a Docob by 
putting to the test forms of knowledge from natural history; this was done 
by using a critical approach, and by working out together the content of 
the management measures proposed. There was discussion, for example, 
about the pertinence of the goal of preserving habitats whose heritage 
value had been hierarchized by the operators, and debate around practices 
that were favourable or unfavourable to them. Certain topics aroused 
sharp and interesting controversy. The process of defining the outlines of 
sites and where necessary correcting them was the occasion of rich 
exchanges, as was the precise definition of the ways in which the habitats 
of species might be disturbed, for example, by hunting. Lastly, the actions 
proposed by certain operators with the aim of restoring habitats were fre- 
quently the occasion for heated debates with local users. These exchanges 
brought together the diverse forms of practice and knowledge that had a 
bearing on the technical initiatives that were proposed. 

However, our analyses showed that cross-fertilization between natural- 
ists’ knowledge, technical and professional knowledge and local knowl- 
edge was limited. In fact, the diversity of knowledges brought into play, 
and their inscription in complex and extensive technical and scientific reg- 
isters did not make their appropriation by the different actors any easier. 
This has had the effect of entrenching the asymmetries between the differ- 
ent participants, especially in the pilot committees, rather than allowing 
each of them to assert their specific relationship with natural objects. This 
confrontational process between different knowledges may have been 
productive in the context of the working groups, but it has none the less 
remained limited, especially as far as local knowledges are concerned. 
Their recognition often amounts to no more than good intentions, since it 
implies the need to set up real debate requiring time and specific skills. 
Project leaders therefore turn more willingly to experts, especially since 
local knowledge is often pragmatic and non-verbalized. (Alphandéry and 
Fortier, 2005; Fortier, 2005). This conclusion is not limited to the situation 
observed. ‘Like many participatory initiatives, it contains within it some- 
thing of a paradox: scientific definitions and expert opinions . . . are found 
to be insufficient to sustain important public policies, and so public sup- 
port and representations are also thought to be needed. Yet these represen- 
tations are often elicited in the very forms that are simultaneously seen as 
being inadequately robust’ (Ellis and Waterton, 2004: 101). 


Conclusion 


The phase of the application of the HD that we have just described cor- 
responds with the implementation of a public action based on delibera- 
tion among a large number of agents and their ability collectively to 
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organize and adjust their different activities with regard to the aims of 
conservation on the national scale (Pinton et al., 2007: 201). That is why 
we focused this text on the ‘local settings’, which were the favoured 
framework for creating interactions, without neglecting to place them 
within an overall view of the implementation of the HD and of the norma- 
tive framework for biodiversity that inspired it. In conclusion, we try to 
answer the following question: what does the study of this directive's 
implementation contribute to an understanding of environmental policies? 


Instability and Procedural Proliferation 

A chronological analysis of the different settings in implementing the HD 
reveals the non-linear and sometimes almost chaotic nature of it its local 
application. The instrument issued by the Ministry of the Environment fore- 
saw the production of a national list of sites, making up the French Natura 
2000 network, and that at each of them a document comparable with a man- 
agement plan would be written. However, for the reasons set out in this 
article, the HD was not implemented according to the published timetable 
or in the forms anticipated, and there was considerable overlap between the 
different phases. Therefore, the work of writing the Docobs began even 
before the definitive list of sites was complete. It was reflected at each site in 
a proliferation of administrative procedures whose contents differed from 
one region to another. In particular, it fell to the Diren (Regional Environmental 
Authorities) to set procedures for choosing the site operators, sites and to 
define the process of writing the Docobs. Lastly, the changes introduced by 
the new law on rural development, passed in February 2005, gave local 
organizations increased powers over writing the Docobs, and introduced an 
new measure, the ‘Natura 2000 Charters’, which allow local actors to be 
involved without having to meet stringent obligations. These developments 
once again attest to the instability of procedures and show the interest in 
monitoring the HD as a ‘work in progress’, gradually putting in place the 
framework and methods of public action around biodiversity. 

More generally, the implementation of the Natura 2000 network 
required a complex system, working on different levels, from the local to 
the national, which was subject to many modifications. One could offer 
many examples illustrating one of the characteristics of the HD, namely 
that it generated an impressive amount of institutional and procedural 
investment while at the same time this piece of public policy was not 
necessarily backed up by the financial resources required to pursue its 
objectives.’ Nevertheless, having monitored the HD over 10 years we are 
able to suggest that this proliferation of procedures and the uneven imple- 
mentation of its various settings had no connection with ‘inefficiency’ on 
the part of the government. These were the conditions under which the 
HD was implemented. An analysis of these various adjustments shows 
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the specific features of a policy for the conservation of biodiversity that 
has to bring together scientific and social thinking, prescription and delib- 
eration, and local and global considerations. 

This approach offers keys to understanding the features of environmen- 
tal policy. We would claim that in situations of uncertainty, in which 
diverse actors are dealing with complex subjects, environmental policies 
are liable to exceed anticipated boundaries and time-frames, while at the 
same time producing a multiplicity of procedures. Hence the value of 
studying a piece of public policy ‘live’. Aggeri’s work, carried out in response 
to different examples of collective environmental action, confirms our own 
observations: “A static, restricted conception of public policy, which is 
more or less acceptable in stable contexts in which roles do not change 
greatly, is no longer tenable when one is working in settings of great uncer- 
tainty, in which the sources of pollution, the technologies and the objec- 
tives of the action are not known from the start’ (Aggeri, 2001: 22). 


Local Settings for Biodiversity and the Analysis of 

Public Policy 

The adoption of the Docob, a tool for collective action, was a product of 
this dynamic, characterized by sources of conflict but also of novel forms 
of cooperation and the search for compromise. As part of our work in the 
Grenat network, we have analysed this dynamic, carrying out qualitative 
surveys on 10 sites, spread over four regions, and a quantitative survey of 
the whole of France, on how the Docobs were written. In this approach to 
the HD our aim was not to measure or evaluate the outcomes of public 
policy, but to analyse the way the actors occupied the spaces for debate 
provided by local settings, as they tried to reach a compromise between 
different ways of justifying the use of space. Exchanges of skills and expe- 
rience, and the collective production of knowledge to which they lead, 
also proved to be essential elements if the actors involved were to take 
possession of the notion of biodiversity by translating it into local meas- 
ures for managing the environment. 

In this connection, the dialogue undertaken at ‘local settings’ makes pos- 
sible, in its cognitive aspects, a series of operations that contribute to the 
implementation of the HD: codifying, categorizing, reducing uncertainty, 
zoning, making visible and lastly, building up intermediary forms of 
knowledge and networks in relation to natural objects. These operations 
are facilitated by employing various instruments of public action used in 
writing the Docobs, with the aim of formalizing and putting into circulation 
the knowledge possessed by the different actors vis-a-vis natural objects. 
Maps, studies, surveys, habitat-notebooks” and lists all fed into geographic 
information systems (GIS) whose purpose was, by reconstructing a com- 
plex reality, to create confidence and to come to an accommodation at 
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Natura 2000 sites. More generally, the approach via these instruments 
enabled us to make a deeper study of the territorial dimensions of environ- 
mental policy. These instruments in fact contribute towards delimiting 
territory and in tracing the relevant boundaries of the content that a collec- 
tive body wishes to give to the question of biodiversity; lastly to define it 
and thus make it an area for investment that recognizes the different ways 
in which the actors involved make use of it and their diverse values. Via 
the example of areas of public action, we coincide with the analysis offered 
by Lascoumes and Le Gales (2004: 14), who are of the opinion that instru- 
ments of public action cannot be understood in purely technical terms, and 
cannot be dissociated from the agents who make use of them. Our field 
research, for example, revealed the important role of mediation played by 
the actors who used cartography for the purpose of bringing together the 
knowledge held by naturalists and forms of land use. 

In addition to their cognitive dimensions, ‘local settings’ are political 
spaces since they are the site of debates on subjects such as the coexistence 
of social groups and the legitimate forms of power. One may see ‘local set- 
tings’ in their formal and informal aspects as procedural, territory-based 
institutions which provide actors with the essential elements to support the 
functioning of a public policy the depths of whose complexity we explored. 
Local settings perform certain traditional functions like the production of 
standards and the categorization of spaces and species. Most important, 
they transfer data about nature, and standards, to a local context and enable 
actors to orient themselves among the complex issues surrounding biodi- 
versity. This combination of functions makes them crucial institutions for 
environmental policy-making. ‘In the past, institutions shaped practices 
and representations more directly, while today they are structured more 
around intermediary bodies with informational resources available to serve 
the needs of action, co-ordination and monitoring’ (Bezes et al., 2005: 298). 
Nevertheless, a series of essential questions remain for all forms of proce- 
dural and localized policy-making. Who is represented in these local set- 
tings and who is not? Can their presence in the structures of deliberation 
come about only via institutions or should we welcome individuals repre- 
senting only themselves? How does environmental management affect 
property rights? What is the role of locally elected officials in this type of 
territorial management and how do they define the common good? 

‘Local settings’ have never fully established their legitimacy, notably in 
respect of the type of representation on which they rest. One may therefore 
wonder about the nature of the agreements on which the Docobs are based. 
Do they only involve a series of compromises between competing inter- 
ests or is the legitimacy of the concepts of the various actors recognized? 
How do the actors, especially those who were not represented in local 
settings, feel themselves engaged by the agreements? 
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These ‘local settings’ have a technical, political and social function, but 
as we have seen, their autonomy is limited by the prescriptive dimension 
of government action, arising from the necessity to produce results, set 
out in the directive. While the resources and authority of the Ministry of 
the Environment may be limited, at the same time, the obligation to apply 
international agreements and EU legislation gives it the means to act pre- 
scriptively. The autonomy of ‘local settings’ is also limited by the fact that 
they are part of an overall dynamic marked by the creation of a ‘world- 
view’ based on safeguarding nature. Hence the need to consider local, 
national and supra-national factors all at the same time, while trying to 
understand how a political climate for preserving biodiversity is created 
by these different levels in combination. 

The HD thus provides an excellent case for observing the development of 
forms of public action that is local, horizontal and concerned with environ- 
mental problems. The ‘step-by-step construction of a local common good, 
ensuring the coherence and legitimacy of its decisions’ also applies to other 
forms of environmental public action (Lascoumes and Le Bourhis, 1998: 40). 
But in addition, our work on the HD enables us to define certain character- 
istics of environmental policies. First, they usually deal with complex sub- 
jects, with imprecise boundaries and involve fluid and disputed forms of 
knowledge. Second, they way they are constructed for public action mobi- 
lizes heterogeneous actors (locally elected officials, representatives of gov- 
ernment, farmers, environmental associations, hunters, anglers, foresters 
and so on) and involves compromises between different principles, in set- 
tings that vary from the local to the global. Lastly, we must stress the impor- 
tance of the cognitive issues raised by environmental policies: science plays 
an essential part in this process, but its lacunae make it dependent on local 
knowledge and expertise. These characteristics are not peculiar to France. 
The Belgian sociologist Leroy (2001: 207) has shown that public environmen- 
tal policy has changed in several EU countries, and presents a series of fea- 
tures similar to those we encountered in connection with biodiversity. 


A New Way of Administering Nature? 

One can thus use the case of Natura 2000 to ask whether the conservation 
of biodiversity has genuinely become a public cause, capable of creating new 
ways of sharing powers and rights in the administration of the environment 
(Pinton et al., 2007). The different actors involved, whether or not they 
take part in the procedure, express very different opinions on the spirit of 
the directive. Nevertheless, a collective experience has taken the place of 
the initial dramatization of the stage of listing habitats and species and 
connecting these data with human activities. From this point of view, 
conservation of biodiversity has gained the status of a genuine public issue 
in the management of rural areas. 
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From this point of view, we can make the implementation of Natura 
2000 an example of the way” the society reflects on the treatment of the 
environment. Though not completely new — the writing of the Chartes des 
parcs naturels régionaux (Charters for Regional Nature Parks) is another 
example — this experience is incomparably broad, both in its scale and the 
complexity of the questions raised. What is new, from the point of view of 
environmental administration, lies in the successful use of standardiza- 
tion tools, which, whether SIGs (systémes d’information géographique) 
or other systems for constructing databases, provide a framework for the 
work of naturalists, and increasingly, for the management of local organi- 
zations, thus offering a new reading of natural subjects on a series of 
scales. For that reason, one may see these twin tasks, on the one hand, of 
gaining acceptance and, on the other, of writing collective rules and defin- 
ing forms of knowledge, though incomplete, as a genuine laboratory, both 
ecological and social, which brings together new forms of technological 
and representative democracy in rural areas. 

One may say this all sounds very fine, but says nothing about the effec- 
tiveness of these measures that demand long deliberation, at the very 
time that this research enabled us to observe that the French government 
was already struggling to meet its financial commitments. If by effective- 
ness we understand the ability to meet the objectives set out in the HD 
(whose methods of evaluation are very controversial), then the hour of 
reckoning has not yet arrived. But we can also claim that identifying the 
processes that allow the groupings set up to create a Docob to function is 
a necessary setting, which comes before we can employ the notion of 
effectiveness in any way. To use it proves, in fact, highly complex, since 
we have to bring together all the ecological, political and social dimen- 
sions. From this point of view, the intellectual and political work carried 
out on the local settings and the connections it is able to make among 
interdependent actors” are a pledge of future effectiveness. 


Notes 


1. Under the Convention on Biological Diversity, biological diversity is defined 
as the ‘variability of living organisms of all origins, including, among others, 
terrestrial, marine and other aquatic ecosystems, and the ecological systems to 
which they belong. It includes diversity within and between species, as well 
as of ecosystems.’ 

. The material presented here is the result of work carried out over several 
years by the.Grenat (Research Group on Natura 2000) network, on the 
implementation of Natura 2000 in France (Pinton et al., 2007). Grenat was 
composed of F. Pinton, P. Alphandéry, J. P. Billaud, C. Deverre, A. Fortier 
and G. Géniaux. 
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. ‘Natural habitats means terrestrial or aquatic areas distinguished by geo- 


graphic, abiotic and biotic features, whether entirely natural or semi-natural’ 
(article 1.a of the HD). 


. Atlantic, Continental, Mediterranean, Alpine and Macaronesian (Azores, 


Madeira and Canaries) regions. 


. Note the decision by the Ministry of the Environment to privilege the con- 


tractual approach. Nevertheless, the actors involved are not required to sign 
a contract, while the government is under an obligation to present results to 
the EU. 


. According to Muller and Surel (2002: 31), public policy is not geared towards 


solving problems but towards ‘creating a new representation of problems that 
puts in place the socio-political conditions of their handling by society, and in 
that way structures government action’. 


. According to Hatchuel (2002: 105), “There is no action that could be considered 


the pure application of prior knowledge. Every action reconstructs the forms 
of knowledge necessary to it. There is no action except through mutual learn- 
ing between actors.’ 


. Our work has enabled us to identify three main groups of operators: geo- 


graphically based bodies (regional parks, local authorities, labour organiza- 
tions, etc.), voluntary associations involved with the environment (especially 
regional bodies concerned with the protection of natural areas) and forestry 
interests (CRPF, ONF) (Pinton et al., 2007). 


. Very few resources have been allocated to taking the work forward, that is to 


say, to contractualizing management tools: using structures already set up for 
agricultural areas (agro-environmental measures and contracts for sustainable 
agriculture) and the use of existing budget lines for non-agricultural contracts 
(life programmes and funds for managing natural areas). 

The habitat-notebooks, deposited in the Museum national d'histoire naturelle 
by the Ministry of the Environment and the Ministry of Agriculture, were 
intended to give a picture of scientific knowledge and to identify management 
features for each habitat (annexe I) and species (annexe II) that were of com- 
mon interest over the whole of France. 


. Giddens (1984: 19) believes that ‘reflexivity conceived as the systematic and 


regularised use of information to orient and control the reproduction of social 
systems is a characteristic feature of modernity, and 1t is precisely in this reflex- 
ivity that the social sciences insert themselves inextricably and irreducibly’. 


. Mougenot (2003: 124), taking up a line of thought developed by M. Mormont, 


shows that intermediary structures such as local settings perform a triple func- 
tion that is critical to environmental management. cognitive, regulatory and 
concerned with identity. 
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abstract: This article explores how indigenous medicine, ayurveda in particular, 
has been transformed into health products for middle-class consumers in a mod- 
ern Indian society. Consumerism has been developed and the patients and the 
general public become the ready consumers of ayurvedic health products. In this 
process of commodification, large pharmaceutical companies have appreciated 
ayurveda and redefine the nature of ayurvedic drugs and drug production for 
profit maximization. There is steady growth of local and international market for 
herbal-based drugs, health supplements and beauty products. As a result of this 
demand, ayurveda has been propagated as a natural healing system, and ayurvedic 
medicine / health products are featured as natural remedies, which equates ‘herbal’ 
with ayurveda, and people often misunderstand herbal products as ayurvedic 
products. The article concludes that the entire situation has ideologically con- 
taminated ayurveda, and that ayurveda has lost ground as a complete way of 
healthy life to restore and maintain health. 


keywords: ayurveda + commodification + drug companies + India + indigenous 
medicine 


Introduction 


As India moves into the 21st century, it is rapidly modernizing and trans- 
forming, socially and economically, and is now going onto the global stage 
in a rapid and intense globalization process. Over the last few decades many 
transnational and national drug manufactures have started to invest in the 
indigenous medical field and have promoted aggressive marketing cam- 
paigns for their health products, with middle-class consumers as their 
target. The Indian economy has changed tracks in terms of its orientation 
and has become liberalized in order to meet the needs of globalization. This 
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growing interest in indigenous medicine particularly in the West has 
inspired Indian indigenous drug manufacturers, ‘who see in this a massive 
export potential’ (Banerjee, 2000). Many drug manufacturers have promoted 
indigenous medicine as a healthy alternative to western drugs by emphasiz- 
ing the herbal contents. Like large western pharmaceutical companies, local 
ayurvedic pharmaceutical corporations have intensified their production, 
marketing and sale of ayurvedic medicines.’ Large local ayurvedic pharma- 
ceutical companies such as Dabur and Baidynath have started producing 
drugs for all kinds for mainstream diseases and illnesses under the ayurvedic 
banner. In addition, they have also produced health products and supple- 
ments, beauty products and cosmetics for women. This article explores how 
ayurvedic medicine has shifted from an indigenous medical system to 
become a health commodity for local and global consumption. 


Professionalization of Ayurveda 


Much of India lost its independence in 1765 when the Nabab of Bengal 
was defeated by the British East India Company. During the East India 
Company regime, different Europeans began to introduce western allo- 
pathic medicine to the population. Many Company officials had con- 
sulted ayurvedic practitioners, in addition to European doctors, who also 
served as consultants to members of the Indian elite (Jeffery, 1988: 50-1). 
During the British colonial rule, some Indians were given training in 
European medicine, as part of an expansion in medical services for the 
army (Jeffery, 1988: 50-1). At the same time, the Court of Directors in 
London encouraged its employees to investigate the value of local Indian 
ayurvedic and unani medicines and medical texts (Jeffery, 1988: 51). In 
continuation of such effort a scheme was approved to open a Native 
Medical School in 1822 in Calcutta, and 20 students were enrolled in this 
programme (Jaggi, 1980: 10). This school taught both ayurveda and allo- 
pathic medicine for a medial degree programme. The consequence of this 
was that ‘by the end of the nineteenth century ayurvedic practitioners 
widely recognized that in order to combat the increasingly widespread 
mimicry of European bodily practice it would be necessary to copy cer- 
tain forms of European institutional practice’ (Langford, 2002: 7; Leslie, 
1976). In 1833, Governor General Lord William Bentinck appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of medical training and the effective- 
ness of the functioning of the Native Medical School Jaggi, 1980: 10). In 
accordance with the recommendations of the Medical Commission, Lord 
Bentinck, in January 1835, issued an order abolishing the Native Medical 
School (Kumar, 1998: 23). That was the end of the first attempt at synthesis 
of ayurveda and western systems of medicine in India. After that, the 
training course in ayurvedic medicine was transferred to various Sanskrit 
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colleges and Calcutta Medical College was founded to promote Western 
allopathic medicine. The colonial administration was ‘restrictive in [its] 
attitude towards indigenous medicine in government services’ (Bala, 
1991: 78). Western allopathic medical intervention in India was a part of 
the ‘colonizing process’ and ‘illustrate[s] the more general nature of colo- 
nial power and knowledge’ (Arnold, 1993: 8). The introduction of allo- 
pathic medicine and its rapid progress was a part of imperialism. The 
interests of different actors, including those of power politics, religion and 
professional, class and economic interests, were involved therein. Thus, 
allopathic monopolization was part of colonial rule. 

At the beginning of the 20th century, ayurveda was separated from the 
Sanskrit colleges and many independent new ayurvedic teaching institu- 
tions were established in various parts of British India. However, most of 
the newly founded ayurvedic training institutions adopted integrated 
education curricula, where some courses from the allopathic medical sci- 
ences were taught side by side with ayurvedic courses (Ministry of Health, 
1958: 25). The professionalization of ayurveda followed the allopathic 
path as a result of the introduction of western medicine during the colo- 
nial rule (Leslie, 1976). Some of the ayurvedic practitioners perceived the 
knowledge of ayurveda as dated and “failling] to keep pace with the 
times’ (Habib and Raina, 2005: 58). The Bombay Medical Registration Act 
of 1912 also urged the process of institutional reform of ayurveda through 
a revitalization. This revitalization required three major components such 
as ‘epistemological revision, a reform of institutional practices related to 
the former and revamping of the manufacturing and distribution system 
of drugs and medicines’ (Habib and Raina, 2005: 69-75). By the time of 
late colonial India, ayurvedic practitioners had already reconstructed a 
discourse on indigenous medicine in the public sphere which is very 
similar to western allopathic medicine (Sivaramakrishnan, 2006: 1). 

It is possible to categorize ayurvedic training according to three types 
of training systems today. There is the apprenticeship system, in which 
traditionally trained practitioners are trained under the guidance of an 
ayurvedic guru. They had to register, with the status of medical practitioner, 
according to the regulations of the Indian Medicine Central Council Act, 
which came into force in 1970. There is also a second category of institu- 
tionally trained ayurvedic practitioners, who hold the Bachelor of Ayurvedic 
Medicine and Surgery (BAMS) degree. Third, there is now postgraduate 
training in ayurveda leading to the Doctor of Medicine in Ayurveda (MD 
Ayurveda) degree. About 209 undergraduate and 59 postgraduate col- 
leges/institutions/universities were registered under the Department of 
Ayurveda, Yoga and Naturopathy, Unani, Siddha and Homeopathy 
(AYUSH) of the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Government of 
India by 2002 (AYUSH, 2003: 94-200). 
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Methodology 


This research is based on a qualitative study approach. In addition to 
empirical data collected through fieldwork in Calcutta, locally available 
documents have been screened for any related information. Different 
forms and conditions of ayurvedic practice coexist in Calcutta. Most needy 
people visit the public hospital, and I chose the Central Research Institute 
(Ayurveda). Middle-class patients usually go to private practitioners or 
kabirajes. Wealthy patients and clients visit Vedic Village, a recently built 
ayurvedic tourist resort and spa. The fieldwork was completed in two 
phases during August-September 2004 and July-September 2005. 

The major data collection techniques for primary data gathering employed 
in this research are: survey, individual interview with semi-structured 
questionnaire, observation and participant observation. Secondary data 
from electronic and print media and ayurvedic classical texts and photo- 
graphs were also collected. Four categories of respondents were selected 
for interview: patients (40), ayurvedic practitioners (20), ayurvedic under- 
graduate students (20) and ayurvedic kabirajes (10), for a total of 90 inter- 
view respondents. Out of the 40 patients, 20 were from the public 
ayurvedic hospital and came from relatively low socioeconomic groups; 
the 20 from private practitioners came from relatively affluent socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. All the respondents were selected by purposive 
sampling. A survey was also carried out in the Dabur Ayurvedic Medicine 
Shop on the consumption patterns of the consumers and the best-selling 
products for about seven working days among 205 customers. 


Commodification of Ayurveda 


The term ‘commodification’ has been used in a variety of different ways in 
the social sciences. Nichter (1996: 269) defines health commodification as 
‘the tendency to treat health as a state which one can obtain through the 
consumption of commodities, namely, medicine’. The commodification 
of ayurvedic drugs and health products started in India when the large 
ayurvedic drug manufacturers started to link commercially prepared 
ayurveda to, and as a symbol of, Indian civilization, with a revivalist inspi- 
ration (Nichter, 1996: 292). In this process, drug manufactures have pro- 
moted traditional ayurvedic drugs with a modern sophisticated outlook 
(Nichter, 1996). Indigenous medicines have been transformed into modern 
health products for middle-class Indians over the last few decades and the 
transnational reworking of traditional Indian medicine in the West has 
transformed the practices of Indian medicine within and outside India 
under the banner of globalization (Bode, 2002; van Hollen, 2005: 91). 
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Over the last few decades there has been a significant rise in the number 
of ayurvedic or herbal companies manufacturing and marketing both 
classical ayurvedic medicines and patent ayurvedic medicine, or health 
products for mass consumption. Medical representatives of large ayurvedic 
companies have engaged in aggressive marketing campaigning, just as 
medical representatives from allopathic drug companies have. In many 
instances medical representatives of ayurvedic drug manufacturers offer 
attractive benefits to ayurvedic and allopathic medical practitioners if 
they prescribe drugs from their companies (Nichter, 1996: 292-3), visiting 
allopathic physicians door to door with comprehensive ‘package incen- 
tives’ and insisting they prescribe their drugs or health products. In a 2002 
study, Bode also found that large producers of indigenous medicines in 
India ‘offer financial incentives to encourage retailers and chemists to 
raise the sales of their products’. About 80-90 percent of ayurvedic and 
unani pharmaceutical products, such as patent medicines, health prod- 
ucts, beauty products, food additives, etc., are sold directly to consumers 
by retailers such as ayurvedic and unani shops, chemists, small grocers, 
medical representatives, supermarkets and beauty parlours (Bode, 2002: 
185-6). There is no clear regulation governing the sale of ayurvedic health 
products. 

In modern capitalist Indian society, the big ayurvedic pharmaceutical 
companies have attempted to redefine the female body - from a medical- 
ized to a natural body. In so doing, these ayurvedic companies subjugate 
the ayurvedic ideology to the capitalist ethos, as they have, in recent 
years, constructed the female ‘natural body’ as a market strategy to pro- 
mote their health and beauty products. Biomedical science and ayurveda 
did not perceive the human body in a similar manner. Biomedical practi- 
tioners generally configure human disease or illness “as a discrete entity’. 
By contrast, ayurvedic practitioners mostly constitute human disease or 
illness ‘as a disruption in delicate somatic, climatic, and social systems 
balance’ (Langford, 2002: 11). The recent naturalization of ayurvedic health 
products by the large pharmaceutical companies contradicts the ayurvedic 
medical principle. In particular, the massive rise of female body-oriented 
ayurvedic natural products in modern Indian society does not represent 
a purely medical concern but rather a beauty concern. Although the big- 
gest pharmaceutical companies repeatedly propagate their body-related 
natural products as having health concerns (see Figures 1 and 2), targeting 
women consumers, this simply fosters another ambiguity about the 
female body as ‘natural body’. In this sense, transforming the female body 
from a medical into a natural body has become the goal of the big 
ayurvedic corporations in their effort to market their products on local 
and global markets. 
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Figures 1 and 2 Dabur Product Flyers 
Source: Author’s photos of flyers produced by Dabur India Limited. 
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Marketing Strategles 


Today, one of the largest ayurvedic pharmaceutical companies in India, 
Dabur, produces 35 categories of ayurvedic medicines for illnesses that 
range from specialized drugs for diabetes and high blood pressure to 
non-prescription drugs for common colds, flues, headaches, etc. (Dabur 
Therapeutic Index, 2004). The Baidynath pharmaceutical company produces 
a similar range of products. Together these two big local pharmaceutical 
companies have the largest local market share of the ayurvedic drug market. 

Many of these ayurvedic products are aimed at the local Indian market. 
In order to appeal to the middle class, the young and women, the large local 
pharmaceutical companies have adopted various marketing strategies. To 
make them appear modern, the drugs, health supplements and beauty 
products are packaged in attractive modern styles, with English, Hindi and 
Bengali language labels. There are two reasons for the increasing popularity 
of English names for ayurvedic drugs and health products: first, ‘because of 
a general ascription of “quality” attached to a new, modern and foreign 
sounding name’; and second, because many MBBS (Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery) doctors and recent graduates from ayurvedic 
colleges are reluctant to prescribe ayurvedic medicines with Sanskrit names 
(Nichter, 1996: 294-5) — probably because of their poor knowledge of, and 
fluency in, Sanskrit. Simultaneously, a large number of modern allopathic 
doctors, as well as young ayurvedic practitioners who wish to be seen as 
modern physicians, are enthusiastic to prescribe ayurvedic patent medi- 
cines and health products instead of classical ayurvedic preparations. For a 
long time, English, Hindi and Bengali names, such as Good Care, Ayu Slim, 
etc., have been a great draw and with the power of advertising these health 
products have increasing popularity among consumers. 

In addition to specialized drugs for chronic diseases and common ill- 
nesses, the rise of new health and beauty products has further reinforced 
ayurvedic commodification. Most of the patent ayurvedic medicines and 
health products are new creations. For instance, Dabur produces 26 
medicated oils and four kinds of products made from ghee (a kind of 
clarified butter) while Baidynath catalogues four perfumed hair oils and 
29 medicated hair oils. It has been widely accepted that fashion is the 
central link between production, merchandising and consumption in 
capitalist societies. The capitalist transformation in ayurveda and its 
fashionable presentation of products has enhanced a market sector — and 
thus health has been turned into a commodity. Large and small ayurvedic 
drug manufacturers produce and market their products to address popu- 
lar health concerns such as male impotence, women’s reproductive 
health needs, mental distress and physical lassitude (Nichter, 1996: 297) 


(see Figure 3). 
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Figure 3 Dabur Product Flyer 
Source: Photo of flyer taken by the author. 


The two most popular categories of ayurvedic products are cosmetics and 
health supplements. Over a seven-day period in September 2004, a total 
of 205 customers visited the Dabur Ayurvedic Medicine Shop. The best- 
selling products were herbal-based cosmetics and essential oils — health 
tonics and capsules, male sex stimulus pills and capsules, remedies for 
common illnesses, remedies for stomach-related problems, headache and 
other pain remedies; and reproduction and skin disease-related medicines 
and health products were also purchased by significant numbers of con- 
sumers. Other ayurvedic medicine shops, such as Baidynath, reported 
similar sales trends.? 

In present-day India there continues to be a small group of ayurvedic 
kabirajes (traditional ayurvedic practitioner in Bengal) who individually 
prepare medicines for their patients, although the majority of ayurvedic 
practitioners now prescribe wholly commercially produced ayurvedic 
drugs. Out of this small group of kabirajes, 25 percent of those surveyed 
doubted the effectiveness of the commercially produced drugs.’ However, 
the unavailability of various types of herbs made it difficult for the kabi- 
rajes to prepare their own health remedies. Another factor contributing to 
the decline in this practice is also the lack of knowledge and skills among 
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the younger-generation ayurvedic physicians. The following comments 
were echoed by many of the kabtrajes who prefer home-produced medicines: 


I prefer shastrio (classical) medicine because it follows classical pharmacologi- 
cal preparation. This is because commercially-produced drugs have many side- 
effects. The ayurvedic kabirajes not only have the skills, knowledge and patience 
in the production of herbal remedies. They also hold high ethical standards so 
that what they produce is good and effective for the ailments and has little or 
no side effects. Besides, ayurvedic Kabtrajes are not driven by profit maximiza- 
tion, unlike the big drug companies. 


Apart from the local market, there is also the development of an interna- 
tional market for herbal-based drugs, health supplements and beauty prod- 
ucts. As a result of this global demand, many Indian drug companies, such 
as Dabur and Baidynath, are mass producing and creating a large range of 
herbal-based drugs for the global market. At the state level, the Central 
Research Institute (Ayurveda) is a good example of state research into 
ayurvedic medicines. The drug manufacturing and research unit of the 
Central Research Institute researches and uses modern sophisticated tech- 
nology to produce ayurvedic drugs based on ancient formulas. Chemists 
and pharmacologists with PhD degrees are employed by both the Central 
Research Institute (Ayurveda) and Dabur India’s research division to 
research and undertake laboratory experiments for new drug formulas. 

Such mass production of ayurvedic drugs and products for global and 
local markets sometimes do not find support among the more tradition- 
ally minded kabirajes. One kabiraj commented that: 


Medicine should be prepared at a particular time of the day when the compo- 
nents of the medicine [mercury for instance ~ a major component in making 
ayurvedic medicine] are very active. 1 prepare medicine immediately after I fin- 
ish my prayer to God early in the morning. At that time, I have better concentra- 
tion and am spiritually motivated. It is recognized in the ancient ayurvedic text 
that a kabiraj should invest full concentration during medicinal preparation. 
He/she should consider time, weather, environment, and season when collect- 
ing plants and herbs from the garden. At different times of the day or night, 
plants have different qualities. Also, the environment also influences the quality. 
For instance, if the plants grow near the public toilet, the soil condition has [an] 
impact on the chemical formation and organic compound of the herb. Modern 
technology does not consider these aspects before manufactur[ing] drugs. 


The traditional kabirajes surveyed are less dependent on commercially 
manufactured ayurvedic drugs and health products produced with the 
help of modern technology and laboratory equipment. In addition to argu- 
ing that modern technology and large production do not consider the envi- 
ronmental condition of plants and herbs during collection and in preparing 
medicine, they are worried that drugs manufactured commercially with the 
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help of modern technology ignore the condition of the individual patient, a 
consideration which is one of the fundamental principles in ayurveda. 


New Consumers and Emerging Demands 


During a rainy summer afternoon in August 2005, I was interviewing a kabiraj 
from a traditional ayurvedic family in Bengal. He was dressed in an impres- 
sive dhuti and panjabi (kabiraji traditional clothes) and offered me a cup of tea 
with some sweets, a typical custom in Bengali households when entertain- 
ing visitors. He was enthusiastic about my research due to my being a 
Bengali and working on ayurveda in the international arena. According to 
him, nationalist glory is very muchalivein ayurveda, especially ‘Bengaliness’,* 
while the division of Bengal has caused ayurvedic decline. We were chatting 
about the recent trend of ayurvedic naturalization and the emerging rise of 
natural health products. Suddenly he started shouting: “all these are devilry 
acts .. . devilry acts!’ — “There are some scoundrels doing business with 
ayurveda ... they are destroying ayurveda’, he added. He still perceived 
ayurveda as an ancient Indian medical tradition which was subjugated and 
destroyed by the foreign rule and should be revived in its ‘classical’ form. 

At the end of the 20th century, the turnover of the Indian indigenous drug 
industry was much larger than the government funding of ayurvedic and 
unani education, treatment and research. Across India, around 8000 licensed 
pharmacies were producing and manufacturing a wide range of ayurvedic 
and unani medicine, health products and supplements (Bode, 2002: 184). 
One of the foremost indicators of the rise in demand for ayurvedic products 
is the huge sales volume recorded by different companies. New companies 
are investing in the industry and, as mentioned, many new drugs/health 
products are available on the market. The number of patients attending 
ayurvedic health clinics has also risen significantly. Statistics from the 
Calcutta-based Central Research Institute (Ayurveda) show that the num- 
bers of patients attending the out-patient department rose significantly over 
10 years. The total number of new” male patients in 2003-4 was nearly three 
times higher than it was in 1994-5, while the number of new female patients 
was two times higher in the same period. The figures for both male and 
female repeat-visit? patients in the same period also increased considerably, 
from 4406 adult males in 1994-5 to 6812 in 20034, and from 5401 adult 
females in 19945 to 5944 in 2003-4, respectively.” 


Media Representation of Ayurveda 


As the big ayurvedic pharmaceutical companies turn their attention to the 
development of beauty products for women, ayurveda has been propagated 
as a natural healing system, and ayurvedic medicine /health products are 
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featured as natural remedies. Advertisements, both in print and electronic 
media, are widespread concerning ayurvedic beauty products that are 
essential for ‘beauty and natural care’ for the body. In an era of com- 
modification, these advertisements can be divided into two categories: 
namely beauty and related products, and ayurvedic medicines. Beauty 
products redefine beautification and youthful rejuvenation, while patent 
medicines redefine healthy lifestyle. The power of the media has created 
a new taste and a new trend in consumer behaviour through fashionable 
product presentations that appeal to people’s emotions and fears. This 
has inspired consumers to consume natural/herbal ‘beauty and health’ 
products, and ayurveda has become the selected choice to maintain the 
natural beauty of the body. The following is a case study of how ayurvedic 
beauty products are marketed through mass advertisement. 

WWS has marketed various health products as ayurvedic-based prod- 
ucts and has advertised them for between 15 and 45 minutes on several 
television channels — products like Ayu Slim (ayurvedic slimming pow- 
der) (Figure 4), D Care Plus (for diabetes), etc. The glamour of these prod- 
ucts is reinforced by commissioning actors and actresses to appear in the 
advertisements. The slimming and diabetes products are priced expen- 
sively, in the Indian context, and only affluent people can afford to pur- 
chase them. The drug company offered a 100 percent money-back 
guarantee if their products did not work. They provided online shopping 
facilities, a toll free phone call service for any enquiries and retail sales 
from their office or distribution units. 

One of the common themes of all the advertisements is to increase 
physical attractiveness and promote a sense that obesity, bad teeth, lack of 
fair complexion and diabetes will mean the loss of physical attraction to 
a spouse, boyfriend / girlfriend, colleague, boss, subordinate or friend. 
However, the situation reverses dramatically after the use of these health 
products. One of the key advertising targets for these ayurvedic drug 
companies are women and their bodies. Beauty products that focus on 
producing the perfect body shape — i.e. a slim body and youthful and 
blemish-free fair face and skin — target Indian women through intense 
advertising in print and electronic media. 

For example, the WWS Company spent large sums of money broadcast- 
ing advertisements for slimming products on several satellite television 
channels. One of the selling and advertising strategies was to promote the 
idea that ayurvedic products do not have side-effects. Thus, one of the 
advertisements for a slimming product states that ‘indigenous technol- 
ogy, natural procedure and no side-effects are the key features of Ayu 
Slim. This product is made using 52 types of roots and plants. It saves 
time, reduces weight, builds muscle and creates the perfect look’ (Ayuslim 
television advertisement, 2004).? The advertisement also portrays women 
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Figure 4 An Ayurvedic Slimming Product 
Source: Author’s photo of Ayu Slim packet, WWS Company, India. 


as satisfied customers who have benefited from the product, and men as 
approving such products for their wives or girlfriends. 

Because of the booming cosmetic industries and various beauty-related 
products, women’s health concerns have been largely replaced by beauty 
concerns, and ayurvedic knowledge has been used to create new body 
images for wellness and beauty (Selby, 2005: 121-9). Consumerism for these 
products in modern Indian society is increasing, especially since the 1990s, 
not least because of massive growth of advertisements for ayurvedic health 
and pharmaceutical products promoted by the drug manufacturers (Bode, 
2002: 186). Advertisements for ayurvedic cosmetics and beauty products are 
found on highway billboards, in various beauty competitions or fashion 
shows, on the roadsides in cities, in city centres, in small ayurvedic shops, in 
supermarkets and even at international scientific conferences where scholars 
of ayurveda are participating (Bode, 2002). Popular magazines in West 
Bengal such as Anand Bazar, Anand Mela and Desh Patrika carry such adver- 
tisements. The advertisements feature a range of herbal or ayurvedic prod- 
ucts and beauty cosmetic products such as facial creams, essentials oils, hair 
products, toiletries and slimming products (Figures 5 and 6). They also fea- 
ture sexual impotence products for men. 
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Figures 5 and 6 Ayurvedic Product Advertisements 

Sources: Figure 5 was published in the Ananda Bazar magazine (No. 1411) in an issue 
celebrating puga, which is the biggest religious occasion for the Hindu community in 
Bengal. Figure 6 was taken by the author during participant observation in an ayurvedic 
shop in September 2004. 


In participant observation conducted during September 2004 in an 
ayurvedic medicine shop, out of a total 134 customers observed, ‘oil and 
cosmetics’ was the best-selling category, purchased by 33 customers. Only 
14 of the 134 customers observed were female and 120 male. Of the male 
customers, 51 purchased health products for their wives, children or other 
female relatives. The best-selling cosmetic products were hair oil, hair tonic, 
hair massage and facial cream. 

How do the consumers of ayurveda and the health service providers 
perceive this new commodification strategy? Of the 30 surveyed, 70 per- 
cent of the ayurvedic practitioners felt that drug companies were mislead- 
ing Indian people by redefining body and beauty. They have influenced 
the perception of the body and beauty as synonymous with the consump- 
tion of ayurvedic beauty and health supplement products. In this sense, 
peoples purchase cosmetics products not for medical needs but for beauty 
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and health concerns because of their growing fascination with what are 
considered the ideals of body and beauty such as fairness, slimness, etc. 
Today there is also another perception, which equates ‘herbal’ with ayurveda, 
and people often misunderstand herbal products as ayurvedic products. 
According to one practitioner: 


The cosmetic issue is different from the medical issue. The present initiative is 
to revive ayurveda by promoting natural products. People used extensively 
alkaloid cosmetics before and became frustrated with severe side-effects. 
Promoting ayurvedic natural products will help popularize ayurveda, which is 
good. However, ayurveda is considered in the Western world as ‘holistic 
medicine’. Overemphasizing the cosmetic and beauty part will lead to the mis- 
understanding that ayurveda is concerned with beauty and fairness rather 
than with serious health issues. 


Of those patients surveyed, 60 percent of the male and 65 percent of the 
female patients noted for the immense popularity of ayurvedic cosmetic 
products among women.” One female respondent commented: 


There is no side-effect in ayurved. I used the cosmetics products such as Ayur 
Beauty Care, Ayur moisturiser, Ayur Vaseline, Ayur facial, lip gel, etc., as there 
is no chemucal component used in these products. Although Ayur cosmetics are 
costly, they are very effective and keep my skin shiny, fresh and smooth. The 
skin usually becomes dull during middle age, black spots come under the eyes, 
and Ayur new products remove the spots from the eyes. Many old women look 
younger after they use Ayur products. 


Ayurveda perceives the human body for medical reasons and proceeds 
with the treatment of diseases and illnesses. By contrast, with global com- 
modification, the human body, especially the female body, comes to be 
seen as part of the ‘beauty and health’ industry, where beauty becomes an 
essential part of healthy life and can be affected by ayurvedic treatment. 
Ayurvedic products have thus been promoted as essential elements con- 
tributing towards the maintenance of the beauty and health of the human. 


‘Ayurvedic Magic Bullet’ 


Not only beauty and natural healthcare but also boosting sexual potency 
have become pre-eminent features of contemporary ayurvedic marketing 
strategies. In mainstream medical literature, sex is widely recognized as a 
‘fundamental body process’ parallel to others such as ‘respiration or 
digestion’ (Kolodny, 1987: 5). From medical and psychiatric perspectives, 
certain types of difficulties in sexual functioning are considered abnor- 
mal, especially of men. Men who “are unable to obtain or maintain erec- 
tions in a substantial portion of sexual opportunities are seen as sexually 
dysfunctional, as men who are unable to ejaculate intravaginally’ 
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(Kolodny, 1987: 7). In ayurvedic remedial practice, vajikarana (virilization) 
has been regarded as one of the eight branches of ayurveda. Vajikarana can 
analyse the increase of sperm count for men; purify ‘polluted’ sperm; 
enable sexual ejaculation, competence and sperm reproduction; and 
enhance the strength of men (Susruta,” setra sthna, Ch. 1, para. 11). Caraka 
also described the causes of sexual weakness for men in intercourse with 
their wives, especially the problems of elderly men, and provided poten- 
tial medical remedies to recover sexual power (Caraka, chikitsha sthna, 
Ch. 2 two, paras 4-6). 

Caraka Samhita states that ‘a man should have intercourse with his 
wife after taking certain beverages containing food value and proper- 
ties of honey that create heat, vitality, and that increase body tempera- 
ture to enhance power. Men should be excited and concentrate on sex 
during intercourse. After finishing intercourse with his wife, a man 
should take a bath and drink milk with meat before he goes to bed. He 
will be stimulated again for intercourse if he follows this routine’ 
(Caraka, chikitsha sthna, Ch. 2, paras 2-8). Another paragraph from 
Caraka informs those who aspire to longevity that they should avoid 
sexual intercourse before the 16th and after the 70th year of age (Caraka, 
chikitsha sthna, Ch. 2, paras 2-8). The ayurvedic text also mentions the 
effects of stress and anxiety as ‘fear, suspicion, distrust, wet dreams, 
immature ejaculation, loss of sexual desire for wife, suspicion about 
wife’s sexual life, affliction, etc. [Stress and anxiety] cause loss of sexual 
power and ability for men, while mental stability and excitement is a 
prerequisite for sexual power’ (Caraka, chikitsha sthna, Ch. 2, paras 2-8). 
The Susruta Samhita also prescribes the procedure for preparing and 
manufacturing remedies for male sexual enhancement in the Khinbolio 
Bajikaron (low virility) chapter. It notes that ‘sesame, winter rice, etc. 
should be mixed with sugarcane drink and cooked with pig fat. The 
mixture then should be cooked with ghee and eaten before sexual inter- 
course’ (Susruta, chikitsha sthna, Ch. 26, para. 3). Alternatively ‘sesame 
should be mixed with goat milk and cooked with dolphin meat. Whenever 
a man eats this mixture, he can prolong sexual intercourse’ (Susruta, 
chikitsha sthna, Ch. 26, para. 4). 

All these representations in both the Caraka and Susruta Samhita indi- 
cate the medical and remedial importance of men’s sexuality, for which 
a systematic preparation method and consumption procedure needs to 
be followed. The central concept of ayurveda is to restore health through 
behavioural modification, rectification, dietary practice and lifestyle 
change, and this is reflected in the preparation procedure and consump- 
tion behaviour of the sex enhancement remedy. In modern Indian soci- 
ety, among Indian men, sexual power is seen as central to manhood. 
Thus, it is not surprising that products pertaining to male sexual 
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potency constitute an important line of products for all pharmacological 
corporations in modern Indian society. This is especially true for the 
ayurvedic pharmaceutical companies, which have been quick to exploit 
and establish a market niche for such products. In one ayurvedic store, 
there were at least 22 brands of male impotence products including cap- 
sules, pills, penis massage creams, penis sprays, etc., branded as ayurvedic 
or ‘herbal’, impressively and sexily packaged (see Figures 7 and 8). As 
with the cosmetic products, the selling points for these products are 
again the herbal contents, the minimal side-effects and the effectiveness. 
The packaging and the names given to most male sex products, such as 
Patton PowerCaps, Vita-Ex Gold, etc., give the impression of the ability 
to enhance power. By using English names for these sex products, the 
ayurvedic companies hope to attract middle-class men with purchasing 
power. Out of the 22 male sexuality-enhancement products the one 
store, 19 had English names. Of those interviewed, 5 percent of the male 
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Figures 7 and 8 Impotence Pills 
Source: Photos were taken by the author during partiapant observation in an ayurvedic 
shop in September 2004. 
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patients had consulted an ayurvedic practitioner for problems related to 
premature ejaculation. However, the majority of the ayurvedic kabirajes 
surveyed are not very happy about the massive development of impo- 
tence pills, as one practitioner commented: 


The impotence pills available in the market do not have any pharmacological 
appropriateness. There is no such magic-bullet in ayurveda which can increase 
sexual power quickly. I never prescribe those pills for my patients. I presume 
that the pharmaceutical companies use extra steroids to make those pills effec- 
tive. I am worried about the side effects brought on by the consumption of such 
pills. The drug regulatory body should properly monitor those pills before giv- 
ing permission to sell them in the market. 


Although many male patients are reluctant to consult ayurvedic doctors 
concerning sexual problems such as premature ejaculation, erectile dys- 
function, impotence problems, etc., a significant number of male custom- 
ers purchased impotence pills from ayurvedic shops. From participant 
observation conducted during September 2004 in an ayurvedic medicine 
shop, out of the total of 134 customers observed, men’s impotence pills 
were the fifth highest-selling category and were purchased by 10 custom- 
ers. A products-sold list from another ayurvedic shop for 1-15 August 2005 
showed that men’s impotence pills were purchased by 10 customers out of 
187. It was also observed during participant observation that most of the 
customers left the ayurvedic shop quickly after purchasing impotence 
pills. This, however, was not the case for customers purchasing other 
health-related products or medicines, who usually asked various ques- 
tions and information about the effective use of those products. 


Drug Standardization 


Drug standardization is one of the major challenges ayurveda encounters 
today. Many new companies have launched their businesses in recent 
decades and manufacture patent drugs without the quality control of 
pharmacodynamics. As ayurvedic products became popular in both the 
local and international arenas, these products are being subjected to closer 
scrutiny and regulation, especially from regulatory agencies overseas. In 
August 2005, a report in the Calcutta Telegraph, titled ‘British cloud on 
ayurvedic drugs’, discussed the poor quality of ayurvedic drugs produced 
in India (see Figure 9): 
Indian ayurvedic products sold in Britain have come under the scanner after 
the drug regulatory authority there issued a warning about the possibility of 
dangerous levels of heavy metals in the herbal remedies. The medicine and 
health care regulatory agency said these products might have entered the 
British market and advised consumers not to take them, according to The Times, 
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Figure 9 A Newspaper Report on Ayurveda 
Source: Photo taken by the author of the The Telegraph, Calcutta, Friday 19 August 2005. 


London. Its warning came after a similar one issued by its counter part, Health 
Canada, which found that several herbal products in the Canadian market 
contained high levels of the metals. The products listed are all made by Indian 
companies, like Dabur, Zandu Pharmaceuticals, Himalaya Drug Company and 
Hamdard, whose Pakistani counterpart has also been named. 


The drug regulatory body of India acknowledged that various ayurvedic 
medical products containing high levels of heavy metals such as mercury, 
arsenic and lead that pose a serious public health risk in general. The drug 
control directorate officials from the government also asked for a change 
of rules to regulate the manufacture and sale of ayurvedic products. The 
National Policy on Indian Systems of Medicine and Homoeopathy 2002 
recognized the fact of poor quality control in their policy report. The report 
stated that although “drugs manufacture and related matters are covered 
under Drugs & Cosmetics Act, 1940 and Drugs & Cosmetics Rules, 1945, 
the safety, efficacy, quality of drugs and their rational use have not been 
assured” (AYUSH, 2003: Article 5.1). The report further stated that 
although there were several enforcement mechanisms advised in the 
Act, they still remain ineffective because of poor implementation of the 
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enforcement laws. There was still reluctance among a large number of 
ayurvedic drugs manufacturers in various parts of India to maintain 
standard manufacturing practices and ensure the quality of their medicine 
or health products (AYUSH, 2003: Article 5.1). Although the existing law 
on the standardization of raw materials for preparing ayurvedic drugs 
requires certain conditions of transportation and storage to be fulfilled 
before they are used to make medicines, it is a neglected sphere in reality 
(Banerjee, 2000). 

However, the current processes of ayurvedic drug standardization, par- 
ticularly its allopathic orientation fostered by the market forces, have para- 
doxically changed the profile of modern ayurveda (Banerjee, 2000). While 
this process is needed to confer a new legitimacy to ayurveda in local and 
international arenas, its radical transformation caused the decline of 
ayurveda as a system of healing and while being promoted as a consumer 
product. Although a large number of consumers today consume ayurveda 
as a health product or dietary supplement, few of them look for ayurvedic 
treatment as their primary mode of healing (Banerjee, 2000). 

Of those surveyed, 89 percent of the patients had no idea about drug 
standardization. They depended on faith in the function and effectiveness 
of the ayurvedic drugs they used. Many ayurvedic physicians were also 
frustrated at the poor quality control of ayurvedic drugs. 


Conclusion 


Today, a larger number of consumers at home and abroad use ayurveda 
as a health commodity. The biggest ayurvedic companies are promoting 
aggressive marketing campaigns all over the world — for instance, Dabur, 
which distributes products in over 35 countries. Ayuvedic drugs are as 
much the vehicle for the ideology of health commodification as allopathic 
drugs, regardless of their herbal and natural contents. Many modern 
ayurvedic graduates are paying less attention to considerations of person, 
place and time in providing medicine or medication, which means ignor- 
ing a fundamental principle of ayurveda. The demand for ayurvedic 
health products has risen significantly because of lower toxicity, more 
advertising, changing outlooks on medicine and products, failures of allo- 
pathic medicine to cure chronic diseases, etc. Consumers have embraced 
the marketing of ayurvedic products, while cosmetics and toiletries are 
the best-selling products found in ayurvedic shops. The entire advertising 
industry has promoted “ayurvedic” health products and cosmetics in 
ways other than medical. 

As globalization has extended because of liberal economic policies, 
ayurvedic practices in contemporary Indian society encounter a new 
phase of globalization. An essential part of this process of globalization is 
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global commodification. Ayurveda is not an exception in this journey and 
has become a global health commodity. Apprenticed kabirajes and their 
home-based ayurvedic production have been replaced by modern ayurvedic 
physicians and large-scale drug manufacturers. Ayurvedic practice in 
modern India has found itself with a new identity. Simultaneously, 
ayurveda has achieved the identity of being a ‘natural’ medicine with 
minimum side-effects in the domestic market. The massive rise of ayurvedic 
health, cosmetic, beauty and sex products is a new development which 
has occurred in recent decades for middle-class health consumers in mod- 
ern Indian society. The last generation of apprenticed kabirajes in dhuti- 
panjabi (the traditional ayurvedic costume) in the city of Calcutta has 
almost disappeared, and quite a few those who are still alive are in old age. 
Kabiraj Arun Gupta, Goti Proshad Gupta, Krisnanando Gupta, Chandronath 
Chakroborti and Rabindrobed Bhatacharya, who represent generations of 
ayurvedic practice from ancestral times to present day, probably never 
thought to prescribe an ‘ayurvedic slimming powder’ to their patients. As 
93-year-old kabiraj Rabindrodeb Bhatacharya stated: 


My time has approached to leave the heaven and go to paradise. I have no 
interest to talk about contemporary ayurvedic practice. The ayurveda I learned 
no longer exists. Today’s ayurvedic practice is corrupted. I did not go to the 
Ayurvedic College, as it was offering [an] integrated ayurvedic course in that 
time. I learned pure ayurveda from the toll [apprenticeship school]. Let me go 
back home. My daughter-in-law will not allow me to enter home if I continue 
to chat with you and become late to get back home. My great grandfather, 
father and guru deb [master] taught me what ayurveda is and I continued that 
practice for the last 75 years. Now I have to say good bye. 


Notes 


1. Ayurveda is one of the oldest medical systems, originating in India during the 
Vedic period. 

2. Participant observation was conducted in the Dabur Ayurvedic Medicine shop, 
which sells ayurvedic medicine and products, from 18 September to 24 
September, 2004 in the aty of Calcutta. The Dabur Ayurvedic Medicine shop is 
not an official distribution unit of Dabur India Limited. It is a prrvately owned 
shop selling ayurvedic medicine, calling itself ‘Dabur Ayurvedic Medicine’. 

3. A total of 10 kabirajes were interviewed. 

4. Bengal was ruled as a single administrative and territorial unit until the early 
20th century under the colonial administration. After that it was divided into 
West Bengal and East Bengal. At Indian independence West Bengal joined 
with India and East Bengal with Pakistan, according to their religious majori- 
ties. East Pakistan became Bangladesh, an independent country, in 1971 after a 
nine-month liberation war. 
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. Patients who are visiting for the first time for this particular disease. 
. Patients who made at least one repeat visit for the same disease. 
. These statistics are drawn from the Central Research Institute (Ayurveda) 
(2004: 70). 
8. WWS is an ayurvedic company that provides online shopping for ayurvedic 
health and beauty products 
9. This advertisement was broadcast on the Bangla television channel Alfa TV 
Bangla. 
10. A total of 20 male and 20 female patients were interviewed during 2004-5 in 
Calcutta 
11. Susruta and Caraka Samhita are the classical ayurvedic texts written in Sanskrit. 
Both texts are divided into several parts such as setra sthna, nidan sthna, chikit- 
sha sthna, etc. Because of my limited knowledge of Sanskrit, I have read the 
Bangla translations Caraka (2003) and Susruta Samhita (1999). 
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Le racisme liquide et les caricatures danoises du prophéte Mahomet 
Simon Weaver 


Cet article analyse les réactions á la publication des caricatures du prophéte 
Mahomet en octobre 2005 dans le quotidien danois Jyllands-Posten. U le fait en 
utilisant le concept de ‘racisme liquide’. Alors que cette controverse est apparue 
parce que de nombreux musulmans considérent que représenter le prophéte 
Mahomet est un blasphéme, je veux montrer que le sens de ces caricatures est 
multiple, que leur analyse est beaucoup plus complexe que la plupart des obser- 
vateurs le pensent, et que le concept de racisme liquide est le meilleur pour com- 
prendre cette complexité. Cet article étudie la liquidité des caricatures avec quatre 
lectures. Celles-ci voient les caricatures comme: (1) une critique du fondamenta- 
lisme islamique, (2) des images blasphématoires, (3) une forme d’islamophobie et 
de racisme and (4) une satire et une défense de la liberté de parole. Enfin on exa- 
mine la relation entre la postmodernité et l'essor du fondamentalisme car les 
caricatures, les réactions á leur égard et le fondamentalisme islamique ont tous 
une dimension postmoderne importante. 


Mots-clés: caricatures du prophète Mahomet + fondamentalisme + islamophobie 
+ postmodernité + racisme liquide 


Racismo liquido y las caricaturas danesas del profeta Mahoma 
Simon Weaver 


Este artículo examina reacciones a la publicación en Octubre de 2005 de las cari- 
caturas del profeta Mahoma en el periédico danés Jyllands-Posten. Lo hace usando 
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el concepto de “racismo líquido”. Aunque la controversia surgió porque crear imá- 
genes de Mahoma es considerado blasfemo por muchos musulmanes, yo sostengo 
que el significado de las caricaturas es multidimensional, que su análisis es signi- 
ficativamente más compleja de lo que la mayoría de los comentadores reconocen, 
y que esta complejidad puede ser mejor atendida a través del concepto de racismo 
líquido. El artículo examina la liquidicidad de las caricaturas en relación con cua- 
tro lecturas. Estas ven las caricaturas como: (1) una crítica del fundamentalismo 
islámico; (2) imágenes blasfemas; (3) islamofóbicas y racistas; y (4) sátira y defensa 
de la libertad de palabra. Finalmente, es discutida la relación entre posmoderni- 
dad y la emergencia del fundamentalismo porque las caricaturas, las reacciones a 
las mismas, y el fundamentalismo islámico, todos contienen una importante 
dimensión posmoderna. 


Palabras clave: caricaturas del profeta Mahoma + fundamentalismo + islamofobia 
+ posmodernidad + racismo líquido 


Savoirs critiques sur la pauvreté: contester la stigmatisation de l’autre 
et la mise á distance sociale 
Michal Krumer-Nevo et Orly Benjamin 


Les connaissances sur la pauvreté ont contribué depuis longtemps 4 créer les 
images et les représentations des gens pauvres. Cependant il n’y a qu'un 
nombre limité d'analyses des connaissances sur la pauvreté et des politiques de 
sa représentation. Cet article décrit les tendances actuelles des savoirs sur la 
pauvreté et analyse á quel point ils encouragent ou remettent en question la 
stigmatisation des personnes qui vivent dans la pauvreté comme des “autres”. 
Nous nous référons, en particulier, au discours hégémonique, qui refléte et crée 
des représentations stigmatisantes et punitives des gens pauvres, et á trois 
contre-récits qui essaient de remettre en question ces images réductionnistes: le 
contre-récit structurel /contextuel, celui en terme d’agence/résistance, et celui 
de l'expression et de l'action. Cette analyse souligne la valeur critique de chacun 
de ces contre-récits, tout en montrant la possibilité que des usages particuliers 
de ces points de vue de recherche comportent le risque de produire eux-mémes 
une stigmatisation de l’autre et une mise a distance sociale. Nous concluons par 
des références a plusieurs approches des recherches sur la pauvreté qui aménent 
a résister á la stigmatisation d’autrui en combinant des éléments de ces trois 
contre-récits. 


Mots-clés: hégémonie + pauvreté + récits + résistance + savoirs + stigmatisation 
d’autrui 
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Conocimiento crítico de la pobreza: contestando el “othering/ y el 
distanciamiento social 
Michal Krumer-Nevo y Orly Benjamin 


El conocimiento de la pobreza ha hecho una contribución a largo plazo a las imá- 
genes y representaciones de gente en la pobreza. Aún así uno puede encontrar 
sólo un análisis limitado del conocimiento de la pobreza y de las políticas de rep- 
resentación. Este artículo describe direcciones actuales en el conocimiento de la 
pobreza y analiza el grado de su intensificación o su desafío del ‘othering’ (el otro 
visto como extraño e inferior) hacia gente que vive en la pobreza. Específicamente, 
nos referimos a la narrativa hegemónica, que refleja y crea representaciones estig- 
matizadas y punitivas de la gente en la pobreza, y a tres contra-narrativas que 
intentan desafiar estas imágenes reduccionistas: la contra-narrativa estructural / 
contextual, la contra-narrativa de agencia / resistencia, y la contra-narrativa de voz 
y acción. El análisis pone de relieve el valor crítico de cada contra-narrativa, mien- 
tras apunta la posibilidad de que usos específicos de estos ejemplos de investi- 
gación conllevan el riesgo de producir ellos mismos ‘othering’ y distanciamiento 
social. Concluimos refiriéndonos a varios abordajes de la investigación sobre 
pobreza que animan a una resistencia al ‘othering’ a través de la combinación de 
componentes de las tres contra-narrativas. 


Palabras clave: conocimiento + hegemonía + narrativa  ‘othering’ + pobreza 
+ resistencia 


S'en sortir sur le dos des femmes: les liens entre capital social et 
vulnérabilité vus á travers une approche de genre 
Susan Thieme et Karin A. Siegmann 


Cet article a pour but de conceptualiser la dimension de genre de l'interface entre 
le capital social et la vulnérabilité. I souligne que la notion de capital social que 
Pierre Bourdieu a développée dans sa Théorie de la Pratique est un outil analy- 
tique fécond pour comprendre cette interface. Notre raisonnement conceptuel se 
fonde sur une revue de la littérature sur le róle des réseaux sociaux dans le 
domaine des migrations dans différents contextes, principalement asiatiques. 
Dans les discours sur le développement, le capital social a été présenté comme une 
réponse aux vulnérabilités des individus, des foyers, des régions et de nations 
entiéres. Par contraste avec ce discours dominant, qui affirme que le capital social 
a un réle de soutien, l'analyse féministe a souligné que la dynamique d'un réseau 
social peut renforcer les vulnérabilités des femmes dans un grand nombre de 
contextes culturels. En utilisant la notion de capital social de Bourdieu, nous mon- 
trons que ces conséquences néfastes résultent de la subordination des femmes á 
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l'intérieur de réseaux masculins et entre des réseaux centrés sur les hommes. 
Bourdieu identifie l'investissement dans le capital symbolique de l'honneur de la 
femme comme un investissement dans le capital social, et in fine économique. En 
conséquence, les femmes deviennent des instruments de l'accumulation du capi- 
tal fondé sur des réseaux, et elles sont souvent incapables de capitaliser sur ces 
relations-mémes. En nous fondant sur la théorie de Bourdieu, nous suggérons de 
passer de la recherche sur l'exclusion des femmes des réseaux sociaux et sur l'iné- 
galité de genre à l’intérieur de ces réseaux à une analyse de la domination mascu- 
line, qui semble étre directement associée au degré de vulnérabilité que les 
femmes vivent. 


Mots-clés: Bourdieu + capital social + genre + migration réseaux sociaux 
+ vulnérabilité 


Arreglándoselas a espaldas de la mujer: conexiones de 
vulnerabilidad-capital social a través de una lente de género 
Susan Thieme y Karin A. Siegmann 


Este artículo tiene como objetivo conceptualizar la zona interfacial de género entre 
capital social y vulnerabilidad. Enfatiza la noción de capital social de Pierre 
Bourdieu embutida en su Teoría de la Práctica como un fructífero aparato analítico 
para esta intersección. Nuestros pensamientos conceptuales están basados en una 
revisión de la literatura sobre el papel de redes sociales relacionadas con la 
emigración sobretodo desde diversos contextos asiáticos. En el discurso sobre 
desarrollo, el capital social ha sido descubierto como una respuesta a las vulnera- 
bilidades de individuos, hogares, regiones y naciones enteras. En contraste con lo 
asumido en el discurso mayoritario de un fortalecimiento del capital social, los 
análisis feministas han puesto de relieve que las dinámicas de redes sociales en 
una amplia variedad de contextos culturales pueden aumentar las vulnerabili- 
dades de las mujeres. Al aplicar la noción de capital social de Bourdieu, mostra- 
mos que esas consecuencias negativas son un resultado de la subordinación de las 
mujeres dentro de y a través de redes masculinas y centradas en lo masculino. 
Bourdieu identifica la inversión en el capital simbólico del honor femenino como 
un expendio indirecto en capital social y, por último, económico. Resultantemente, 
las mujeres se convierten en instrumentos de la acumulación de capital basada en 
redes, a menudo sin poder sacar provecho de estas relaciones. Basándonos en la 
teoría de Bourdieu, sugerimos un giro desde la investigación de la exclusión de 
las mujeres en redes sociales y de la desigualdad de género dentro de las mismas, 
a un análisis de la dominación masculina, la cual parece estar directamente aso- 
ciada con el grado de vulnerabilidad que experimentan las mujeres. 


Palabras clave: Bourdieu + capital social + emigración + género + redes sociales 
+ vulnerabilidad 
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Imaginaires sectaires: la micro-politique du sectarianisme et la 
constitution de l'Etat dans le nord du Pakistan 
Nosheen Ali 


La région de Gilgit dans le nord du Pakistan a été récemment le théátre d’intenses 
hostilités entre chiites et sunnites aprés des décennies de cohabitation harmo- 
nieuse. Dans cet article, je considère l'arène de l'éducation laïque comme site 
micropolitique pour analyser cette transformation, et pour explorer comment les 
discordes sectaires sont vécues et reproduites dans les pratiques. A partir de trois 
épisodes de tension sectaires quotidiennes, j'affirme que l'imaginaire sectaire’ — 
un mode normalisé de voir et d'interagir avec l'autre sectaire avec des sentiments 
de suspicion et de ressentiment — est parvenu a structurer les relations inter-sectes 
a Gilgit. Au lieu de naturaliser ces sentiments de paranoia sectaires et de mauvaise 
volonté, je montre au contraire que les structures de ces sentiments doivent étre 
comprises en relation avec les structures de la règle. Je situe donc l'imaginaire 
sectaire dans le contexte politique et religieux plus large de la constitution de 
l'Etat dans les zones du nord, pour permettre une meilleure compréhension de la 
politique culturelle du sectarianisme dans la région. 


Mots-clés: constitution de l'Etat + éducation + Gilgit + Pakistan + politique du 
sectarianisme + sectarianisme 


Imaginarios sectarios: las micro-políticas del sectarismo y la 
construcción del Estado en el norte de Pakistán 
Nosheen Ali 


La región Gilgit del norte de Pakistán, ha sido testigo recientemente de intensa 
hostilidad Shia-Sunni tras décadas de armonía comunal. En este artículo, uso la 
arena de la educación secular como un lugar mucropolítico para examinar esta 
transformación, y para explorar cómo la discordancia sectaria es experimentada y 
reproducida en práctica vivida. Basándome en tres episodios de tensión sectaria 
cotidiana, argumento que un “imaginario sectario” - un modo normalizado de ver 
e interaccionar con el otro sectario a través de sentimientos de sospecha y resen- 
timiento — ha venido a estructurar las relaciones intersectarias en Gilgit. Sin 
embargo, en lugar de naturalizar tales sentimientos de paranoia sectaria y mala 
voluntad, sostengo que las estructuras de sentimiento deben ser comprendidas en 
relación con estructuras de gobierno. Así, sitúo el imaginario sectario en el con- 
texto polftico-religioso más amplio de la construcción del Estado en las áreas 
norteñas, para posibilitar un examen más profundo de las políticas culturales del 
sectarismo en la región. 


Palabras clave: construcción del Estado + educación + Gilgit + Pakistán + políticas 
de sectarismo + sectarismo 
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Cadres locaux et biodiversité: approche sociologique de la mise en 
place en France de la directive européenne Habitats 
Pierre Alphandéry et Agnès Fortier 


Depuis la conférence des Nations-Unies sur l’environnement et le développe- 
ment, qui s’est tenue à Rio de Janeiro en 1992, préserver la biodiversité est devenu 
un principe sine qua non de la gestion de l’environnement et un élément des poh- 
tiques officielles. La directive européenne Habitats a été adoptée la méme année, 
dans le but de créer un réseau européen de sites riches en biodiversité, sous le 
nom de Natura 2000. Aprés une période de controverses, qui a amené au gel de 
son application en France en 1996, le Ministère de l'Environnement a choisi un 
processus de consultation et de discussion publique pour déterminer comment 
chaque site serait géré. L'instrument qui en a résulté, appelé le ‘document des 
objectifs’ (Decob) nous semble étre un exemple de mise en ceuvre de politique 
procédurale, qui fournit un cadre dans lequel on peut parvenir á un accord entre 
les différents acteurs impliqués au niveau local. Son but est d’encourager ces 
acteurs á assumer eux-mémes la táche de préserver la biodiversité. Nous avons 
donc décidé de suivre de près les interactions entre les divers participants dans les 
espaces de débat, que nous avons appelés ‘cadres locaux’ ou ‘scénes’. Notre 
réflexion se porte d'abord sur l'étude d'une politique ‘en train de se faire”. On 
essaie de caractériser le statut des cadres locaux et d’expliquer comment nous les 
comprenons d’un point de vue sociologique. On montre que le caractére provi- 
sionnel et la prolifération des procédures sont des conditions nécessaires à la mise 
en place de cette directive, ce qui nous permet de mettre en avant certains traits 
spécifiques des politiques environnementales. Enfin, nous posons des questions 
sur les nouvelles manières de gérer l'environnement naturel. 


Mots-clés: biodiversité + cadres locaux + directive Habitats + mesures de gestion 
+ politique environnementale 


Escenarios locales y biodiversidad: un enfoque sociológico a la 
implementación de la Directiva de Hábitats de la CE en Francia 
Pierre Alphandéry y Agnes Fortier 


Desde la conferencia de las Naciones Unidas (ONU) sobre Medioambiente y 
Desarrollo, celebrada en Rio de Janeiro en 1992, la preservación de la biodiversi- 
dad se ha convertido en un sine qua non de la gestión medioambiental y parte de 
la política oficial. La Directiva de Hábitats de la Comunidad Europea (CE) fue 
adoptada en el mismo año, con el objetivo de crear una red europea de lugares 
ricos en biodiversidad, bajo el nombre de Natura 2000. Tras un periodo de contro- 
versia que en 1996 llevó al congelamiento de su aplicación en Francia, el Ministerio 
del Medioambiente optó por un proceso de consulta y discusión para determinar 


Résumés/Resumenes 





cómo debía ser gestionado cada sitio. El instrumento resultante, llamado el ‘docu- 
mento de objetivos” (Docob), nos parece que sea un ejemplo de formulación de 
procedimiento de la política a seguir que ofrece el marco en el cual puede ser 
alcanzado el acuerdo entre los varios actores implicados al nivel local. Su objetivo 
es animar a los actores locales a encargarse de la tarea de preservar la biodiversi- 
dad. Por lo tanto, decidimos seguir de cerca las interacciones entre los varios 
participantes, en aquellos espacios para el debate que denominamos “escenarios 
locales” o “escenas”. El pensamiento que así desarrollamos coloca en primer plano 
el estudio de una política “en progreso”; trata de caracterizar el estatus de los esce- 
narios locales y de explicar cómo los entendemos desde un punto de vista soci- 
ológico. Muestra que la provisionalidad y proliferación de procedimientos son 
condiciones necesarias para implementar esta directiva, y nos permite sacar a 
relucir una serie de características específicas de las políticas del medioambiente. 
Finalmente, formula cuestiones sobre el establecimiento de una nueva manera de 
gerenciar el medioambiente natural. 


Palabras clave: biodiversidad + Directiva de Hábitats + escenarios locales + medidas 
gerenciales + política medioambiental 


La Médecine indigéne comme marchandise: portée locale de 
Vayurveda dans Inde moderne 
Nazrul Islam 


Cet article étudie comment on a transformé la médecine indigéne, et en particulier 
l’ayurveda, en produits de santé pour les consommateurs de la classe moyenne 
dans la société indienne moderne. Le consumérisme s’est développé et les 
patients, ainsi que le grand public, deviennent prêts à consommer les produits 
de santé ayurvédiques. Dans ce processus de marchandisation, de grandes 
entreprises pharmaceutiques se sont approprié l’ayurveda et ont redéfini la 
nature et la production des médicaments ayurvédiques pour maximiser leur 
profit. Le marché local et international pour ce qui est a base de plantes, comme 
les médicaments, les compléments alimentaires et les produits de beauté, est en 
constante croissance. En conséquence, l’ayurveda a été diffusée comme un 
mode de guérison naturel, et les produits de santé/la médecine ayurvédique 
sont présentés comme des remèdes naturels, où ‘à base de plantes” est syno- 
nyme de ‘ayurveda’. Les gens confondent souvent les produits à base de 
plantes avec les produits ayurvédiques. En conclusion, cette situation a conta- 
miné idéologiquement l'ayurveda, qui a perdu le sens de mode de vie global et 
sain pour restaurer et maintenir la santé. 


Mots-clés: ayurveda + entreprises pharmaceutiques + Inde + marchandisation 
+ médecine indigéne 
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Medicina indigena como mercancia: el alcance local de ayurveda en la 
India modema 
Nazrul Islam 


Este artículo explora cómo la medicina indígena, en particular ayurveda, ha sido 
transformado en productos de salud para consumidores de clase media en una 
moderna sociedad india. Se ha desarrollado el consumismo y los pacientes y el 
público en general se convierten en dispuestos consumidores de productos de 
salud ayurvédicos. En este proceso de comodificación, grandes compañías farma- 
céuticas se han apropiado de ayurveda y han redefinido la naturaleza de las 
medicinas ayurvédicas y la producción de fármacos para la maximización de 
las ganancias. Se da un continuo aumento del mercado local e internacional para 
las medicinas basadas en hierbas, suplementos de salud y productos de belleza. 
Como resultado de esta demanda, ayurveda ha sido propagado como un sistema 
natural de curación, y los productos ayurvédicos de medicina /salud son carac- 
terizados como remedios naturales, lo que iguala ‘herbario’ con ayurveda, y la 
gente confunde a menudo productos herbarios con productos ayurvédicos. Se 
concluye que toda esta situación ha contaminado ideológicamente ayurveda, y 
que ayurveda ha perdido terreno como una forma íntegra de vida sana para res- 
taurar y mantener la salud. 


Palabras clave: ayurveda + comodificación + empresas de medicamentos + India 
+ medicina indígena 
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Knowledge is not Power 
State-Funded Sociological Research in Iran 





Zohreh Bayatrizi 
University of Alberta 


ENS 


abstract: The discipline of sociology, as an officially funded area of research and 
teaching, was created in Iran five decades ago primarily as an instrument to help 
solve state problems. "Today the state remains the main sponsor and client of 
sociological research. The absence of independent sources of research funding 
outside the government has left sociology dependent on state agencies and 
organizations. This situation has significant effects both on sociology and on the 
direction of policy-making in Iran. State-sponsored research is almost exclusively 
quantitative, narrowly problem-oriented, secretive and unable to offer concrete 
policy solutions. Lack of competition and the absence of non-governmental 
sources of funding have led to the marginalization of disinterested and funda- 
mental research. Independent, critical sociology has always existed but it is in 
need of greater support. The situation in Iran is not unique: it reflects, in a magni- 
fied way, problems faced by sociologists in many other countries as they come 
under increasing pressures to undertake applied and policy-relevant research, 
The article concludes with five specific suggestions on how to improve the current 
state of sociological research. 


keywords: Iran + policy research + quantitative sociology + sociological research 
4 state funding 


The Two Sociologles in Iran 


The institutionalization of sociology in Iran goes back to 1957 when the 
University of Tehran created a degree in social science to “meet the needs of 
a changing society”. Iranian society was indeed a “changing society” at the 
time. It was undergoing modernization from above: land reform, indus- 
trialization, secularization, women's suffrage and expansion of education 
to small cities and remote villages. The rapid pace of change significantly 
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influenced the trajectory of sociology’s formation and development in 
Iran: the state not only needed knowledge about society before imple- 
menting change, it also had to examine the practical outcomes of its poli- 
cies. There was a growing realization, among both the state and social 
researchers, that Iran’s accelerating modernization process, fuelled by oil 
revenues, had given rise to numerous social problems. It is accepted wis- 
dom among Iranian sociologists that modernization created conditions in 
Iran similar to that of Western Europe in the 19th century, including: 
uncontrolled rural migration, generational gap and the collapse of existing 
social control and support mechanisms, consequently leading to urban 
and rural poverty, rising crime, suicide and divorce rates, and so on (see, 
for example, Moidfar, 2006 [1385]). The 1979 Revolution might have been, 
as some argue, a reaction to this violent experience of modernization, 
although recent studies show that the social problems stemming from the 
modernization process have not been ameliorated in the aftermath of the 
Revolution (Iranian Sociological Association, 2004 [1383]). 

It was hoped, from early on, that sociology would provide a scientific 
basis for the management of society. The Institute of Social Studies and 
Research was founded in 1958 in the University of Tehran as a research 
centre mandated to liaise between social researchers and clients interested 
in sociological research. It focused on areas affected by the initial wave of 
change: rural, tribal, urban and population studies and carried out about 
300 research projects within the first 15 years of its inception (Mohseni, 
1976: 389; Naraghi and Ayati, 2000 [1379]: Ch. 3). The first Department of 
Social Sciences came out of this research institute in 1961 (see Mohseni, 
1976: 387; Tavassoli, 1974: 118). The first major provision for state-funded 
sociological research came in at around the same time, under the Third 
Social and Economic Development Plan (1962-7), which provided a sig- 
nificant boost to teaching and research, leading to considerable increases 
in student enrolment in sociology (Mohseni, 1976: 387; see detailed statis- 
tics in Tavassoli, 1974: 120-8). As Iranian researcher Manuchehr Mohseni 
put it approvingly in 1976, this investment stemmed from the belief that 
‘in a country like Iran, sociological research should deal not only with 
theoretical questions concerning sociology as a science but also, and above 
all, with practical requirements and the need for scientific guidance of 
society’s development’ (Mohseni, 1976: 388). The state was, and continues 
to be, ‘the chief financial backer and the chief customer for research’ 
(Mohseni, 1976: 388). 

Rural sociology is a case in point. Land reform was both the starting 
point and, perhaps, the most radical of all social changes that took place 
in Iran after the Second World War. It went hand in hand with rural devel- 
opment plans and urban industrialization. The collapse of the traditional 
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socioeconomic structure in rural areas, the need to reinvent social order 
and the urgency of fighting the unintended social consequences of rural 
reforms placed rural sociology in high demand in the 1960s and 1970s 
(Mohseni, 1976). In particular, the “urbanization of the countryside and 
the ruralization of the towns’ was a major concern and it was the expressed 
hope of researchers like Mohseni that sociology would help integrate 
peasants into the modernizing society and ‘disengage’ them from tradi- 
tional ties (Mohseni, 1976: 389). Recent years have seen the emergence of 
new urgent topics, such as drug addiction, social disorganization, crime 
and deviance. 

There are two caveats in this story of sociology’s origins in Iran. First, 
sociologists, including those involved in the creation of the Institute of 
Social Studies and Research, saw themselves not merely as paid advisers 
of the state but as its critics. Ehsan Naraghi, founder of the Institute, recalls 
problematic relationships with state agencies that sponsored research but 
did not like the critical tone of research reports (Naraghi and Ayati, 2000 
[1379]: 138-44, 180). To serve as the first chair of the Institute, Naraghi 
brought in Gholam-Hossein Sedighi, a former political figure who had 
been marginalized following the 1953 coup that brought Prime Minister 
Mohammad Mosaddegh down. In Naraghi's view, Sedighi’s position as a 
political outcast would give social legitimacy to the Institute among the 
public (Naraghi and Ayati, 2000 [1379]: 185). In the politically repressive 
atmosphere of the post-coup Iran, the Institute’s sociology curriculum 
provided a forum for a growing body of students to explore and discuss 
inequality and social disorganization (Naraghi and Ayati, 2000 [1379]: 
201). Nonetheless, besides promoting the social sciences in Iran, the Institute 
saw its main role as undertaking research and providing “scientific advice 
on issues related to social welfare in the context of rapid social and eco- 
nomic change” (Naraghi and Ayati, 2000 [1379]: 204). 

Second, Iranian social thought and research has developed along various 
trajectories and sociology cannot be simply described as a technocratic 
field subservient to the needs of the state. Abstract sociopolitical thought 
in Iran can be traced back to the 10th century AD, if not earlier. Furthermore, 
modern intellectuals and essayists have been writing about social con- 
ditions in Iran since the 19th century, especially in the lead up to the 
Constitutional Revolution of 1905, and then again in the lead up to the 
1979 Revolution. These include the charismatic sociologist and public 
intellectual Ali Shariati (1979) and writer Jalal Ale-Ahmad (1982 [1965]) 
(for more on this see Tavassoli, 1974: 118; Tehranian et al., 1987: 181-2; see 
also Azadarmaki, 1992 [1371]). After the 1979 Revolution, theologian 
Avdolkarim Soroush created a buzz among intellectuals, sociologists 
included, with his controversial views on religion and politics, inspired 
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by Protestantism and Karl Popper. Hossein Bashiriye’s books and seminars 
in political sociology, influenced by Jürgen Habermas, have also been 
instrumental in training a generation of reform-oriented sociologists, public 
intellectuals and political activists (see Bashiriye, 1999 [1378], 2002 [1381]). 
On a different front, numerous figures have dedicated themselves to pro- 
moting sociology and social thought through translation and commentary. 
Amir Hossein Aryanpour’s (1973 [1352]) popular introductory sociology 
textbook was instrumental in training several generations of sociology stu- 
dents, while leftist groups played a crucial role in introducing Marx and 
Marxism to Iran. Such efforts continue today (e.g. Arghanun Magazine). 

These historical developments have produced a persistent schism 
between two types of influential sociology in Iran, which continues today: 
on the one hand, there is empirical, issue-oriented sociology, normally 
undertaken by university-based researchers. Not all such researchers received 
state funding but, where there is state funding, it is often this type of 
research that is sought the most. State funding (or the hope of receiving it) 
has turned many sociologists into technocratic types ready to offer their 
expertise to state interests, such as social pathologists, who produce quan- 
titative data about social problems, and policy researchers concerned with 
evaluating the outcomes of political decisions. While they have detailed 
quantitative knowledge of Iranian social conditions, they typically lack 
the skills or willingness to offer solid, home-grown theoretical syntheses 
on the trajectory of social change in Iran. In contrast, sociology as a theo- 
retical, public and intellectual exercise is the domain of a much smaller 
group of independent social thinkers, such as Jalal Ale-Ahmad (1982 
[1965]) and Ali Shariati (1979) and Hossein Bashiriye (1999 [1378], 2002 
[1381]), who search for the historical roots, current state and possible rem- 
edies to salient sociopolitical problems. Some of these figures come from 
a broader educational background (e.g. literary or philosophical), oppose 
the state rather than lend their services to it, and are inspired by hopes of 
radical change in society. However, their diagnosis of social ills or their 
vision for its cures (if they offer any) is not founded on detailed empirical 
knowledge of society. 

I argue that sociology in Iran is defined by this persistent gap between 
theory and technique, vision and detail, history and data. In the five decades 
since sociology’s institutionalization in Iran, the gap between descriptive 
and theoretical work has not been successfully transcended. There are 
mountains of data but no sustained attempts at synthesis.’ 

In this article, my aim is to focus on empirical, issue-oriented sociology, 
and in particular state-funded sociological research. This type of research 
has so far escaped serious critical scrutiny, yet it dominates funded socio- 
logical production in Iran. In 2003, the total research budget in Iran was 
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about 37 percent of GDP. Of this, 74 percent was allocated to various 
cabinet ministries and state-run organizations to spend on their own 
research needs. The remaining 26 percent went to universities (Tavakol, 
n.d.). In 2007, the share of university funds was reportedly reduced to 20 
percent (Jahanbakhsh, n.d.). There are no significant sources of non- 
governmental funding or mechanisms to disburse state funds through 
research councils, such as the Social Science and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) in Canada, which are at least partially independent of 
the state. It is not clear what portion of the total research funding goes to 
sociological research but what is clear is that the scarcity of funding for 
independent research turns sociologists into state clients (see later, and 
notes 3 and 4). Although priorities vary across different institutions, most 
state-run organizations contract out their research projects to sociologists 
to work on research driven by their institutional needs. Because research 
is often undertaken as a private contract, which produces additional 
income for researchers, financial motives further exacerbates the effects of 
state pressures on sociological research. 

This article explores the effects on Iranian sociological research of the 
overdependence of sociologists on state funds. In particular, 1 examine two 
key questions: Is the quality and orientation of sociological research influ- 
enced by the state agenda and needs? And, does state-funded research 
produce tangible, practical outcomes that the state is seeking? While the 
pressure on Iranian researchers to pursue ‘applied’ research is especially 
pronounced, this is part of a worldwide funding pattern. Within the con- 
text of funding cuts and accountability, government research is increas- 
ingly being distributed through direct contracts (Geuna, 2001). This is 
leading to an increase in applied research funding at the expense of basic 
research (Milsom, 2003; see also Amsler, 2008: 84; Ericson, 2005: 370-1). 

Primary data for this research were gathered between April 2008 and 
June 2009. I consulted six prominent researchers, who were chosen not 
only because they have secured significant state funds for research in the 
past few years, but also because of their positions on advisory councils for 
major grant agencies and directors of major research centres. Because of 
their tenure and relatively secure position within academic establish- 
ments, these researchers were willing to openly discuss various aspects of 
social science research in Iran. These six researchers are all based in 
Tehran and work in the three largest sociology departments in the coun- 
try, at the universities of Tehran, Shahid Beheshti and Allameh Tabatabayi. 
I also consulted two grant administrators working for cabinet ministries 
with significant funds for social research. Both play prominent roles as 
liaisons between their respective institutions and outside researchers. In 
addition, I surveyed recent publications in the field, including academic 
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journals, research reports and books, which provide a picture of the actual 
content, quality and direction of Iranian sociological research. To a lesser 
extent, I have also drawn on my own knowledge of the field as a former 
social science student at the University of Tehran. 


The Dominance of Policy-Orlented Sociology 


The primary outcome of the dominance of state-sponsored research in 
Iranian sociology is that it favours policy-oriented research at the expense 
of disinterested, basic and theoretical research. Because basic research on 
Iranian society is often eschewed and policy-oriented research is typically 
limited to narrowly gathered empirical data, the majority of research lacks 
any historical or theoretical frame of reference to contextualize data 
collection. 

This phenomenon is sometimes attributed to the political structure of 
Iran. One researcher argued that the state's disinterest in basic research 
results from the nature of political power and its acquisition in Iran, 
where it seems as though power can be gained or lost without relying on 
long-term planning and studies (see also Mahdi, 2009). Yet this problem, 
in its many forms, shapes and degrees is not limited to Iran, even though 
the situation in Iran is unique in many ways (see later). 

If the orientation of leading international journals is any indication, 
policy-oriented sociology enjoys a favoured status in many countries (see 
British Journal of Sociology, 2004: 55(1-3), 2005: 56(3); International Social 
Science Journal, 2004: No. 179). Lauder et al. (2004: 4) have argued that, 
under democratic conditions, the role of sociology ‘is to hold govern- 
ments to account for their policies and the theoretical assumptions that 
they presuppose”. According to these authors, there is a renewed belief in 
the ability of “theoretically informed empirically driven sociology focused 
on fundamental social problems’ to offer sound evidence on which policy 
can be made and evaluated (Lauder et al., 2004). In some cases, there is 
not merely a renewed belief in sociology’s policy relevance, but actual 
pressure on sociologists to engage in policy-relevant research. The SSHRC 
of Canada, for example, has been directed in the past two years to dedi- 
cate all its new money to three areas of government interest: environ- 
mental effects on Canadians, economic development in the north and 
business-related research (Turk, 2009). 

However, there are concerns that policy-oriented sociology is subservi- 
ent to the needs of the state rather than responsive to the true interests of 
society (Mills, 1959: Ch. 5), and merely a vehicle for the reproduction of 
state-generated ‘taxonomies’ (Bourdieu, 1992: 236). 

The quality and direction of Iranian sociology is affected by extra- 
academic incentives to produce policy-relevant outcomes. Research 
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grants awarded by government organizations normally target specific 
areas within the jurisdiction of these organizations, with topics and some- 
times even the research questions set in advance. My survey of research 
sponsored by six large, medium, and small-sized research institutes based 
in state organizations — including the High Council for Cultural Revolution 
(135 projects), Centre for Criminology, which is based in the Judiciary (135 
projects), Bureau for Social Studies in the Ministry of Interior (518 
projects), Centre for Women's Participation operating within the Office of 
the President (40 projects) and the Ministry of Agriculture's Centre for 
Rural Studies (35 projects) — indicates that, with few exceptions, the 
majority of research undertaken in the past three decades is narrowly 
problem oriented. For instance, of the 135 projects undertaken by the 
High Council for Cultural Revolution, only eight could be seen as not 
being immediately utilitarian. These include studies of national identity 
(2004), social capital in Iran (2005), cultural indices in rural areas (2006) 
and young boys” perceptions of masculinity (2005). The rest address 
issues primarily related to perceived cultural problems in the country and 
within the educational system. The Centre for Women's Participation 
dedicated all but three of its reported 40 projects to issues ranging from 
factors influencing and inhibiting women's employment in the govern- 
ment sector, to problems of divorced, widowed and unmarried women, 
and factors influencing women's political participation.* 

The effect on the greater sociological field is considerable. Surveying 
the books in academic bookstores in Tehran year after year, I am struck by 
the scarcity of domestically produced studies of Iranian culture and soci- 
ety. For instance, I have not yet seen any basic studies of class inequality 
and ethnic prejudice: there are no concerted efforts to examine their roots, 
their political economy, their historical trajectory, their intersections and 
the modes of their reproduction and perpetuation. Yet there are no short- 
ages of reports, such as those on the relationship between poverty and 
deviance, which attempt to ameliorate the immediate, violent effects of 
social inequalities without a broader theoretical or historical grounding. 

What makes this problem worse in Iran, in contrast to other countries 
experiencing similar trends towards applied research, is the absence of 
arm's length government funding agencies and the weakness of private 
foundations and think tanks. The main avenue for those interested in con- 
ducting independent sociological research unaffected by urgent state con- 
cerns is internal university grants, which are awarded on a merit point 
basis. Yet university researchers complained that the grants are small, the 
process over-bureaucratized and expectations (in terms of publication) 
incompatible with the nature of research and writing in the social sciences. 

However, although the intentions of the state are ultimately utilitarian, 
some state-sponsored projects have broader value beyond their immediate 
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utilitarian use. These include major national projects on topics such as 
changes in family structure (Azadarmaki, 2006 [1385]), national patterns 
of domestic violence (Ghazi-Tabatabayi and Mohseni-Tabrizi (2004 
[1383]), patterns of sexual behaviour (new project approved in 2008), reli- 
gious belief and conduct (Tavassoli and Morshedi, 2006 [1385]), the state 
of social solidarity (Yusefi, 2006 [1385]) and the strength of ethnic identity 
vis-a-vis national identity (Yusefi, 2004 [1383]). These studies shed light 
on patterns of collective behaviour in a rapidly changing society like Iran. 
For instance, studies sponsored by the Ministry of Science on the new pat- 
terns of religiosity among university students indicate that religious belief 
is increasingly becoming individualized (as opposed to being shaped by 
official religious institutions) (Tavassoli and Morshedi, 2006 [1385]: 96-118). 

State interest in certain topics might also lead to the creation of special- 
ized research centres. For example, the surprise landslide election of 
former President Mohammad Khatami and the sudden popularity of his 
reform movement among youth in the late 1990s sparked interest among 
politicians in youth behaviour and culture. This led to studies about 
generational gaps (Azadarmaki, 2008 [1387]) and the formation of the 
Centre for Generational Studies, which publishes a journal, conducts semi- 
nars and maintains a research staff. 

These unintended side benefits notwithstanding, problem-oriented, 
state-sponsored, applied sociological research dominates knowledge pro- 
duction in Iran: it determines not only the main topics but also, as we see 
later, the tone, approach and methods of sociological research. A cursory 
look at the Journal of Iranian Social Studies and the Iranian Journal of 
Sociology demonstrates the dominance of quantitative studies of ‘social 
pathologies’ (see Sadigh-Sarvestani, 2000 [1379]: 68). From high rates of 
female suicide in lam to the sex trade in Tehran’s slums, the state seeks 
two goals: (1) name and define major social problems* and (2) recruit 
sociologists to find out how to prevent them. The state’s definition of 
major social issues is sometimes driven by urgent practical concerns, such 
as high crime rates concentrated in specific urban areas. While at other 
times, it is driven by episodic political and ideological motives. For exam- 
ple, I was told that the question of women’s resistance to the official dress 
code is extensively studied despite the fact it does not constitute a major 
social issue from the point of view of many sociologists. 

I return to the questions of approach and method later, but for now, let us 
consider the effectiveness of the state’s investment in applied research into 
social problems. Studies carried out in both developed and developing 
countries show that research rarely has any direct impact on policy even 
when research is empirically driven, concrete, policy-oriented and commis- 
sioned by state agencies themselves (Carden, 2004: 136; Weiss, 1979: 427; 
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2003; Wiles, 2004: 31). This is due, in part, to the fact that policy-makers lack 
the motivation, the know-how, or the willingness to implement the out- 
comes of research (Bernard and Wind, 1998: 4-16; Grindle and Thomas, 
1991: 19). In addition, sociology itself has significant methodological and 
technical limitations in providing concrete policy solutions. These limita- 
tions are often overlooked by the same sociologists who undertake policy- 
oriented research and by funding agencies that seek to justify their own 
existence (Carden, 2004, 137; Hammersley, 2004: 445; Williams, 1980: 134). 

In Iran, the poster child for the disconnect between research and policy 
is suicide in Ilam and other western provinces. Numerous studies have 
documented that the suicide rate is alarmingly high in this region, as high 
as 85/100,000 in Ilam according to one confidential study. Yet the situa- 
tion has not improved and, in fact, the problem has spread to the north- 
eastern Golestan province (for a collection of studies on suicide see 
Iranian Sociological Association, 2002 [1381]). 

Funding agents and researchers both complain about the lack of tangi- 
ble outcomes, yet they disagree on the source of the problem. Funding 
agencies blame researchers for offering suggestions that are too general, a 
problem that is not limited to Iran and has to do with the nature and 
limitations of social science research more generally (Hammersley, 2004: 
445; Williams, 1980: 134). One grant administrator complained that soci- 
ologists offer ‘messianic’ solutions, that: 


.… are not humanly possible: eradicating poverty, eradicating addiction, equal- 
ity, universal education. To eradicate poverty we have to eradicate a lot of other 
things, which I can’t even mention because I will be putting both of us at risk. 
What we need is concrete solutions that can be implemented without a revolu- 
tionary overhaul of society. 


On the other hand, researchers charge that government institutions 
themselves lack strategic research plans, which leads to confusions over 
What they want and how they want to achieve it. The consensus among 
researchers was that those in charge of government institutions treat 
research decoratively: they merely want to be able to show something for 
their research budget at the end of the fiscal year regardless of how budg- 
ets are spent or what outcomes are produced. Since there is no strategic 
planning behind setting research priorities, there is no strategic planning 
for knowledge utilization either. One researcher, who advised a major 
granting agency about its research priorities, admitted that he and other 
council members did not, and could not, grasp the organization’s needs. 
He further stated: 


. . . research priorities depend on the interests of whoever happens to be in 
charge in the organization, rather than the needs of the organization. 
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Sometimes as a research project is being carried out (which takes seven to eight 
months) the interests of the sponsor changes or s/he is replaced or becomes 
tangled in other issues and the original project goes down the list of priorities. 
On the other hand, knowing this situation full well, researchers don’t look for 
practical solutions. The suggestions remain very general. 


One funding agent interviewed concurred: ‘mostly, in my view, it goes 
back to us. We don’t exactly know what we want. More specifically, it is 
the heads of organizations that don’t know what they want. Social science 
graduates working in the organization know what they need but they are 
not in a position to make decisions.’ This funding agent also pointed to 
institutional inertia: it is simply easier to carry on with business as usual, 
rather than accept and act upon ‘uncomfortable’ research findings. 

Researchers themselves have probably learned over time that it is best 
to avoid seriously engaging with the question of how to change reality. 
The most lucrative and routinized phases of research are inflated litera- 
ture reviews and filling out survey questionnaires, where the work can be 
subcontracted to students. Finding and implementing practical solutions, 
on the other hand, take patience, time, expertise and the direct involve- 
ment of the principal investigator, which might hinder their ability to 
jump from one lucrative project to another. 

The disconnect between research and policy, both in Iran and else- 
where, indicates that knowledge is not necessarily power, at least not in 
the direct sense of enabling the state to govern more effectively. 


Knowledge Sharing and Accumulation 


State-sponsored research has made it possible to undertake studies that 
would otherwise be impossible due to financial restrictions or taboos on 
certain topics. Recent examples include studies of sexual behaviour or 
domestic violence (Ghazi-Tabatabayi and Mohseni-Tabrizi, 2004 [1383]). 
An interviewee also told me she has been approached by the police to 
undertake a study of police corruption, which would give her unprece- 
dented access to sources otherwise not available to independent researchers. 

Regardless of their policy outcomes, these studies are a valuable source 
of empirical information about Iranian society, which can be used for both 
pedagogical and advocacy purposes. There is much room for improve- 
ment in this regard, however. To begin with, the culture of information 
sharing is still very weak among both state agencies and researchers. 
State-sponsored research is produced in a limited number of bound cop- 
ies and is presented to the sponsoring organization, where it often ends 
up gathering dust without ever being read, even by those who commis- 
sioned it. Furthermore, as one funding agent told me, these organizations 
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place excessive restrictions on outsider access to these reports, even when 
such reports are not classified as confidential. Sometimes the restrictions 
are ideologically motivated, as was the case in the study of domestic vio- 
lence against women (Ghazi-Tabatabayi and Mohseni-Tabrizi, 2004 [1383]). 
At other times, it is an attempt to protect ownership of research or to pre- 
vent publicity for potentially damaging or sensitive information. The lack 
of information sharing is so pervasive that state agencies often duplicate, 
rather than build on, the work being done in other departments. As a 
result there is much repetition but little knowledge accumulation. 

Besides government ownership over contracted research, two other fac- 
tors contribute to the weakness of information sharing: the researcher and 
the market. Sometimes researchers themselves are reluctant to publish 
their state-funded research because they lack confidence in their own 
work, they want to keep their works and connections private, or they lack 
motivation. The market also plays a role in this process, further limiting 
publication opportunities. 

All over the world researchers experience similar limitations on pub- 
lishing, either because of confidentiality agreements (Mangan, 2006) or 
market limitations. However, what exacerbates the problem in Iran is that 
unpublished state-sponsored research constitutes a great part of funded, 
empirical research and, therefore, withholding them from the public 
leaves a large gap in literature. 

Yet despite this broader trend of poor knowledge circulation, Iranian 
researchers have found various official and unofficial tactics to distribute 
information. Depending on the topic, some sponsors use their own 
resources to publish research reports as books. One interviewee actually 
self-published several books based on his state-funded research projects. 
Another researcher studying crime in a volatile region said she was given 
a free hand to present her findings at a news conference, even though 
some of the findings were damaging to the sponsoring organization. A 
third researcher claimed he never experienced complaints from sponsors 
after publishing his research results, although he admitted occasional 
‘self-censorship based on an assessment of the situation’. Most research- 
ers interviewed indicated that they routinely incorporate their research 
findings into their teaching, often informally, by using them in their lec- 
tures, but occasionally more formally by placing their published works on 
the course reading list. 

Information is also leaked or circulated unofficially by state agents 
themselves, because in reality the state is not a monolithic institution. As 
my own experience showed, those in charge of social studies bureaus in 
various government organizations often have advanced degrees in the 
social sciences, so they appreciate the importance of information sharing. 
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As a result, they might lobby their institution to publish research results 
or even share confidential data with researchers. A recent case from a 
conference on sexual health showed that, even when the data are pro- 
duced by state agencies themselves, the state does not have a monopolis- 
tic control over their use (BBC Persian, 2008; Norouznews, 2008).° 

The weakness of information sharing has two significant outcomes: 
first, it diminishes the public role of sociology and its ability to hold 
power accountable; second, it shields sociology itself from critique and 
accountability. I discuss the second problem more extensively in the next 
section. With respect to the former, publicly accessible sociological research 
can shed light on the performance of government institutions and put 
pressure on them to improve their policies. But it can do so only when 
research is publicly available and contested. In the absence of any mean- 
ingful access-to-information laws and weak information sharing networks, 
the media and advocacy groups are at the whim of what researchers and 
sponsors choose to publicize. The unwillingness of public officials to 
share information only adds to their immunity and to the force of inertia 
in state institutions. Incompetence breeds secrecy and secrecy shields 
incompetence. 

The public unavailability of critical research reports does not mean that 
sociologists are complicit with state policies. In fact, many sociologists, 
including those undertaking state-sponsored research, are quite critical of 
state policies in their research reports, classrooms, seminars and media 
interviews.° 


Critique, Competition and Quality 


State-sponsored research is not subjected to meaningful critical evaluation 
because it is rarely made public or confronted by effective evaluation 
mechanisms in granting agencies. In theory, advisory councils made up of 
experts evaluate proposals and research reports sponsored by state agen- 
cies. However, according to two researchers familiar with the process, 
researchers with the right connections can get their proposals and final 
reports approved without serious scrutiny. Advisory council members 
might also refrain from critique to shield themselves from future “retalia- 
tion’. One researcher situated the absence of public critique within a soci- 
ety where critique is seen as a personal attack (see also Lahsaeizadeh, 
2001 [1380]; Sadigh-Sarvestani, 2000 [1379]: 68). This situation is reflected 
in the two prominent journals published by the sociology establishment 
in Iran, the Journal of Iranian Social Studies and the Iranian Journal of 
Sociology, which do not have a regular book review section, or critical 
engagement with the existing literature in the field. 
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To make this situation worse, state-sponsored research has remained 
immune to competition and external challenge due to the absence of inde- 
pendently funded research. As a result there is no critical public assess- 
ment of state-sponsored research, no support for works that challenge 
their findings and little by way of disinterested research (see Mahdi and 
Lahsaeizadeh, 1992: 45). 

Not surprisingly, the overall quality of research is diminished. Since 
researchers are aware that their reports will not be read, much less criti- 
cized, they are not too concerned with quality. Instead, research becomes 
the routine production of knowledge. For example, some researchers 
model their studies on existing projects undertaken abroad with limited 
tweaking to fit the local context. Most reports that I have seen contain 
large literature review sections that serve little function other than to 
inflate the overall research budget. Literature reviews are often delegated 
to graduate students who merely outline the previous research in Iran 
and abroad without discussing how the project contributes to the existing 
literature. Furthermore, most theory is merely decorative rather than a 
coherent framework that guides and informs research. One funding agent 
complained that many researchers do not subscribe to any particular 
theoretical framework and there is no reason to think that their question- 
naires (when they are produced by them rather than borrowed from a 
foreign source) are informed by their theoretical perspective. In a meta- 
analysis of studies on social pathologies in Iran during the 1990s, 
Rahmatollah Sadigh-Sarvestani (2000 [1379]: 72 and 89) concluded that 20 
percent of researchers did not construct any theoretical framework and 
only 55 percent made systematic efforts to obtain their research hypothe- 
ses from their theoretical approach. 


Dominance of Empirical and Quantitative Methods 


State-sponsored research glorifies empirical sociology, especially quanti- 
tative methods like surveys, over all other types of sociological enquiry. 
In my discussions with six active researchers, only one had expertise in 
qualitative research methods, while historical or textual analysis remained 
episodic. 

With regard to the question of methods, knowledge and power are 
mutually constitutive: both state officials and academics act within a 
closed circuit in which political demands and academic expertise mutu- 
ally define and condition one another. On the one hand, quantitative 
research methods have a longer history in Iran. The founder of Iranian 
sociology, Gholam Hossein Sedighi, has been described as a ‘staunch 
positivist’ and much of sociological literature since its foundation has 
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been empiricist and micro-scale (Mahdi and Lahsaeizadeh, 1992: 62). As 
an example, Sadigh-Sarvestani’s (2000 [1379]: 75-81) meta-analysis shows 
that 70 percent of studies in the area of social pathologies published in the 
1990s used survey questionnaires and 25 percent used narrative methods, 
such as historical and archival methods. The merit system in universities 
also rewards professors who publish quantitative work over theoretical 
and historical research. One interviewee told me that research is defined 
as constructing tables and statistical data, while everything else is 
‘review’. Undergraduate admission to sociology is also partly assessed 
based on students’ records in mathematics and statistics. 

State officials themselves are a product of this academic system. An 
increasing number of university students in social sciences are bureau- 
crats and political consultants who take courses in order to advance their 
careers (Azarbud, in Keyhan Havayi, 1990: 26; as cited in Mahdi and 
Lahsaeizadeh, 1992: 33). In the words of one funding agent, once they go 
back to the government sector, these officials are inclined to ‘formulate 
their research questions and objectives in ways that are more conducive 
to quantitative research’. 

On the other hand, academic trends themselves are reinforced by state 
preferences. As mentioned earlier, the state’s urgent need to evaluate the 
outcomes of its large-scale radical reforms in the 1950s and 1960s had a 
decisive role in the formation of sociology in Iran. Quantitative, survey- 
based sociology readily offered itself as the best tool: it had the ability to 
carry out research quickly and affordably, using the seemingly universal 
language of numbers, which was accessible to most statespersons. As 
another interviewee put it, even today the dominant political culture cre- 
ates a preference for big numbers and slick statistical graphs: 


In a qualitative research you do a small number of interviews. But when you 
have a statistical sample of 7000 workers, you are giving the Minister of Labour 
big numbers to throw around [in his interviews and presentations]. And since 
it involves 7000 interviews, people are automatically going to assume it was a 
solid work. 


Quantitative surveys are also more affordable for the sponsoring 
agency and more lucrative for researchers. As one funding agent who was 
present in many advisory council meetings argued, when presenting their 
proposals, researchers readily pitch the benefits of quickly distributing 
survey questionnaires and gathering data. Quantitative research allows a 
greater degree of routinization in literature review, research design, data 
collection, coding and analysis. The whole process of production can 
therefore be subcontracted to relatively cheap but educated student 
labour. Often the entire process from budget approval to the submission 
of the final report takes as little as three months and only as much as a 
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year. This allows researchers to engage in more than one research project 
at a time. 

Occasionally, state-funded projects use qualitative methods (e.g. Najib, 
2006 [1385]; Sadeghi-Pasai, 2006 [1385]). Yet qualitative methods are still 
primarily confined to empiricist methods, such as in-depth interviews, 
with little sign that historical, theoretical, hermeneutical, or other socio- 
logical methods are going to be more effectively funded and used by state 
agencies interested in knowing or solving social problems. 


Conclusion 


The overdependence of sociologists on state funds limits the scope and 
topics of sociological investigation and places restrictions on its publica- 
tion, therefore compromising sociology’s promise to act independently 
and in the public interest. Of course not all sociology in Iran is state- 
sponsored and not all state-sponsored projects are narrowly policy- 
oriented or inconsequential from the point of view of advancing 
knowledge. Many Iranian sociologists have and continue to work on chal- 
lenging topics with integrity and passion. In recent years, important 
works have emerged on social psychology, history and politics, some 
funded by the state and others by foreign sponsors or the researcher 
themselves. These include Rezagholi’s historical works, A Sociology of 
Despotism (2004a [1383]) and A Sociology of Eliticide (2004b [1383]), as well 
as Soltani’s Power, Discourse and Language (2005 [1384]), all of which 
address the culture and mechanisms of power in Iran. Azadarmaki’s The 
Iranian Family (2006 [1385]) and Generational Relations in Iran (2008 [1387]) 
were born out of state-funded, non-applied projects. The Centre for 
Women Studies at the University of Tehran, founded in 2001, is partially 
funded by the state and its very existence and work advances feminist 
scholarship in Iran, most notably through the publication of a journal 
titled Pajuheshe zanan [Research on/by women] and undertaking research, 
including several projects on gender issues in national economic develop- 
ment plans (e.g. Shaditalab and Amiri, 2002 [1381]). 

The current social conditions in Iran offers fascinating and untapped 
topics for research, including ‘womb rentals’ (surrogate pregnancy) and 
organ donation, the new social stratification, the decline of the bazaar and 
the emergence of the shopping mall, fashion, the sudden rise of obesity, 
consumption patterns, the rise and fall of sport heroes and internet addic- 
tion. One does not even need to scratch the surface to observe fascinating 
paradoxical developments, the study of which can consume a whole 
sociological career. For instance, what accounts for the strong public pres- 
ence of Iranian women despite their legal oppression? Why has the public 
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presentation of the self become more dramatic despite attempts to 
promote modesty and the Islamic dress code? Why has actual religious 
conduct become predominantly private and a-political despite the state’s 
best efforts to promote a politicized view of Islam? Such topics are socio- 
logically significant but are not necessarily of interest to state agencies 
concerned with acute social problems. 

The future direction of sociology in Iran will greatly depend on the bal- 
ance between independent and utilitarian research. After more than a 
decade of renaissance, state funding (or at least state enthusiasm) for 
utilitarian, problem-oriented research seems to be in decline. On the one 
hand, some state agencies are frustrated by the lack of practical outcomes 
while, on the other hand, the current administration seems ideologically 
distrustful of sociological research because it tends to be secular in orien- 
tation. For instance, sociology offers to observe, record and explain the 
diversity of sexual behaviour rather than help to eliminate it. Whether 
due to its technical shortcomings or because of external ideological oppo- 
sitions, applied sociological research is in a legitimacy crisis. One of the 
funding agents told me he had proposed putting a stop to large-scale, 
expensive research in his organization in order to focus on smaller 
projects oriented towards finding practical solutions. The other funding 
agent reported that his organization did not undertake any studies in the 
previous fiscal year due to political and ideological opposition to socio- 
logical research. 

In this kind of political atmosphere, one can primarily hope that state 
funding for sociological research will not completely dry out. But there is 
also the question of what to do with such funding if it should continue to 
exist. Here are five suggestions: 


1. In the first instance, it is hard to argue against the need for supporting 
basic sociological research that is not directly oriented towards solving 
specific problems. Even though the ultimate interest of the state is in 
solving problems, it seems unreasonable to expect researchers to find 
viable solutions, when many important aspects of Iranian society and 
culture remain unknown. Many understudied topics come to mind, 
including: modes of social solidarity, the nature, causes and trajectory 
of social inequalities, gender dynamics and salient social values. Such 
work has to be supported, publicized and built upon, rather than 
shelved at the sponsoring institution. 

2. There are currently discussions of centralizing state-funded research in 
an organization directly answerable to the president. A similar pro- 
gramme was previously attempted in the 1990s but it was quickly axed 
due, reportedly, to bureaucratic hurdles. Centralization is a welcome 
development in some respects but should be approached with caution. 
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Centralization can prevent repetitive work, improve information sharing 
between agencies and help systematically draw an overall research 
strategy. However, centralization runs the risk of making the process 
more ideological, because drawing research priorities might become 
subjected to the whims of the president and his political appointees. 
The recent experience of Canada discussed earlier is a case in point. 

. The use of state funds must become more transparent. There are disturb- 
ing tales of corruption in funds distribution. In addition, due to the 
weakness of the bureaucratic structure, there is little or no oversight over 
how funds are spent by the researcher once the proposal is approved. 
Any steps taken towards increasing transparency will help chase away 
those who are primarily interested in making quick and easy money. 

. Amore rigorous mechanism of critique has to be put in place. The 
Iranian sociological research community is small and researchers 
have well-founded reservations about seriously critiquing one another. 
Internationalization might be an option but so is the encouragement of 
the culture of critique in sociological journals and in classrooms. 
Lahsaeizadeh (2001 [1380]) has suggested steps towards making critique 
depersonalized and safe, including publishing anonymous or multi- 
authored critiques. 

. More emphasis should be placed on using recent sources in order to 
improve the quality of work produced. A look at policy-oriented, 
problem-centred sociological publications in Iran shows that many 
researchers merely reproduce old assumptions and theories. In a col- 
lected volume of studies on social problems in Iran, only 49.5 percent 
(or 98/198) of sources cited were published in the 1990s or later. Some 
authors relied primarily on sources that were at least six decades old. 
Currently, researchers have to pay a fee for each paper or book that 
they order from foreign databases or libraries through an interlibrary 
loan system called IranDoc. This is a disincentive when monetary 
motives are present and when researchers are not too worried about 
critical scrutiny of their work. Access to international journals and 
recently published books should become free of charge. Alternatively, 
researchers using large grants should be required to use and cite a 
minimum number of recent sources. 


Notes 


. Recently, Massud Chalabi (2006 [1385]) has attempted to offer such synthesis, 
but his efforts have not found traction yet and, in any case, the writing is 
overly technical to the point that mathematical modelling supplants inspiring 
analysis. 
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2. These data are obtained from a database of all research in the humanities and 
social sciences undertaken by governmental and non-governmental research 
institutes in Iran. The database is maintained by the High Council for Cultural 
Revolution and is available at: www.iranculutre.org/research/index.php. 
Unfortunately, the database does not always provide complete citation for the 
projects listed (including year of completion and the main investigator). 

3. International organizations have in recent years sponsored research in Iran, 
independently of the government. However, thus far, such funding does not 
seem to be large enough to have any major effect on the general direction of 
social research in Iran. Besides, the effects of such external funding, as shown 
in Amsler’s (2008) study of Central Asia, are not much different from those I 
am describing here. 

4. Sociologists themselves sometimes play a role in naming and defining 
major social problems because they are recruited to help outline research 
priorities for government organizations. However, researchers on research 
councils sometimes have a stake in defining those priorities because they 
might end up benefiting, directly or indirectly, from state funds spent on 
those research priorities. In any case, the final authority to define research 
priorities is with the head of the organization, which can make the process 
political and ideological. 

5, One of the participants in the conference, which was funded by the Ministry of 
Health, announced that 50 percent of all divorces in Iran result from sexual 
problems, which are themselves caused by social taboos on discussing sex. The 
statement was so controversial that the state-run Welfare Organization objected, 
arguing that its own statistics show sexual problems only account for 10 percent 
of divorces, The open discussion of research on sexuality was remarkable given 
that the current administration is quite apprehensive about the discussion of 
sexuality to the point where they tried, unsuccessfully, to pressure conference 
organizers to strike the word ‘sexual’ from the conference title. 

6. As an example, the Department of Social Sciences at the University of Tehran 
recently hosted a panel on the public enforcement of the Islamic dress code, in 
which a representative from the police and three sociologists participated. At 
least two of those sociologists have scored major state-sponsored research 
projects in recent years. After a brief presentation by the police representative 
who justified recent police crackdown on youth, the three sociologists launched 
a strong critique arguing that the crackdown is ideologically motivated and 
unfounded in public demands and opinion, unfairly targets women and is a 
distraction from real issues such as violence against women (see Sociology of 
Tran, 2008). 
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abstract: This article aims to develop a Marxist account to explain the more informal 
practices of imperialism today. In this respect the article agrees with those 
Marxists who argue that capitalists and politicians have sought to impose the 
hegemonic economic project of financial neoliberalism across the globe. However, 
unlike some Marxist accounts which tend to explore imperialism primarily through 
socioeconomic relations, this article argues that financial neoliberal hegemony is 
achieved through social, political and ideological mechanisms as well. This is to 
see and understand capitalism as a complex, interconnected whole in which the 
way that capital accrues profits is through the exploitation, governance and regu- 
lation of living labour, which itself requires social, political and ideological 
mechanisms in place to do so. The article argues that in contemporary imperialism 
these ‘non-economic’ forms of regulation have often been embedded in seemingly 
non-imperialist and more informal types of governance that some have identified 
as ‘Empire’. The article suggests that these governance mechanisms have extended 
imperialist financial domination of the US state through the political projects of 
neoliberalism and workfarism. 


keywords: capitalism + empire + imperialism + Marxism + neoliberalism + state 
+ workfarism 


Introduction 


Some Marxists argue that contemporary global capitalism has developed 
along the lines set out by classical Marxists such as Lenin. In this theory 
world capitalism represents the ongoing merger of two distinct processes: 
the internationalization of production, circulation and investment and the 
coming together of private capital and the nation-state. ‘In consequence, 
an increasingly integrated world economy becomes the arena for compe- 
tition among capitals that tends now to take the form of geopolitical 
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conflict among states’ (Callinicos, 2005: 1). Other Marxist writers such as 
Panitch and Gindin argue that the sort of imperialism outlined by classi- 
cal Marxism has at least since the 1970s been surpassed by a global eco- 
nomic system in which the American state has created a set of financial 
governance mechanisms that has benefited other advanced capitalist 
nations. For example, advanced capitalist nations have been willing to 
engage in financial investment in the US economy on the assumption that 
they will benefit in some way from America’s continued economic domi- 
nance in the world (Panitch and Gindin, 2003). 

Coming from a post-Marxist perspective, Hardt and Negri suggest that 
old-style imperialism has been surpassed by a more informal and anony- 
mous imperial project. According to Hardt and Negri (2000, 2004), what 
has replaced imperialism is a hybrid global formation constituted through 
interrelated global networks of communication (e.g. the internet) and 
informal global networks of power (e.g. voluntary agencies and non- 
governmental organizations working in the developing world have been 
coopted into a neoliberal agenda). However, global imperial power is also 
being challenged by a ‘multitude’ of global protest groups such as the 
anti-globalization movement, who use various forms of communication, 
information and knowledge to build networks of global resistance in and 
against forces of domination (see also the next section). 

Coming from a critical non-Marxist viewpoint, Chandler (2007) 
argues that western elites have constructed global ethical agendas such 
as humanitarian intervention because they are unable to conceive of 
and act on any coherently defined interests they might have. He argues 
that the global formation known as Empire expresses the political 
weakness of western elites who exercise power in the world but lack 
the political capacity to construct a coherent leadership based on clear 
political principles that resonate with the lived experiences of specific 
populations. Programmes like ethical humanitarianism (e.g. respecting 
the ‘rights’ of the Other in ‘failed states’) do not have ‘a sense of pur- 
pose or political meaning’ and are not grounded in any real political 
context or ‘future-orientated vision of society, to which a government is 
committed’ (Chandler, 2007: 719). 

This article draws upon all of these viewpoints to develop a Marxist 
account to explain the informal practices of what is known as ‘Empire’ 
within the context of imperialist domination by the US state. The article 
agrees that capitalism has sought to impose the hegemonic economic 
project of financialization through neoliberalism across the globe but 
argues that financial neoliberal hegemony is achieved through social, 
political and ideological governance as well as economic means. Compare 
Marx on economic exploitation in Capital Vol. 3: 
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... the specific economic form, in which unpaid surplus-labour is pumped out 
of direct producers, determines the relationship of rulers to ruled, as it grows 
out of production itself and, in turn, reacts upon it as a determining element. 
Upon this, however, is founded the entire formation of the economic commu- 
nity which grows out of the production relations themselves, thereby simulta- 
neously its specific political form. (Marx, 1977: 791; see also Dunn, 2009; 
Resnick and Wolff, 1987; Sakellaropoulos, 2007) 


In contemporary imperialism these ‘non-economic’ forms of regulation 
have often been embedded in seemingly non-imperialist and more infor- 
mal types of governance that post-Marxists such as Hardt and Negri have 
identified as ‘Empire’. 

Financial neoliberalism requires governance mechanisms that circulate 
commodities and capital without the constraints of postwar intervention- 
ist welfare state policies. This has involved a process of ‘offloading’ wel- 
fare responsibilities to organizations such as business interests, charities, 
quasi-public institutions, regional authorities, global institutions and so 
on, a process ideologically justified as a means of ‘including’ and ‘empow- 
ering’ individuals in communities who can effectively target and meet 
local needs through devolved and informal ‘partnership’ networks. National, 
regional and global governance mechanisms have been introduced in 
civil society that further neoliberalism through institutional arrangements 
which, in turn, legitimize the economic project of financialization (Ayers, 
2008). The mechanisms of this new ‘empowering’ agenda have also 
flowed into their borders of developing countries as a way of extending 
the global reach of financial neoliberalism. 

This approach is more nuanced than the framework proposed by post- 
and non-Marxists such as Hardt and Negri and Chandler because it places 
the appearance of informality and political weakness of elites within the 
reality of how capital progresses through more ‘immaterial’ financial 
forms (Marx, 1977: 43841). A neoliberal workfare state project based on 
informal governance mechanisms has been increasingly embedded around 
the world. While nation-states have ‘offloaded’ some of their welfare 
responsibilities to other governance mechanisms this does not mean they 
have lost their power to regulate the flow of capital In fact, nation-states 
remain the crucial regulatory mechanisms in governing capitalism, and the 
US state has been at the forefront in promoting those informal neoliberal 
governance mechanisms worldwide through the extension of financializa- 
tion across the world; a specific type of hegemony that provides a rationale 
for establishing neoliberalism through informal governance (see also 
Barrow, 2005; Fine, 2001). Hardt and Negri’s approach to the imperial, as 
opposed to imperialist, project of global capital provides the starting point 
for presenting a Marxist alternative to their arguments on this matter. 
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Financlal Imperialism and the State of Empire 


Hardt and Negri characterize the new global order as being both ‘decentred’ 
and “totalizing”: 
... we think it is important to note that what used to be conflict or competition 
among several imperialist powers has in important respects been replaced by 
the idea of a single power that overdetermines them all, structures them in a 
unitary way, and treats them under one notion of right that is decidedly post- 
colonial and postimperialist. (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 9) 


The analogy to a ‘machine’ employed by Hardt and Negri (2000: 14) helps 
us to understand this somewhat contradictory description of ‘Empire’. 
Just as a machine is a self-contained entity that executes its tasks and 
procedures within its own authoritative rationale, so Empire produces an 
“imperial constitutionalization of world order’ operating upon a preor- 
dained global ethical foundation of right. The old imperialist project was 
based on one, or a few, powerful nation-states asserting their sovereign 
power over the political territory of less powerful countries (British impe- 
rialism being the obvious example here). In contrast, the current imperial 
project, which is more immaterial and intangible, penetrates the internal 
constitutions of other countries through a negotiated and contractual proc- 
ess made up of formal and informal ‘networks of agreements and associa- 
tions’ (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 182). Imperial power thus seems to be a 
force for global right and peace. The functions of nation-states have been 
displaced ‘to other levels and domains’ (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 307), for 
example, global organizations like the G8, Davos and so on, while ‘popular 
interests in the global power arrangement’ (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 311) are 
represented in such non-governmental organizations (NGOs) as the 
United Nations, the global media, global social movements and so on. 
Despite some elements of truth, for example the prominence of a new 
humanitarian ideology of global right (on which see the following sec- 
tions), Hardt and Negri’s argument is based on the questionable claim 
that the new imperial order represents a qualitative break from previous 
capitalist formations rather than the continuation, albeit in a new ideo- 
logical form, of the contradictory development of capitalist accumulation 
through its financial and imperialist forms. This underlying rationale is 
questionable for three reasons. First, it endorses, at least in part, a 
Weberian ideal-type theory of the nation-state as a bureaucratic entity 
made up of a set of hierarchical rules based on means-ends calculations 
and holding a monopoly of the legitimate use of force within a defined 
territory (Weber, 1991; cf. Hardt and Negri, 2000: 339-40). This allows 
Hardt and Negri to suggest that a qualitative shift has taken place in how 
the nation-state functions today, such that it must now be theorized as 
a multifunctional and non-strategic set of singular logics dependent 
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upon the various imperial networks in which the nation-state becomes 
enmeshed (Hardt and Negri, 2000: 340-3). 

However, the capitalist state has never been fixated only on governing 
its own national territorial borders but has always sought to intervene in 
global patterns of accumulation (Wood, 2003). The capitalist state aims to 
regulate the contradictions, dilemmas and problems within civil society 
through a structural and strategic ensemble of alliances and powers 
directed by a hegemonic political project (see Poulantzas, 2000; see also 
the next section for specific examples). This implies that the capitalist state 
must remain relatively autonomous of specific economic interests and 
aim instead to regulate capitalism as a whole. 

The second related reason then to question the underlying rationale of 
Hardt and Negri’s argument is that the capitalist state has always been an 
ensemble of structural and strategic relations directed by a hegemonic 
political project. Similarly, capitalist accumulation has always occurred 
through hegemonic economic projects that require institutional govern- 
ance to ensure that the reproduction of capitalist circuits take place 
(Jessop, 2002). In our contemporary times capitalist accumulation has 
occurred through financialization, i.e. ‘the increasing role of financial 
motives, financial markets, financial actors and financial institutions in 
the operation of the domestic and international economies’ (Epstein, 2006: 
3; see also Krippner, 2005; Magdoff and Sweezy, 1987). 

Financialization requires institutional financial mechanisms embedded 
in civil society to ensure its reproduction and hegemony. Capital market 
intermediaries have institutional capacity enabling them to extend the 
hegemonic capacity of financialization across global civil society. In their 
study of the UK, Folkman et al. (2007) divide these intermediaries into 
two main groups. First, responsive functionaries such as audit partners, 
consultants, corporate lawyers and stock market analysts deal with the 
juridical requirements of market capitalism along with their stream funds 
into secondary markets of shares and bonds. Second, ‘proactive initiators 
of deals, corporate restructuring and investment arbitrage opportunities’ 
are associated with hyper-innovation in capital markets and non-routine 
demands from corporate customers. Included in this category are 
hedge fund managers, traders and dealers (Folkman et al., 2007: 557). 
Financialization has also been promoted through global governance 
organizations such as the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Wade (2007) argues that the IMF has consistently rejected an inter- 
ventionist welfare agenda to regulate the new global financial architec- 
ture. Instead it favours ‘softer’ approaches to regulatory financial reform 
as witnessed by their Reports on the Observance of Standards and Codes 
(ROSCs), whose aim is merely to collect information about a country’s 
adherence to various global financial standards rather than to establish 
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clear guidelines for states to intervene in and regulate their economies for 
welfare needs. 

Financialization has encouraged a sense of immateriality to spread 
within advanced capitalist countries. Mortgages and credit cards were 
until the current financial downturn a case in point. House price inflation 
encouraged people to take on more debt, particularly in the US and UK. 
But when home owners felt confident with rising equity they were more 
prepared to engage in mortgage equity withdrawal such as remortgaging 
their homes. As a result, fixed assets ‘dematerialized’ (Smith and Searle, 
2008) and securitization of credit in these markets meant that banks bun- 
dled credit card receivables together into a pool of loans. A trust known 
as a special purchase vehicle administered this pool of loans. Investors 
then purchased certificates in this trust and banks could take receivables 
off their balance sheets and earn a profit on the loans. Profits increased 
and more credit was handed out to people (Montgomerie, 2006: 313). In 
both markets, then, a sense of ‘immateriality’ has flowed into each respec- 
tive civil society along with a sense that all could satisfy, practise and 
freely create lifestyle consumption “project identities’ on an equal basis 
_ through credit and debt (Mooers, 2001). The current problems of financial 
capital do not necessarily represent an absolute crisis for these ‘immate- 
rial’ financial institutions and networks but could signal the empower- 
ment of financial intermediaries through government bailouts (Konings 
and Panitch, 2008: 24-5). 

But financialization has also extended US economic imperialism across 
the globe, and this is the third reason why we need to question Hardt and 
Negri’s arguments and their claim that no one state remains dominant in 
the world. Despite the recent financial crisis, the US dollar is still the main 
currency in the world, partly because the Federal Reserve has not held 
back in pumping liquidity into the global marketplace when an economic 
crisis has been on the horizon (Panitch and Gindin, 2003). In addition, 
other economies have been willing to invest in the US. Much outsourcing 
by US multinationals has gone to Japan, which provides high value- 
added components and finished products to the American industrial and 
military complex. Subsequently, ‘it has been the Japanese elite that has 
acted to support the dollar . . . and, by extension, the continuation of 
American hegemony’ (Murphy, 2006: 48-9). High-priced US stocks have 
likewise been bought by foreign speculators that have helped to finance 
the American account deficit (Bello, 2005: 103). Although America relies 
on other economies to maintain global economic hegemony it also pro- 
vides the main coordinating economic axis for other world economies 
(Bromley, 2003: 65; see also Glyn, 2005; Green, 2002; Stokes, 2005). 

Hardt and Negri have mistaken the appearance of the informality and 
immateriality of global finance for the idea that we live in a decentred 
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Empire. They wrongly claim that contemporary global capitalism is no 
longer mediated through an imperialist state formation, with the US state 
leading this imperialist formation. The next section develops these critical 
points by mapping out neoliberalism, the specific hegemonic project of 
the nation-state today, and to show how this political project is linked to 
financialization. 


Finance and the Neoliberal Workfare 
Form of the State 


Harvey (2006) defines neoliberalism as the ‘maximisation of entrepre- 
neurial freedoms within an institutional framework characterised by pri- 
vate property rights, individual liberty, free markets and free trade’ 
(Harvey, 2006: 145). There is a close relationship between financialization 
and the neoliberalism since the move towards neoliberalism requires 
finance (Crotty, 2000: 364). Neoliberal policies encourage global competi- 
tion, investment in the service sector and high-tech industries, and more 
generally increase the capacity of financial institutions and organizations 
to pursue their own market-based profit activities (Kotz, 2008). The neo- 
liberal project extends US financialization globally ‘by drawing in a vari- 
ety of heterogeneous and geographically dispersed practices and relations 
and concentrating them into a space structured by American rules and 
institutions” (Konings and Panitch, 2008: 21). Harvey rightly suggests that 
the neoliberal project requires a political institutional project to push for- 
ward its agenda. Since the 1980s this dominant hegemonic political project 
has been focused on changing the welfare state towards a workfare form 
amenable to the shifting needs of neoliberalism (see Jessop, 2002). 

The workfare state is keen to enact policies that favour neoliberal prin- 
ciples, promoting innovation in open global economies, supply-side poli- 
cies and the subordination of social policy to the needs of labour market 
flexibility and /or the constraints of international competition. The work- 
fare state is also highly dependent on capital investment for policy suc- 
cess so a number of nation-states have given corporations tax breaks, 
reduced labour and wage costs and minimized regulations for the busi- 
ness community (Farnsworth, 2006: 80). Thus the wage is no longer 
viewed primarily as a source of demand as it was under mass production 
and the welfare state but is instead looked upon as a cost (Jessop, 2002: 
105). In the UK, for example, a workfare state aims to cut poverty through 
employment opportunities and the avoidance of a low-wage economy by 
policies such as the minimum wage. Those who cannot find work are 
given new training prospects. But the British workfare s 
depress wages through, for example, the threat to wi 
benefits from those who refuse to be available to emp 
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more people are pushed into the marketplace (Grover and Stewart, 1999: 
76). At both a structural and strategic level, therefore, neoliberalism 
through workfare aspires to compress wages in order procure greater 
amounts of surplus value from labour (McNally, 2009: 60). 

Socially and politically, neoliberalism has been promoted by strong law 
and order programmes, the articulation of an ‘entrepreneurial’ discourse 
through the virtues of, for example, ‘risk taking’, ‘independence’ and 
‘self-reliance’, and by restricting trade union power (see Gamble, 1988; 
Gough, 2000; Keat, 1991). The workfare state subsequently conceives itself 
as an ‘enabling state’ by supporting welfare services through its ‘hol- 
lowed out’ neoliberal form, including a commitment to the creation and 
extension of public-private partnerships (PPPs) across a range of social 
policies. PPPs are intended to deliver public services and capital projects 
through contracts with the state (Flinders, 2005: 218) and include formal 
and informal networks of information, communication and cooperation 
between local authorities, community groups, voluntary organizations 
(global as well as local). PPPs are often used strategically to legitimize the 
move towards a more ‘humane’, ‘informal’ and ‘socialized’ version of 
neoliberalism in civil society. Governments claim, for instance, that part- 
nership networks are justified because they address and target local and 
social needs more precisely. 

PPPs enable governments to redefine the welfare rights of a population 
so that welfare recipients are viewed as belonging to a homogeneous 
group (e.g. ‘customers’ of welfare) as opposed to belonging to distinctive 
social classes with specific social needs (Whitfield, 2001; see also Jordan, 
1998). Welfare recipients, as ‘partners’ in wider public and private net- 
works, have to agree to ‘rights’ and ‘responsibilities’ of their “condi- 
tioned’ welfare provisions based on the duty of individuals to ensure 
they remain employable. In the UK, for example, this has meant that New 
Labour was bent on ‘the promotion of a particular type of moral com- 
munity in which citizens earn access to their social rights through a com- 
bination of hard work, responsible behaviour and personal contribution’ 
(Dwyer, 2002: 274; see also Fudge and Williams, 2006). But while such 
moral dialogue is used to strengthen community ties and to tackle social 
exclusion, in practice it often serves to create simple binary dualisms in 
deprived communities based on the ‘responsible’ majority of residents 
and the ‘irresponsible’ minority who are portrayed as reproducing 'inde- 
cent’, ‘immoral’, ‘asocial’ and “‘work-shy’ behavioural traits and who 
therefore need to be disciplined (Wallace, 2007). In many instances the 
result of workfarism in the UK has been to increase poverty in distinct 
regions as specific types of welfare assistance are recomposed along 
workfare lines or simply withdrawn (Gough et al., 2006). One study esti- 
mates the number of people living in poverty (defined as having an 
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income of 60 percent or less of the median) rose in the UK from 7 million 
in 1979 to 13 million in 2005/6. A similar trend is evident in the US 
(Glasmeier et al., 2008: 3). 

Private business is interested in PPPs when profits can be made, and 
will frequently prefer public services where they believe that profits will 
be highest. This forces governments to ensure that any prospective PPP 
scheme will bring meaningful rewards for the private sector (Funnell et al., 
2009: 23). Neoliberalism is not therefore only associated with something 
called the ‘free market’. Marketization of public services through PPPs is 
often a long, drawn out process that can involve: the slow erosion of an 
ethos of publicness in favour of business interests; the competitive sub- 
contracting out of different services and/or facilities within a branch of 
particular public services; the transfer to quangos of the governance of 
public services; the establishment of private finance initiatives in order to 
attract private business into the public sector; the growth of secondary 
financial markets to fund private finance initiatives and to sell, for exam- 
ple, shares in them; commodification and flexibility of labour within 
public services; and endeavours to weaken the power of national trade 
unions within public services (Whitfield, 2006: 25-6). 

The workfare agenda and partnership networks hint at how a more 
‘humane’ neoliberal governance regime has also been implemented at an 
international level, including the emergence in the 1990s of a new human- 
itarian agenda. During the 1980s, the Reagan administration funded covert 
and mainly right-wing militias to destabilize states seen to be supporters 
of the Soviet Union. Reagan and his advisors carried out ‘low intensity 
warfare’, in the ideological name of freeing the world from an ailing 
Soviet threat. But Reagan never really pursued a coherent ‘human rights’ 
or ‘humanitarian’ agenda; at least not in international policy rhetoric. In 
fact, Reagan’s administration went out of its way to placate inhumane, 
authoritarian and dictatorial governments around the world, which 
included South Africa under the white apartheid system, the military rul- 
ers of Argentina in the early 1980s, the military president in the guise of 
General Chun Doo Hwan of South Korea, Ferdinand Marcos of the 
Philippines and President Jean-Claude Duvalier of Haiti (see McMahan, 
1985; Molloy, 2001). 

This policy standpoint changed in the 1990s when ‘humanitarian inter- 
vention’ increased. Some western governments, particularly the US and 
UK, publicly announced a new ‘ethical’ standpoint in international rela- 
tions in favour of human rights enforcement in authoritarian regimes (see 
Chandler, 2002). This more ‘compassionate’ agenda on the part of some 
western states was ideologically supported by a more ‘humane’ policy 
agenda in global institutions such as the World Bank. Powerful external 
global state and government institutions began to define a new moral 
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agenda for ‘problem’ areas in the world and, as a result, identify which 
countries should be included in recognized political procedures (Marriage, 
2006). In the next section it is argued that ethical humanitarianism mirrors 
the neoliberal workfare state agenda in various ways. It represents a more 
caring and humane type of neolioberal capitalism, but has also exacer- 
bated specific social problems in the world. 


Informal Global Capitalism and Humanitarian 
Governance 


The Washington Consensus’ of the early 1990s gave way by the late 1990s 
to the ‘post-Washington Consensus’ and the new humanitarianism of 
‘soft neoliberalism’ (see Fine, 2001), including the World Bank’s initiation 
of a three-part study of poverty titled Voices of the Poor for the World 
Development Report 2000/2001. This study sought to highlight regional pat- 
terns of global poverty while providing the world’s poor with a platform 
through which they could speak about their plight in their own words 
(see, for example, Narayan et al., 2000). Uniquely, this study was built on 
interviews with the poor around the world and sought to understand the 
everyday feelings and relationships of what it means to be poor. This her- 
alded, as Pupavac (2005) rightly notes, a more psychological and intangi- 
ble way of studying poverty; one that highlighted the importance of ‘tacit 
knowledge’ in the shape of individual stories, narratives and feelings 
about what it means to live in hardship and deprivation in order to build 
a definition of poverty based on first-hand accounts. 

Community activism is perceived to be one of the best routes to extend 
democratic capacities and responsibilities around the world in this respect 
(cf. Ayers, 2006). As Pupavac notes, if a number of individuals say that 
they get ‘depressed’ by the daily grind of being unemployed then ‘depres- 
sion’ is seen by the World Bank as an indicator that obstructs people gain- 
ing employment to a greater extent than global structural conditions 
associated with uneven development and exploitation (Pupavac, 2005: 
174). From this perspective, one way out of poverty in the developing 
world is to ‘empower’ people in their communities by strengthening civil 
society, the public sphere, social capital and the capabilities of those in 
poverty. The informal ingredients of humanitarian aid are manifest in 
such an approach, especially since the tacit and social knowledge of those 
in poverty is embraced as a remedy to social ills, as are the community 
and social networks within which the poor move in and out. Such an 
approach is also characterized as mobilizing a community’s specific capa- 
bilities to combat poverty. 

As we can see, ‘empowerment’ programmes in combating global pov- 
erty are similar to the wider neoliberal workfare agenda. This is clear in 
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the way in which many humanitarian agencies such as Oxfam are these 
days keen to promote the ideals of community empowerment for the poor 
of the world. Underpinning these campaigns is a belief that poverty is 
caused to a large extent by the poor being ‘powerless’ to control poverty 
rather than poverty being caused by underlying structural problems in 
the global neoliberal economy (lcan and Lacey, 2006; see also below). 

Humanitarian organizations have been transformed into ‘global part- 
ners’ by establishing PPPs between themselves and other organizations 
that include local, translocal and global governments, businesses and 
voluntary agencies. Problematically, the formation of PPPs in this instance 
ensures that humanitarian relief is given according to variety of market- 
related goals and outcomes. Á key requirement is that more countries 
participate in open, free market global trade, a point conceded by the UN 
Commission on Global Governance (1998; see also Soederberg, 2006). 
Public dialogue on world poverty consequently displays different and 
often contradictory themes. On the one hand, global governance organi- 
zations such as the World Bank accept some arguments that suggest 
global poverty is a consequence of unfair global trade agreements. On 
the other hand, there is a push for developing countries to end ‘corrupt’ 
political practices within their own borders and establish neoliberal free 
market policies of enterprise and innovation in order to tackle ‘ineffi- 
cient” public services, install efficient, competitive market-based systems, 
establish low supply costs and set up transparent tax laws (Cammack, 
2006: 341-45). 

The ‘soft power” of moral coercion associated with humanitarian inter- 
vention (Thornton, 2000; see also the next section) is frequently embedded 
in crude stereotypes of warring ‘factionalised, tribalised, winner-takes-all 
politics’ in developing countries (Brown, 2006: 368), and reproduces prob- 
lems and inequalities associated with workfarism. To its credit a recent 
World Bank Global Monitoring Report admits to some of these failures 
(World Bank, 2007: 14). It indicates that aid from member states in the 
OECD's Development Assistance Committee (a body designed to discuss 
development and poverty reduction) fell by about 5 percent in 2006 to just 
below US$104 billion (World Bank, 2007: 15). This figure is put into per- 
spective when one considers that in 2003 alone military spending by the 
US stood at US$642 billion (Bond, 2006: 344). But the Report also observes 
that the proliferation of new aid sources such as donors, private foundations 
and global funds, in other words those PPPs acting as one key ingredient 
to the new neoliberal agenda, have often served to reduce the overall 
effectiveness of poverty relief even while increasing the total funds avail- 
able. For example, the use of PPPs to fight global poverty often exacer- 
bates the fragmentation of donor aid, creates problems of coordinating 
different funds, channels money to a smaller number of funded activities 
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and increases the costs of sorting out this fragmented process. Developing 
countries constrained by a ‘lower institutional capacity’ subsequently 
have fewer resources to position themselves in an advantageous place in 
this global fragmented marketplace for aid and assistance (World Bank, 
2007: 17). 

Moreover, even if aid increases, new bureaucratic mechanisms often 
mean that money will not reach its intended objectives and targets. One 
study in 2004 reported that only a maximum of 50 percent of apportioned 
aid flowed to its proposed destination while the rest went to pay for “tech- 
nical assistance (26 percent), aid administration (8 percent), emergency 
assistance (6 percent), debt relief paid to other creditor agencies (4 percent) 
and other spending (6 percent)” (Loots, 2006: 367). The failure of other 
high-profile global public events, such as the Live8 concerts in 2005 aiming 
to raise awareness of poverty in Africa and to apply pressure on G8 gov- 
ernments to increase aid, prompted the former UN secretary-general Kofi 
Annan to announce in 2007 that the promise by G8 leaders to expand aid 
to US$50 billion by 2010 had hit only 10 percent of its target (The Guardian, 
2007). Indeed, absolute poverty has increased in three areas of the world 
over the last few decades. Africa saw an increase of 150 million people liv- 
ing on less than US$1 per day from 1981 to 2001. In Latin America, the 
number of poor increased by 14 million over the same period by World 
Bank standards, while other standards put the figure at 85 million. In the 
former Soviet countries and in Central Asia, poverty increased from 1 mil- 
lion to 18 million by World Bank standards (Therborn, 2006: 20-6). 

These difficulties are compounded by the ways in which debates on 
global poverty and inequality are structured through the new neoliberal 
humanitarian agenda. For example, little is said in public debates about 
how developing countries have been forced by the IMF to accumulate 
international reserves of dollars to stabilize exchange rates and to fend off 
any unexpected about-turns in capital flows. In reality, as Lapavitsas 
observes, accumulating reserves in this way has helped to deepen eco- 
nomic imperialism primarily because central banks in developing coun- 
tries have bought US state-securities and have thus effectively supplied 
capital to the US (Lapavitsas, 2009: 120). Development' has subsequently 
become entangled in private finance and the vagaries of the global mar- 
ketplace (Bracking, 2009: 145; see also below). 

Also, the new humanitarianism depoliticizes global community activism 
by defining ‘helping out’ in a community as an individual act and an indi- 
vidual choice. Subsequently, the compensation of doing international vol- 
untary work is presented as one way to gain an intangible sense of 
‘individual reward’ for adopting a ‘responsibility to others’ in providing 
welfare provisions that was once the remit of the nation-state (Lacey and 
Iican, 2006: 39). In addition, global institutions rarely acknowledge that 
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international agencies often lack accountability to the populations they 
serve (McCormack, 2008) or that elites in developing countries move their 
wealth in the form of assets outside their home countries in the form of 
‘resource outflows such as capital flight, tax avoidance and tax evasion’ 
(Taylor, 2006: 372). 

There is, moreover, the problem of how global institutions statistically 
measure global poverty. Under the neoliberal project rational choice mod- 
els are frequently applied in which estimations are made based on ideal- 
type calculating individuals operating in ideal-type markets. When 
measuring global poverty, however, these approaches bracket out real 
social and historical mechanisms (Cramer, 2002; Korf, 2006; Sutcliffe, 
2004). Many studies on global poverty also use narrow indicators such as 
the World Bank’s ‘purchasing power parity’ dollar, which compares the 
purchasing power of commodities consumed across social classes and 
across countries and which therefore obliterates complex differences in 
lifestyles, structural resources and life chances between social classes 
(Kiely, 2005: 139). In all of these instances a neoliberal free market agenda 
is tacitly articulated that supports ‘individual rationality’ congruent with 
business interests over the rights of social classes and their social needs 
(Sakellaropoulos and Sotiris, 2008: 223). 

These problems have been exacerbated during the financial meltdown 
of recent times. In the commodity futures markets during 2007, commod- 
ity prices, most notably agro-commodity futures, increased because of 
speculative practices, and when financial speculators withdrew from this 
market in mid-2008 commodity prices took a nose dive, with harsh con- 
sequences for the developing world (Bello and Baviera, 2009). A World 
Bank press release issued on 22 June 2009 estimates that because of the 
global financial recession the economies of developing countries are only 
expected to grow by 1.2 percent for the remainder of 2009, a substantial 
decline in the growth rate of 5.9 percent in 2008. Part of the reason for this 
steep decline is due to a fall in net private capital inflows to developing 
countries from US$1.2 trillion in 2007 to US$707 billion in 2008. The World 
Bank concedes that the effects of such a decline will lead to continual job 
losses in the developing world coupled with increases in poverty (World 
Bank, 2009). 

In the next section, I argue that, contrary to Hardt and Negri’s analysis, 
a neoliberal humanitarian agenda is perfectly compatible with an imperi- 
alist agenda dominated by powerful states and led by the US administration. 


Imperial, or Imperialist, Humanltarianism? 


There has been an explosion since the 1980s of NGOs actively working in 
areas of humanitarian aid, development and relief in the developing 
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world. According to Reimann (2006), this is due, among other things, to 
the number of national and global institutions willing to fund the human- 
itarian work of various NGOs. These institutions include the UN, the EU, 
bilateral aid agencies sponsored by western states (e.g. the US Agency 
for International Development), global quango bodies (e.g. the African 
Development Foundation) and private foundations (e.g. the Ford 
Foundation in the US) (Reimann, 2006: 48-55). 

At first sight, Hardt and Negri’s argument that no one dominant 
state controls this new ‘imperial’ humanitarian agenda seems plausible. 
However, caution is needed. We have already seen that the financial neo- 
liberal global environment is mediated through and held together by the 
US state. The global financial architecture not only benefits the US but 
also provides advantages to other dominant states and economies. For 
example, it provides opportunities for dominant states to export and 
transfer their own neoliberal industries and neoliberal social policies to 
other countries in the search for profits. The analysis provided by Holden 
(2009) of how the British state has initiated a healthcare industrial strategy 
to export health services based on PPPs to various countries is instructive 
here. The UK’s National Health Service (NHS) garners goods and services 
from numerous firms and is therefore in a good position to produce and 
maintain enormous demand for these supplies (Holden, 2009: 317). In 
2003 the British government with help from industry set up the Health 
Industry Task Force (HITF) to explore avenues and opportunities for the 
NHS to enter and influence the global healthcare marketplace. To this 
extent, the HITF has identified a number of ‘partners’ in the form of stake- 
holders (e.g. UK government-led Trade and Investment), aid agencies 
(e.g. the UK Department for International Development), quangos and 
global governance organizations (e.g. the UN) who can help to promote 
this global economic health strategy. The HITF has also set out ‘action 
plans for priority markets, which are to follow from a number of scoping 
missions to identify opportunities in particular markets’ (Holden, 2009: 320). 
‘Priority markets’ include China, India, Brazil, Israel, Malaysia, Singapore 
and South Africa, while markets that are identified as “key opportunities’ 
include Chile, Poland, Romania and Greece. To date, British consultants 
and officials have visited many of these countries to gain a foothold in 
their respective healthcare markets. 

But the US has been the leading figure in the new humanitarian stand- 
point. Between 1995 and 1997, the US gave 20 percent of total humanitar- 
jan assistance while three years later this had risen to 30 percent. The 
second major contributor during this period was the European Community 
Humanitarian Organization (Barnett, 2005: 727). The US, as the major 
donor in humanitarian aid, has considerable leverage in defining the 
humanitarian agenda for the international community for its own political 
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interests (see below). The politicized nature of the new humanitarian 
ethos is also conspicuous in the area of philanthropy. Between 1962 and 
2002, gift giving to help global social causes from the likes of charitable 
foundations, individuals and corporations in America increased from 
US$70 billion to US$241 billion (Vogel, 2006: 640). Acutely aware of the 
influence philanthropy enjoys around the world, the US government has 
enacted policies like tax incentives to encourage philanthropic aid to flow 
through US-based intermediaries such as NGOs. Some NGOs, attentive of 
a need to respond to anti-American feelings around the world, have pro- 
grammes attached to their funding requirements which aim to teach the 
values of American citizenship to other cultures, while other non-profit 
organizations teach the values of neoliberal ideals in the areas of ‘social 
entrepreneurship’ education and ‘financial education’ (Vogel, 2006: 646). 

For the administration of George W. Bush Jr, humanitarianism was a par- 
ticularly useful policy to follow because it chimed well with the moralism 
underpinning the then government’s broader neoconservative standpoint. 
Homolar-Riechmann (2009) claims that while their neoconservative fore- 
bears in the 1960s and 1970s tended to rally against a ‘permissive’ and ‘secu- 
lar society’ at home by invoking ‘compassionate humanist’ moral virtues 
and domestic social policies based on ‘good character’, contemporary neo- 
conservatives have added the need to maintain a strong foreign policy and 
intervene in selective countries to protect US interests and foster a ‘global 
common good’ against perceived ‘greater evils’ in the world (Homolar- 
Riechmann, 2009: 182-3). Thus, while the Clinton administration advanced 
neoliberal policies but also held onto the idea that ‘American society was not 
generally perceived as being in crisis’ (Steinmetz, 2003: 336), Bush, in line 
with general neoconservative principles, believed that domestic and inter- 
national order could be fostered through the imposition of what amounted 
to an American security state (see Drolet, 2007: 263). Financial neoliberalism 
was still pursued, but this was now linked with more targeted protectionist 
policies for certain national industries, increased state expenditure for mili- 
tary industries, unilateral intervention based on a moral belief in defeating 
‘greater evils’ in the world, and selectively targeted humanitarian inter- 
vention to promote a moral international order in which ‘experts’ under the 
sway of the US administration claimed to be acting on behalf of local popu- 
lations (Cottey, 2008: 431; Glassman, 2005: 1530; Homolar-Riechmann, 2009: 
181; see also Callinicos, 2003; Thornton, 2004). 

Bush pushed forward his neoconservative security agenda through 
both domestic and international policies. Domestically, he increased the 
unilateral power of presidential authority. According to Waterman (2009: 
6-7), significant in this respect was the veto Bush created which allowed 
him to remove from public scrutiny those selective provisions of a signed 
legislative bill with which he disagreed. Such unilateral power enabled 
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Bush and his advisors to divert money to fund secret prisons for terrorist 
suspects in different parts of the world before Congress was informed 
about these actions. Internationally, for example, the Bush government 
pursued a ‘virtual peace’ by opening up new routes for neoliberal govern- 
ance through military engagements. This also gave the US some leverage 
to serve the interests of other core capitalist states. As Stokes (2007: 251) 
notes, US intervention in the Middle East has meant that Japan, Europe 
and China receive large amounts of the oil produced from the region. So 
while the neoconservative governments of Bush did propel the American 
state towards a more unilateral position in the realm of particular global 
policies such as security (see Rapkin, 2005), this was coupled with policies 
that promoted some of the economic interests of other core states 
(although see also the Conclusion). 

Moral and security concerns were sustained by reports issued by vari- 
ous global governance organizations. For example, the Commission of 
Human Security’s Human Security Now (2003) report argued that global 
security should be increased by ensuring that essential freedoms are in 
place for people around the world. A global strategy should integrate, 
coordinate and centralize different regulatory, voluntary and private com- 
panies so as to produce an international framework that will protect peo- 
ple from global threats, including the threat of poverty. Thus the global 
social policy domain in the form of PPPs, and including issues ranging 
from the environment, education and healthcare provision, is seen as an 
integral arena in developing and maintaining this new security ethos 
(Duffield and Waddell, 2006: 8-9; see also Duffield, 2002). 

More generally, these and other policies went on to justify, promote and 
politicize strategically selective humanitarian intervention across the 
globe (Fassin, 2007: 509). This has been especially the case with respect to 
the increase in the level of bilateral, as opposed to multilateral, aid. 
Bilateral aid is given on the principle that the aid donor can dictate to 
humanitarian agencies how relief funds can be earmarked for specific 
humanitarian purposes. For instance, almost half of relief funds given 
to the UN's call to support 25 appeals in 2002 were earmarked for 
Afghanistan even though other countries like Sudan, Congo, northern 
Uganda and Angola were in desperate, if not greater, need (Barnett, 2005: 
731). Illustrations such as this may lend some support to the claim that the 
politicization of humanitarian aid increases levels of disparity between 
developing countries and also inefficiently allocates emergency funds 
(Belloni, 2007: 466). Ironically, however, it is exactly the politicized nature 
of humanitarianism which has encouraged many NGOs to extend their 
bureaucratic procedures to embedded local social movements in the 
developing world and as a result help to neuter the radical and political 
potential of those movements (Davis, 2006: 76). 
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These arguments are not intended to imply a blanket rejection of all 
forms of social movement activism. Without doubt, some NGOs have 
furthered the cause of specific policy campaigns in favour of the poor and 
disadvantaged. Such campaigns are complex and multifaceted and 
operate at different levels in different social spaces. For instance, some 
Brazilian NGOs have built links with political parties in Brazil and this 
has furthered their campaigning work for marginal communities in the 
country (Mitlin et al., 2007). At the same time, however, much of the over- 
all humanitarian NGO agenda has contributed to the depoliticization of 
global civil society in respect of tackling those social structures that help 
to perpetuate global exploitation and oppression (see Jaeger, 2007). Take 
human rights NGOs as an illustration. Some global governance organiza- 
tions such as the World Bank, UN and EU have accepted in principle the 
idea ‘of core labour rights as appropriate international legal aspirations in 
the face of economic globalization’ (Macklem, 2005: 83). Yet many human 
rights NGOs focus their energies on political and civil rights abuses in 
developing countries and use strategies such as litigations against par- 
ticular state authorities to this effect. Through their case study of Israeli 
rights NGOs, Berkovitch and Gordon (2008: 894) argue, however, that 
litigation strategies, based as they are on a legalistic approach to human 
rights, are founded on the idea that the law is an impartial system of adju- 
dication. Litigation thus tends not to pose a threat to prevailing social 
structures mediated through factors such as power and inequality. This is 
in contrast to campaigns for economic and social rights which frequently 
challenge fundamental structures of exploitation, injustice and inequality. 
But human rights NGOs that engage in this latter type of (radical) activ- 
ism face the threat of a reduction in donations from wealthy countries like 
the US, unlike those NGOs that restrict themselves to championing polit- 
ical and civil rights (Berkovitch and Gordon, 2008: 890-1). The main point 
is that the overall hegemony of the ‘neoliberal humanitarian’ agenda by 
the US and its allies significantly constrains the work of political and radi- 
cal activists (Mitlin et al., 2007). 

The ‘war on terror’ has been a convenient discursive lynchpin for pub- 
lic military and humanitarian endeavours based on a questionable and 
simplistic rhetoric of a ‘new’ global terrorist threat associated with factors 
such as weapons of mass destruction and religious extremism (see Field, 
2009).The invasion of Iraq has shown the nebulous basis of neoconserva- 
tive morality and humanitarianism by highlighting the connection 
between neoliberal governance networks of Empire and imperialist mili- 
tary conquests. Maintenance of law in Iraq was handed over to the private 
corporation DynCorp, for example, with a contract worth US$50 million 
(Pieterse, 2004: 49). In addition, the establishment of the Trade Bank of 
Iraq (TBD, managed by JP Morgan bank, was empowered to grant export 
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guarantees for foreign companies and governments so that they will trade 
with Iraq. TBI therefore effectively pays for the provisions of foreign com- 
panies and governments in Iraq, and this payment is itself guaranteed by 
future revenues from Iraqi oil supplies. Oil, as a large economic national 
asset for Iraq, is thereby placed in an uncertain context as private busi- 
nesses have invested in its speculative potential (Hartnett and Stengrim, 
2006: 257-8).* 

‘Crony capitalism’ (Hartnett and Stengrim, 2006: 244), based on corpo- 
rate and political corruption and the ‘exploitation of a periphery by a 
core’ (Saull, 2008: 312), has been governed through a neoliberal economic 
project from the outset. After the Iraq invasion the Coalition Provisional 
Authority (CPA), under the authority of an Anglo-American alliance, 
was established to govern Iraqi society. Maintaining its rule for 14 
months, the CPA issued a number of orders that forced neoliberal poli- 
cies (e.g. the abolition of import tariffs and trade barriers, the deregu- 
lation of the labour market and wage protection, reforms to the monetary 
system and banking sector) onto Iraqi society (Whyte, 2007: 181). The 
neoliberal programme even included the privatization of security on the 
streets of Iraq, which has led to the growing unaccountability of private 
contracted security forces in the region (Welch, 2009). These problems of 
legitimacy are not helped by the continued support given by the US 
administration to the political ambitions and sectarianism of former 
exiles such as Ahmed Chalabi in the newly designed Iraqi democracy. 
Many of these exiles lack a support base in Iraqi society and fail to 
engage the electorate democratically in vigorous debate over important 
issues, preferring instead back-room deals with each other and with their 
political opponents (Dodge, 2009). 

To conclude this section, then, we can say that ‘humanitarianism’ has 
become an attempt to convince a sceptical global public that some west- 
ern states in collaboration with a host of ‘partners’ (e.g. NGOs), and led by 
the US government, can legitimately intervene in places of internal con- 
flict. But without the requisite real empowerment of local populations 
these conflict zones soon give way to “elite corruption, grey markets, and 
of course, poverty’ (Richmond, 2006: 310). This mix of human rights pro- 
motion through armed intervention has variously been dubbed ‘human- 
itarian imperialism’ (Bricmont, 2006), ‘military humanism’ (Chomsky, 
1999), ‘soft imperialism’ (Davis, 2006) and ‘violent humanitarianism’ 
(Slim, 2001). Terms such as these highlight the contradiction between the 
‘soft’ practices of humanitarianism by western allies and partners in 
‘failed states’ and the frankly blatant violation of human rights by the 
very same western allies in many of those states. In this respect imperial- 
ist politics are now supplemented with the more informal ‘soft power’ of 
moral coercion, dubbed by some as ‘Empire’, through policies such as 
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humanitarianism, social capital, empowerment, partnerships and so on 
(see Thornton, 2000). 


Conclusion 


Social programmes such as ethical humanitarianism are often, as Chandler 
(2007) suggests, vague and hazy. However, this does not represent a 
weakness of political elites but, rather, is part of the ideological, political 
and social project of neoliberalism. It is wrong to dismiss such pro- 
grammes on the grounds that they serve no coherent political purpose. 
On the contrary, this article suggests that projects such as ethical humani- 
tarianism can be conceived as being part of a neoliberal workfare state 
project mediated by the US state. Moreover, this state project has extended 
the processes and practices of financialization across the world and may 
well serve to do so in the foreseeable future, albeit in a modified form. 
This does not deny that these interlinked processes are also embedded in 
structural and strategic contradictions, dilemmas and modes of resistance 
(see Brand and Gérg, 2008; Roberts, 2009). But contemporary capitalism is 
constituted by informal governance mechanisms, which some call 
‘Empire’, and by imperialist domination. 

The article has sought to understand how the capitalist state operates 
through distinct state projects (e.g. workfarism) and governance mecha- 
nisms in order to pursue economic projects such as financialization. This 
last aspect is missing in analyses such as Chandler’s since these explora- 
tions of capitalism rarely engage in theorizing about the capitalist state. 
They rarely tell us why the state is a capitalist state and why the capitalist 
state adopts specific political projects during distinct historical moments 
in time. When state theory is spoken about, as in the case of Hardt and 
Negri, this is often accomplished through ideal-types intended to illustrate 
the ‘newness’ of Empire. Hardt and Negri are wrong to assume that no 
single global power mediates ‘soft policies’ such as humanitarian inter- 
vention. Indeed, from the evidence presented it is plausible to argue that 
while imperialism has of late transformed itself into an imperial regime in 
Hardt and Negri’s sense of that term, this is just one element of a wider 
imperialist project. 

Even though the article has not been concerned to illustrate how 
domestic and local US politics impact on wider imperialist networks of 
Empire building, there is nothing in this Marxist perspective that would 
rule out such an investigation, contrary to what O’Meara (2006: 23) 
argues. In fact, despite the observations made here on American unilat- 
eralism, a degree of inter-imperialist rivalry between nation-states will 
also be apparent. Indeed, a Marxist dialectical theory of the state of the 
sort outlined in this article alerts us to the competitive nature of state 
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mechanisms and their hegemonic and organizational capability to attract 
global (financial) capital. These mechanisms and organizational capabili- 
ties are both internally related to regulatory procedures which states 
have over their own domestic populations and domestic policies within 
defined territorial borders (e.g. introducing workfare policies at 
home) and externally related to competitive tendencies between nation- 
states (e.g. competition between states in exporting their respective 
healthcare industries to other countries; see also Dalby, 2008). 

Nation-states align themselves to other nation-states to the extent that 
they perceive it profitable to do so. Shifting their allegiances elsewhere or 
engaging in protectionist policies are just two of many other competitive 
options open to nation-states in this respect. For example, the fact that the 
US must import huge sums of money from external states to service the 
deficit in their balance of payments creates further tensions with other 
states especially if creditors start to believe that the US dollar’s worth is 
in terminal decline (Albo, 2003: 101). It is not inevitable, in other words, 
that the dollar will always play a regulatory role for global financializa- 
tion (see Nordhaug, 2005). Contrary to what Callinicos (2009: 16-17) sug- 
gests, the focus on American hegemony does not necessarily lead one to 
conclude that competitive rivalries between different states are now obso- 
lete. In fact, the neoliberal drive to accumulate financial capital has moved 
states to become more globally competitive. 

Perhaps it is too early to tell exactly how the new American adminis- 
tration under Barack Obama will differ in the implementation of finan- 
cialization through a ‘humane’ neoliberalism. While there is cause for 
some celebration at Obama’s victory, we must also remain critically cau- 
tious as regards America’s current foreign policy. As Homolar-Riechmann 
(2009) suggests, new Democratic Party think-tanks on American foreign 
policy such as the Truman National Security Project have broadly 
adopted some neoconservative ideals, especially those which emphasize 
the promotion of ‘human rights and economic well-being’ through a 
‘sensible use of US military force’ against regimes perceived to be author- 
itarian and corrupt (Homolar-Riechmann, 2009: 189). During his presi- 
dential campaign, Obama invoked variants of these ideals in a number 
of his speeches to the American people (for a good analysis of Obama’s 
presidential speeches, see Toal, 2009). Certainly, it might very well prove 
to be the case that Obama’s government will indeed gradually ‘lobby for 
a more cooperative, harmonious world order’ (Quinn, 2007: 540). Yet his- 
tory shows us that neoliberalism is an extremely flexible state strategy 
for governments to pursue. If Obama does therefore pursue a new ‘har- 
monious world order’, there is no reason to believe that this would be 
incompatible with the pursuit of yet another ‘soft’ and ‘humane’ version 
of neoliberalism. 
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Note 


1. In one respect, the US government was only deepening those dubious relation- 
ships between corrupt regimes and itself which had been established prior to 
9/11. One illustration was Obiang Nguema’s repressive Equatorial Guinea 
regime to which the US government in 2000 gave funds in order to secure 
lucrative oil deals for American-owned companies in the region (Leech, 2006: 
116-18). After 9/11, however, such acts became part of a new moralism of a war 
on terror. 
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abstract: This article seeks to examine the precarious division between nature and 
culture in light of what appears to be a linguistic compliance by the human body. 
Through the work of Michel Foucault, Pierre Macherey and more specifically, 
Vicki Kirby, this article argues that nature (the body) and culture (discourse) are 
not inherently oppositional, thus the way we conceptualize the world must be 
inseparable from the ‘matter’ under investigation. Given this, discourse is not 
simply a re-presentation of the organic world, but is constitutive of, and inher- 
ently ‘writing’ the natural world it describes. Thus, rather than erecting material/ 
conceptual borders that give integrity to the nature/culture division, this article 
proposes a way to think difference more generously. 


keywords: biology + culture + difference + discourse + Michel Foucault + Vicki 
Kirby + Pierre Macherey + nature 


Introduction 


French philosopher Michel Foucault (1965, 1970, 1973, 1991a, 1998), offers 
one of the most rigorous expositions of power to date. Foucault's under- 
standing of power has an explicitly nuanced tone with its insistence on 
the possibility of creative resistance. Foucault (1998: 95) says that “Where 
there is power, there is resistance”, a radical move that questions conven- 
tional notions of power as something possessed and inflicted by any one 
subject or group from a position of exteriority. On this account, it could be 
suggested that resistance is an inherent expression of power, thus, resist- 
ance and power are not oppositional concepts. Indeed, Foucault (1998: 94) 
claims that there is no ‘binary and all-encompassing opposition’ between 
domination and repression because there is nothing inherent, nothing 
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stable and secure in any notion that emerges from a binary power 
relationship. Who possesses power and who does not is never an onto- 
logical certainty as power has no unitary source. 

Generally, power and resistance are understood to be separate con- 
cepts. To be in a position of power it is generally assumed one party has 
exclusive right to a strengthening control over the resistance. The material 
reality of this division is attested to by the fact that individuals tangibly 
experience the consequence of power and resistance. If these concepts 
were not clearly distinguishable, politics would not be worth debating; 
indeed, politics would not exist. However, Foucault does not conceptual- 
ize power in the conventional negative or repressive way, a force which 
dominates. Neither does he conceptualize power in a positive empower- 
ing way, if by that we imply a sense of moral good. Foucault positions 
power and resistance as mutual constituents of one another. He argues 
that resistance is immanent in power: ‘where there is power there is resist- 
ance; and yet, or rather consequently this resistance is never in a position 
of exteriority in relation to power’ (Foucault, 1980a: 95). Thus, resistance 
is not conceptualized oppositionally. He suggests that modern techniques 
of power are not necessarily created for the sole purpose of imposing 
power upon individuals, but rather, the modern system of power is creat- 
ing and simultaneously being created by subjects. There is a compliance 
in the relationship between subject and power that Foucault wants to 
emphasize; an original insight that contrasts with the conventional under- 
standing of power. Foucault has the ability to conceptualize power with- 
out taking the view that “one is trapped and condemned to defeat no 
matter what' (Foucault, 1980b: 141--2). 

Foucault's account of power is interesting in that he attempts to merge 
what are generally taken to be antithetical forces, and he finds that what 
we assume to be a clear delineation between ‘a target needing to be 
attacked and a privileged position needing to be occupied’ (Foucault, 
1991b: 103) is not essentially divisible. In fact, what Foucault’s work sug- 
gests is that power is intimately connected, indeed reliant upon, its rela- 
tionship to resistance, and further, its relationship to other key concepts 
such as knowledge and subjectivity. 

Foucault arrives at this position after examining the interaction between 
knowledge production and power. He finds that the “exercise of power 
perpetually creates knowledge and, conversely, knowledge constantly 
induces effects of power’ (Foucault, 1980c: 52). For instance, certain insti- 
tutions of power serve to ensure the perpetuation of sympathetic forms of 
knowledge. In medical science, for example, the refinement of observa- 
tional techniques known as reductionism and specialization (inherent in 
the scientific paradigm) provide for the expansion of specific types of 
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research, namely, that which fits within the framework from which it is 
delineated, and from which the framework is simultaneously reproduced. 
Institutionalized knowledge, then, determines what counts as knowl- 
edge, what research will be suitable for funding and further, what scien- 
tific statements are taken to be true and false. Based on this analysis, 
Foucault argues that the operation of knowledge and power are not sepa- 
rate and distinct — they are two sides of the one coin. Foucault was not 
denying that power existed. Nor was he denying the subsequent margin- 
alization of some groups and individuals. What Foucault wanted to 
express by his concept of power as a force field of differential power rela- 
tions, was that these same power relations could be analysed from differ- 
ent points of view. Resistance is one manifestation, one product of power 
relations, and not the only possibility. 

Foucault elaborates this idea in his analysis of practices of normaliza- 
tion and argues that norms are social constructs that have no inherent 
fixed meaning, thus no final claim to power. Foucault (1998: 94) claims 
there is no ‘binary and all-encompassing opposition’ between domination 
and repression because there is nothing inherent, nothing stable and 
secure in any notion that emerges from a binary power relationship. The 
notions of sexuality and deviance, madness and normality, fact and fiction 
and so on, are nothing more than discursively produced historical con- 
cepts, and therefore, to explain these concepts one cannot refer to the 
reality of these things ‘in themselves’. Thus, in a conventional reading of 
Foucault his analysis posits the body as a cultural construction, always 
mediated through socio/historical conceptions of the norm. 

Although Foucault argues for the ‘organic’ constituency of discourse, 
inasmuch as he notes that subjectivity is inseparable from relations of 
power/knowledge, that individuals ‘are not only its inert or consenting 
target; they are always also the elements of its articulation’ (Foucault, 
1980a: 98), to maintain that subjectivity is conceptual automatically sets up 
a hierarchical division between culture and materiality. It therefore fol- 
lows that a concept is not organic, that a concept is not nature and subse- 
quently, such an analysis fails to engage the body in any significantly 
organic way. Thus, Foucault suggests an unacknowledged invocation of a 
binary division between culture and nature; a seemingly indispensable 
invocation that this article seeks to expound. 

This presumption that Foucault makes concerning the lack of substanti- 
ality of cultural and political analysis is an insidious and enduring one; a 
fundamental premise that seems so unquestionable that rarely has it been 
interrogated in any significant way. However, the tenacity of this assump- 
tion is hardly surprising given that to conceptualize a sign, an idea, a dis- 
course and all that we subsume under the banner of culture as palpably 
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substantial, is clearly counterintuitive. The invocation of a binary division 
between concepts and materiality is so naturally taken for granted that it 
is little wonder that Foucault invokes it, and it is little wonder that this 
division is rarely brought to attention. For clearly, conventional thinking 
cannot accommodate the notion that a fictional social construct or context, 
presumed to be utterly distinct from human biology or materiality per se, 
has the ability not only to provide the precondition for the corporeally 
lived experience, but to shape its very material manifestation. 

In this article, I want to suggest that Foucault's account of power can 
be interpreted in a somewhat more insightful and nuanced way. I argue 
that Foucault was indeed attempting to explain power ‘outside’ the con- 
structivist and structuralist domain yet the very system that allowed 
him to speak, write and/or convey is itself an inescapable system of 
power and repression. Thus, ‘discourses on power, rather than merely 
escaping or aspiring to power, are in fact expressions of power. In other 
words, any attempt to theorise, locate or condemn it is part of the 
dynamics which constitute power’ (Bennett, 2000: 2). One is perpetually 
trapped within the system that is language. Thus, it is no wonder that 
Foucault’s work is punctuated with inherent contradiction.’ There is a 
depth of complexity to Foucault's analysis that cannot be solely con- 
tained within a traditional constructivist argument. And just why we 
tend to assume that ambiguity and contradiction are errors to be cor- 
rected is precisely what Foucault’s work can contest in a way that pro- 
vides the impetus for further interrogation. Clearly, however, Foucault 
himself does not seem to want to extend his ideas into this territory, nor 
for that matter, do we find many Foucauldian theorists willing to take 
his work into these unchartered waters. 

However, Pierre Macherey (1992), philosopher and literary theorist, is 
one of the few thinkers willing to question the deeper implications of 
Foucault’s work. Macherey is attentive to Foucault's insights and further 
examines the inherent complexity that is power. Macherey wants to 
recast Foucault’s assumption that the world is only knowable in terms of 
a cultural reading of nature (which inadvertently implies a nature/ 
culture duality). Rather than taking norms to be second-order re- 
presentations, as Foucault implies in his assumption that the material is 
always mediated by a prior cultural infliction, Macherey intimates that 
the subject’s corporeality is not only materialized through normalizing 
cultural practices as in Foucault’s argument, but that the norm relies on a 
subject, a body, a materiality to bring the notion of ‘the norm’ to any 
meaningful articulation. The normalized ‘subject’ and the ‘concept’ of 
normalization are not mutually exclusive, but rather mutually constitutive. 
In other words, the norm is not simply a second-order re-presentation, 
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but rather, ‘naturally’ given from the outset. To put this another way, in 
Macherey’s account there need not be the presumption of a division 
between the norm as a cultural concept and a norm as a natural biological 
experience and this poses some interesting challenges to the traditional 
polarization of culture, that is, text, signs, concepts and so forth, from 
nature, that is, bodies, matter and materiality. 

However, it is in the work of Vicki Kirby (1989, 1994, 1997, 2006), that 
we really get a sense of the extraordinary implications of this position. 
Although Macherey opens up the question of flesh in terms of its co- 
extensive relation to culture, it is in Kirby’s explication of the nature/ 
culture divide that the division between biology (nature) and culture 
becomes explicitly compromised. Here Kirby invites us to rethink just 
what a body is. In light of her study titled ‘Corporeographies’ (1989), the 
apparent biological registration of what are essentially cultural beliefs 
leads Kirby to argue that flesh and bone complies with culture on a bio- 
logical and cellular level. The body ‘reads’ its cultural convictions in a 
very organic way. But not in the sense that the body is simply a passive 
lump of material awaiting inscription, as Foucault suggests, where nature 
is a second-order re-presentation: such a position installs a division 
between nature and culture. On Kirby’s account, this division is clearly 
compromised and she argues that given the extent to which the biological 
is textual, and vice versa, there is no way that these so-called oppositional 
systems can be separate and distinct. Thus, Kirby’s analysis of the nature/ 
culture division provides the focus for this article. 


Nature's Curious Lingulstic Compliance 


Although Foucault and to a greater extent Macherey have opened for 
interrogation the nature of the ‘interface’ between nature and culture, I 
now pursue more specifically the implications of this work at the level of 
embodiment. The nuanced intervention against orthodox understandings 
of flesh as proposed in the work of Vicki Kirby, Telling Flesh: The Substance 
of the Corporeal (1997), elaborates this problematic divide between the 
organic and the textual (nature and culture), to this end. Although this 
article is not explicitly driven by a feminist leaning, it is worth noting that, 
in particular, Kirby’s work is crucial for feminism as it brings back the 
interiority of the body from its Foucauldian exile. 

Kirby is interested in the way culturally specific practices appear 
to transcend our conventional understandings of what a body is. In 
‘Corporeographies’ (1989), Kirby details the image of a man participating 
in a Hindu ritual festival; a man impaled by myriad metal spokes, some 
driven through his vital organs. Kirby makes the following observation: 
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To be thus impaled by any one of these metal prongs would prove at least painful 
for most of us, if not lethal. Bleeding, scarring, and serious internal injury 
would be the predictable results of such self-abuse. And yet for the serious 
participant, none of these effects is realised. Indeed, whatever the belief system — 
structural frame or cultural text, call it what you will — through which this 
man’s body is aphered and located as ‘being’ in the world, one can only pre- 
sume that this information also informs the very matter of his body’s material 
constitution, even at the level of data in and between cells. (Kirby, 1989: 8) 


What appears to be the case in this example is a contradiction of the 
premise of western science, that is, that the body, naturally passive and 
materially given, is utterly separate and disengaged from cultural beliefs, 
expectations and performances. In other words, we need to acknowledge 
the precariousness of the division between the categories of nature and 
culture. But what would this actually mean in terms of rethinking our 
conventional understanding of the body/mind connection? 

In Kirby’s account, we would consider that biological eruptions or per- 
formances of health and disease are themselves textual expressions — 
language ‘speaking us’. On this account, we could approach postmodern 
ailments in a less conventional way; in a way that positions us as essen- 
tially caught up in the system as a vehicle, a product and agent of its 
expression. In other words, biology and culture “converse” because they 
are speaking the same language. Thus, binary categories are two expres- 
sions of the one relational system: the system of ‘language’ — a text of life. 

If we consider Kirby’s suggestion, that the whole system is a text, it 
comes as little surprise that linguistic metaphors are invoked to describe 
the communicative relationship between nature and culture. Theorist 
Ferdinand de Saussure (1981 [1916]), generally considered to be the founder 
of modern structuralist linguistics, reveals that language is a system ani- 
mated and sustained by binary logic whereby the integrity or value of a 
linguistic unit, a word, a sentence, a sign, etc., depends on its oppositional 
relationship to every “other” differential against which its meaning is 
defined. For instance, hot is only hot in relation to cold, good is only good 
in relation to evil, normal is only normal in relation to abnormal as evi- 
denced in Foucault's historical analysis and so on. Thus, on a conven- 
tional reading of Saussure’s account, signs have no meaning ‘in-themselves’ 
because the relationship between the signified and signifier is arbitrary. 
The meaning of a word is generated by its differential relation to the entire 
language system from which it simultaneously emerges. 

However, a closer reading of Saussure’s work reveals that even the 
notion of arbitrary becomes problematic because its meaning rests on its 
oppositional relationship to determined, and, to everything else that arbi- 
trary is not. Saussure’s dilemma is further compounded by the fact that 
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even though words (signs) and what they re-present endlessly dissolve in 
a chain of signification, they do, nonetheless, embody a certain integrity — 
there is an apparently ‘fixed’ reality with which we engage, with which 
we must engage if we are to make logical sense of the world. However, on 
Saussure's understanding of the system of language, this fidty is also 
continuously being rewritten, thus the determined is also always/already 
arbitrary. In other words, at the point where something is claimed to be 
fixed, locked and/or immutable, there is a simultaneous ‘un-fixing’ that 
the binary logic of language automatically requires. Although there is no 
inherent truth in words per se, as a sign always takes its meaning from its 
binary opposite, it is this infinite chain of signification, the everything that 
a sign is not, that produces something apparently organically ‘given’. 

Thus, Saussure demonstrates that meaning and all binary categories are 
inseparable from the system as a whole because meaning is internal to the 
language system. Kirby reiterates, ‘although a binary appears to be com- 
posed of two independent terms, the asymmetrical status of presence to 
absence, or positive to negative, binds their differences through compari- 
son and contrast’ (Kirby, 1994: 124). By acknowledging that binary oppo- 
sitions are always mutually inclusive, Kirby suggests that we can begin to 
evolve a new way of thinking divisional categories and the hierarchical 
relations of power that they instil and further to this, we can rethink the 
most fundamental binary division between nature and culture; the divi- 
sion that assumes that flesh, biology and organic life are completely dis- 
tinct from the words, texts and signs that re-present them. 

Although Saussure’s work invites deeper consideration and reflection, 
rarely are the implications of Saussure’s exposition of the sign taken to the 
paradoxical level of provocation that they deserve. It could be argued that 
this lack of further deliberation is due to the enduring assumption that 
words, texts, signs and so forth, the focus of Saussure’s work, are only 
‘second-order’ re-presentations, therefore, we are not in any way compro- 
mising ‘reality’ in any substantial way by thinking about the lack of secu- 
rity of meaning in language. The binary logic of language, however, is not 
confined to the literary text. When we take this paradox to the flesh, 
where we corporeally experience life as meaningful, the notion that nothing 
inherently meaningful emerges from the binary system of logic becomes 
significantly more confrontational. 

Language is a system of symbolic communication, of vocal and written 
signs that emerge from the system of binary differentiation. However, 
although arguably language is what apparently distinguishes human 
beings from the world they live in, other theorists have pushed the ques- 
tion of language beyond the written word. Anthropologist Claude Lévi- 
Strauss (1958) was dedicated to the recovery of universal rules of logic 
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whose cognitive structure seemed to underlie everyday social customs, 
practices, activities, social structures, and, in fact, every facet of social life 
For instance, how we perceive other cultures, other people, other reli- 
gions, etc., is always/only ever in direct relation to our own linguistically 
mediated position. Our re-presentations are determined by, and indebted 
to, their oppositional relationship to the other. For Lévi-Strauss, we are 
constrained by the binary logic we use to decipher the myths and legends 
that found the social structures of society. What we take to be artefacts of 
culture, for instance the systems of relationships, marriage and so forth, 
appear to mirror the essential binary classificatory system of the human 
mind. In other words, it is not clear whether we tell our stories or they tell 
us. Given this analysis, Lévi-Strauss was compelled to admit that his own 
classic studies of myth must be mythological. 

While Lévi-Strauss certainly gives us reason to ponder the implications 
of linguistically mediated truth, his account remains decidedly within the 
realms of a structuralist understanding of the human condition. A struc- 
turalist account must necessarily invoke a fixed division between the 
world ‘out there’ and the internal world that processes it. The insights 
revealed by structuralist thinkers reinforce the notion that there is some- 
thing curious about the way the binary logic of language is foundational 
to the production of human understanding, knowledge production and 
the generation of meaning. 

In view of these challenges to the integrity of binary terms, the nature/ 
culture distinction and its associated bifurcations become inherently pre- 
carious, for culture’s claim to autonomy is dependent on the relation it 
shares with its absolute opposite, nature, and vice versa. In essence, then, 
the division between nature (biology, flesh, substance, etc.) and culture 
(words, ideas, concepts, etc.), is always/already compromised. What is 
most provocative about considering a dissolution of a nature/culture 
divide and the subsequent proposal of a more general textual materiality, 
is that a cultural text, a discourse is implicit/complicit in the biology it 
articulates, and that articulates it. The question arises, how is it possible 
that nature and culture are actually ‘conversing’, ‘reading’ and ‘interpret- 
ing’ one another if they are mutually exclusive entities? 


The Placebo Effect 


This issue concerning what appears to be a mutable rather than fixed divi- 
sion between conventionally immutable categories, has long since been an 
issue of contention for western medical practitioners in particular. 
Hysteria, the infamous psychosomatic disorder that gained notoriety in 
the work of Jean Martin Charcot and Sigmund Freud, has never really 
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been put to explanatory rest. And the topic of the soma/psyche connection 
still invokes lively critical debate in view of the plethora of contemporary 
so-called psychosomatic disorders such as depression, repetitive strain 
injury, irritable bowel syndrome, multiple personality disorder (MPD) and 
chronic fatigue syndrome: disorders said to be symptomatic of the stresses 
and strains of the postmodern lifestyle. 

For example, MPD, also known as dissociative identity disorder, is a 
mental illness whereby apparently separate and autonomous personali- 
ties exchange control over an individual’s behaviour. This condition 
elicits intense fascination as it raises serious questions about fundamen- 
tal assumptions of the unity of personality and the structure of con- 
sciousness (Putnam, 1989: 26). Although generally perceived to be a 
disorder of the mind, certain findings suggest that MPD is not simply a 
mental disorder but a curious condition that challenges our understand- 
ing of what a body actually is. For instance, Robert A. Phillips Jr, report- 
ing on MPD, has found that so-called biomedical conditions such as 
epilepsy, diabetes and even tumours can appear and disappear accord- 
ing to the particular personality being presented (Chase, 1987). Other 
researchers have reported the ability of MPD sufferers to switch physical, 
biological, material characteristics such as eye colour when switching 
personalities (Braun, 1986; Talbot, 1996: 99). Neurological studies by psy- 
chiatrist Frank Putnam, a leading researcher in the field, have demon- 
strated that some sufferers display distinct physiological changes in 
brain wave measurements depending on which personality is active 
(Putnam, 1989). This graphic illustration suggests that the biological 
(nature) and the psychological (culture) must be doing more than simply 
‘interacting’. These morphological performances reinforce the relevance 
of this article’s enquiry, namely, how is it possible that an inanimate idea, 
a belief, or, in this instance, a personality trait can come to inhabit and 
animate a biological subject so completely as to appear as a continuous 
and homogeneous system? 

From here, it is appropriate to discuss the placebo effect, the commonly 
incited explanatory tool for such peculiar morphological displays such as 
MPD. The placebo effect can be summarized as follows: 

...a placebo is an agent, necessarily used in controlled clinical trials, that has 

no inherent physiologic action, yet is designed to mimic a therapy with a 

known active physiologic effect. Positive changes resulting from administra- 

tion of placebo are due to expectations of success by the patient. Thus, the use 
of placebo effect is based on the patient's perception of the role of the placebo 

agent with symptom relief. (Nichols et al., 2005) 


The placebo forms the basis for the legitimization of biomedical clinical 
research, thus biomedicine admits to the efficacy of the placebo as it 
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measures its own legitimacy on the statistical superior healing effects of a 
pharmacological treatment against a placebo (sugar pill). However, just 
how this phenomenon can occur is actually outside biomedical explana- 
tion. Biomedicine relies on the fundamental principles of scientific method, 
namely that the observer and the observed are separable. Only by sepa- 
rating the observed (object) from the observer (subject) or in other words, 
the cultural from the natural, can biomedicine claim its objective ration- 
ale. In other words, biomedical explanations for organic disruptions 
depend on the body and the mind being inherently oppositional in their 
essential nature. However, the assumption that our internal world of 
thoughts, ideas and perceptions are completely and utterly separate from 
the external world of matter and substance is something that we may like 
to question given the extraordinary physiological displays performed by 
sufferers of MPD. 

To reiterate just how insidious the nature/culture divide appears to be, 
it seems that at the level of scientific method, the integrity of this ques- 
tionable division is secured. That is, biomedicine and science are founded 
on the assumption that nature (biology) and culture (interpretation, text 
and so on) are two diametrically opposed categories. Given this, however, 
how the placebo phenomenon can occur at all is actually outside the 
realm of conventional scientific explanation.’ If the placebo effect cannot 
be adequately explained with reference to nature or culture alone, how 
then does the placebo actually work? To concede that the body and mind 
communicate is usually based on a taken-for-granted assumption that 
linguistic metaphors suffice as the interconnective cable that joins one 
entity to another. In this model, where nature and culture communicate, 
there is a notion of a causal chain of events. However, by relying on the 
addition of linguistic metaphors to describe this conversation between 
nature and culture there is an unacknowledged invocation of a third term, 
that is, a ‘bridge’ or a ‘conduit’ that acts as a central converter connecting 
the body-to-the-mind (conventional medicine) or the mind-to-the-body 
(mind/body medicine). What this amounts to is that rather than explain- 
ing how it is possible that nature and culture are actually conversing, 
the introduction of a conduit maintains the separation of the sender from the 
receiver, the body from the mind, nature from culture. In other words, the 
mind/body connection is now the mind/conduit/body connection. 

Rather than reconciling the apparent split between biology and culture, 
an invocation that psychosomatic disorders suggest, this addition of a 
third term actually reinforces the cause and effect spatial architecture of 
binary logic; the nature/conduit/culture split that biology appears to 
deny. Thus, the communication model actually skirts around the more 
provocative implications of the placebo effect, namely what is the nature 
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of this interconnection such that the body can read the mind and the mind 
can animate the body? 

It has been conventional to consider this problematic in terms of 
binary logic and the typical question to arise concerning the nature of 
this conduit is, is it form or is it substance? If it is form, how does it con- 
nect to substance? If it is material, then how does it connect to form? 
How is it possible that culture, which is deemed to be diametrically dif- 
ferent from nature, that is, not made of the same ‘stuff’, is able to physi- 
cally rearrange living flesh and vice versa? How do so-called social/ 
cultural dilemmas such as financial insecurity, job and/or relationship 
stress and so on convert to material/biological symptoms? How does a 
sign, or in this case, a metaphor for postmodernity’s disaffection with 
current social mores, physically inscribe our bodies at the cellular level? 
How can a disorder such as depression be understood as simply a re- 
presentation of the real world when biology apparently participates in its 
own cultural construction? 

It would seem that for this to occur, for both the mind (culture) and the 
body (nature) to be intelligible to each other, they must be reading from 
the same script/text/translator; a proposition that would challenge the 
preconception that nature and culture are mutually exclusive entities. 
Endocrinologist Dr Deepak Chopra (1989) has studied the chemical proc- 
esses of the human body from both western and eastern perspectives and 
supports the view that intelligence exists throughout the body. For exam- 
ple, depression symptomatically manifests in an array of biological dis- 
turbances, ranging from stomach cramps, skin allergies to headaches and 
back pain. And further to this, at the cellular level, the receptors for imi- 
pramine, the chemical produced by the body when in a depressed state, 
have also been found on the skin, suggesting that subjective experience 
freely circulates throughout the entire body (Fraser, 1992: 114). 

However, human investigation appears constrained by the language 
system that it deploys. In effect, linguistic reductionism, whereby physi- 
cal processes are reduced to communicative metaphors, only serves as a 
mark of disconnection between the concepts of body and mind (nature and 
culture), not a radical interconnection. In other words, the language used 
to describe the apparent unity of mind and body ironically reinstates their 
separation. To make sense of this seemingly inescapable circular logic, we 
need to consider a way to radicalize the familiar; we need to rethink our 
assumptions about causality and its need for polarized entities, such as 
nature/culture, mind/body masculine/ feminine and so on. 

Foucault’s insightful reservations concerning structuralism’s agonistic 
formulations, Macherey’s further extension of Foucault’s insights and 
Kirby’s explicit challenge to our assumption of the nature/culture divide 
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provide analyses that seriously open to question the extent to which the 
division between theory and lived experience can be sustained. To reiterate, 
we cannot simply assume that the theory, words, text and so on are mere 
marks on a page and that, consequently, bias in reporting will not affect 
the case at hand in any concrete way. Granted, this is a provocative and 
confronting suggestion and it is not witnessed in a simple mirroring of 
re-presentational prejudice. Something much more subtle is going on; 
something that may be better understood if we use an everyday illustra- 
tion to recapitulate this crucial point. 


How Does Nature Talk to Culture and Vice Versa? 


The proposition that there is no impermeable boundary that segregates 
and secures the autonomy of nature and culture, body and mind and so 
forth, is potentially revolutionary. And while there are increasing acknowl- 
edgements of a ‘mind-body’ connection in popular and specialist litera- 
ture, the implications of such dissolution are rarely given the depth of 
thought that such a provocation warrants. The question at stake is how 
does our corporeal materiality, that is, flesh, blood, cells and so on, 
directly engage with the mind, with culture, with ideality? By what 
means do words, signs, symptoms, and the meanings we attribute to 
them, penetrate, infiltrate and rearrange one’s physicality? 

The fact that meaning is always culturally specific, that meaning is not 
something inherent in the action itself, may provide an anchor for 
explaining this problematic. Let us consider the notion ‘to die of fright’. It 
is not uncommon for someone to experience a serious biological reaction, 
and in some instances death, upon registering some personally distress- 
ing information. If the same information was to be registered by someone 
else, however, someone for whom the information had little or no rele- 
vance or meaning whatsoever, then it is unlikely that the respondent 
would experience the same biological reaction, or indeed, any biological 
reaction. It is the meaning that individuals bring to their experience, a 
meaning that arises out of one’s biological constitution and its particular 
history, that simultaneously dictates one’s biological reaction. What this 
suggests is that biology can never be completely severed from the text it 
reads and biology cannot be simply passive and inert, as it organically 
responds to its own significance. 

If we consider Kirby’s hypothesis that the division between the system 
of meaning and the system of flesh is always/already compromised, we 
would not be constrained by dualistic either/or summations; we would 
not have to ponder the peculiar dilemma of how biological life could arise 
out of something perceived to be inanimate, or how it is possible that 
culture, presumed to be inorganic, actually ‘speaks’ to the organic such 
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that it can corporeally reconfigure a living system and vice versa. On 
Kirby’s account, a way to think about nature’s linguistic compliance and 
competence is to consider the possibility that neither nature nor culture 
has any precedence over one another. Rather than taking Foucault’s view 
that biology is mediated by a prior culture, that is, relations of power bring 
materiality into being and therefore nature is perceived as a second-order 
re-presentation, Kirby argues that biological inscriptions of a so-called 
cultural text can only emerge providing the body is part of the same sys- 
tem (culture) that it ‘reads’. Thus, nature and culture, as with all binary 
oppositions, ‘cannot be understood as oppositional in any strict sense if 
the two terms are also internal to each other’ (Kirby, 1994: 126). Although 
we tend to assume that nature and culture are independent of one 
another, in essence they are expressions of one self-reflexive system; a 
system whereby the coherence of any entity is dependent upon its differ- 
ential relationship to the entire system. We perceive nature and culture 
antagonistically as this is the natural logic of the system; an incoherent 
reflex that is the motivation for the system’s impetus to change. 


Rethinking the Norm in Light of Kirby’s Analysis 


Norms are generally understood to be judgements or rules that regulate 
human behaviour in a social setting. Thus, norms are social constructs. 
However, pursuing the works of Foucault on norms, Macherey goes 
directly to the divide between nature and culture and brings our attention 
to the way we actually make the distinction between a truth and falsity, 
culture and materiality and so on. Macherey then proceeds to examine the 
way cultural norms appear to not only inhabit, but are constitutive of the 
embodied experience of subjectivity and subsequently argues for a notion 
of the norm as a trap within its own trap; completely manipulated by its 
own action (Macherey, 1992: 189). In other words, the notion of the ‘abnor- 
mal’ does not reside outside and beyond the notion of the ‘normal’, for 
these so-called cultural concepts, as with all binary configurations, rely on 
a referential complicity; they are essentially mutually constitutive. 

On Macherey’s account of the immanence of the norm, he argues that 
the principle of the norm: 


... reveals the necessary and natural character of this power [of norms] which 
is formed by its own action, which produces itself as it produces its effects, 
tendentially without reservation or limitation — that is, without supposing the 
negating intervention of transcendence or of division. (Macherey, 1992: 191) 


Although Macherey does not explore fully the ramifications of a ‘natu- 
ral and necessary’ account of the norm in this work, he does concede 
nonetheless, that such an exploration would be a worthwhile task and 
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proposes that ‘the question should be asked whether it [a norm that is 
at once natural and necessary], would also lead to the affirmation of the 
substantiality of the norm’ (Macherey, 1992: 191; emphasis added). 

In Kirby’s account, an answer to Macherey’s question can be offered; 
there must be a certain substantiality to the norm if we are to understand 
that normative behaviour is inherent and natural. Kirby explains this 
nature/culture constituency in the following way: 


. . if a norm arises from the myriad vectors of negotiated intercourse that 
enable a population to reproduce itself (for good and bad), to ‘rub up against 
itself’, then norms will evolve accordingly and instantiate a population’s strat- 
egies of existence. A norm might be likened to an entire society’s ‘mirror stage’ 
imago, its ideal form, where the very process of this self-reflection, this self- 
regulation, authors a norm’s lived necessity as well as its contingency. (Kirby, 
2006: 122-3) 


In other words, normative assumptions, concepts and ideas are not dis- 
tinct from, nor are they even possible without, the natural biological vehi- 
cle through which norms are actualized. Normative assumptions emerge 
from a self-referential system and if that system can be thought of as inter- 
nal to itself, whereby the system does not rely on any recourse to an ‘out- 
side’, we can then make sense of the way ‘norms appear synonymous with 
the patterns of behaviour and comportment that a society takes for 
granted; unconscious grids of intelligibility’ (Kirby, 2006: 124). If the sys- 
tem is entirely self-interested, there is no outside the system and therefore 
norms are completely natural, but always in mutation. In view of this 
explanation for the inherent contradiction and ambiguity in our re-pres- 
entations, we may wish to question why the conventional dichotomous 
understanding of the subject and its place in the world is in fact a problem. 


A Naturally Blfurcating System 


Let us begin by considering what is problematic with the conventional 
understanding of the foundational nature/culture distinction. In view of 
the elaboration of binary logic up to this point, it is not possible to con- 
template the social/natural world without invoking binary categories 
and thus implying division: 
Binary oppositions provide the temporal and spatial separability that allows us 
to use such notions as cause and effect or origin and end; they secure the moral 
basis for judgements that turn around good versus evil; and they anchor our 
political agendas that presume to distinguish right from wrong, or better from 
worse. (Kirby, 1994: 127) 


To identify a position is to activate the impetus for change, the impetus for 
a reconfiguration of binary oppositions and the hierarchical logic it instils. 
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To delimit and identify an agenda is to anchor oneself/one’s position within 
the binds of a political system to which it owes its very legibility. That is, 
in order to render a position as ‘present’ it is necessary to engage and 
negate the differentials against which the agenda identifies itself. 
Invisibility shapes visibility. Yet at the moment that one stakes one’s “pres- 
ence’ by taking its distance from its opponent, a complicity and depend- 
ence upon the very notion it rejects is claimed and secured. For instance, 
feminism cannot be identified and separated from the totality of the sys- 
tem from which it differentiates itself. Only by dint of all that it rejects is 
a feminist orientation even possible, thus feminism embodies everything 
from which it takes its distance, not least patriarchy. In other words, it is 
in the negation of the ‘other/s’ to which one’s agenda owes its integrity. 
Therefore, the coherence of one’s position, the legibility and liveability 
of one’s subjectivity, is reliant on the incoherent, differential nature of 
the system. The agenda/subject appears unified and coherent only at the 
point that it fractures the system. In other words, if we can run with the 
notion that there is one system, then what appears to be specific and sepa- 
rate to the system, in this instance, one’s identity, is only so by virtue of 
the fact that it has been “fractured by the very differences that produce it’ 
(Kirby, 1994: 126). Thus, this dialectic energy, the impetus of what we 
could describe as the life force itself, is a force perpetually reconfirmed, 
reinforced and reinstated by the ‘appearance’ of its own shifting and mor- 
phing relations of difference. 

As has been argued so far, this system of life is utterly self-contained, 
self-reflexive and self-perpetuating. It is a system that operates on the 
logic of differentiation, yet does not precede the cultural and political 
analysis of its own ongoing emergence. It therefore does not demand a 
nature/culture, subject/object, domination/repression distinction. Any 
‘intention’ projected onto the divisional categories we invoke, that is, 
‘the differences that appear external to a system’ are none other than our 
re-presentation ‘of the system’s own internal reconfigurations’ (Kirby, 
2006: 7). This suggests that our subjectivity, our individuated sense of 
self and being, is itself produced through the limitless reconfigurative 
possibilities that emerge from the ‘self-involvement of the system’s 
“being individuated” ’ (Kirby, 2006: 7). The experience of individuality 
and identity is possible only insofar as it is an exemplification of the dif- 
ferentials against which it ‘butts up’. Thus, no subject position, no inter- 
pretation, no point of view, is ever wholly complete but rather, always 
positioned as an opening towards new possibilities, directly correlative 
with the differentials already ‘thrown up’ by the system. The violence 
that divides, delimits and illuminates one’s perspective, produces the 
very impetus for new possibilities / violations, new processes of thought, 
new and different biological narratives. By rethinking the system as one 
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self-referencing system internal to itself we no longer need to consider 
anything as purely what we have conventionally purported it to be. The 
notion to ‘violate’ no longer assumes a previously taken-for-granted 
negative connotation, that is, as that which has the power to dominate, 
because the system does not presume virgin entities, entities which pre- 
exist their violation. Paradoxically, although the binary system of life is 
based on differential incoherence, where meaning continually slips and 
slides in perpetual deference, the system is entirely coherent, the system. 
makes sense, life is meaningful. 


Dissolving the Nature/Culture Binary 


Although we cannot escape from the binary foundations of intelligibility, 
this is not to suggest that we cannot take the path less trodden to mark out 
a meaningful difference. Indeed, this is the point we need to emphasize. 
An intervention, be it an opinion, an idea, an image, a perspective and so 
on, is the moving force that initiates the realization of alternative possi- 
bilities and generates the flow of new knowledge. An intervention delim- 
its and illuminates a difference, anew perspective which emerges by virtue 
of the binary-generated possibilities that have previously been illumed. 
All points of intervention, no matter how apparently insignificant, pro- 
vide the impetus for the emergence of ‘other’ differences and so on, ad 
infinitum. While we keep intervening, the system can never rest thus, 
knowledge is in a perpetual state of rebirth. By rethinking previous 
assumptions about knowledge production that have up until now privi- 
leged only one version of reality, we can find a place for the ambiguity 
and contradiction without needing to determine certain analyses as 
simply false. 

Taking into consideration that the ‘system’ or the ‘field’ of nature is a 
grand system of unity, a system of conversation, and that based on its 
inherent binary logic so-called culture is part of the nature that allows it 
to come into being, we have a new frame of understanding with which to 
contemplate norms. If we think norms differently, more liberally, as 
founded on mutable grounds that provide the momentum for difference, 
we can begin to think the possibility of many different forms of embodi- 
ment; many different versions of what is real and what is true. But this is 
not to suggest that truth is simply relative or in Foucault’s (1980d: 193) 
case, that truth is always based on a cultural fiction, for to assume as 
much is to retain a notion of the discursive as exclusively cultural. Kirby’s 
understanding of the nature/culture divide invites us to consider that 
discourse is not external to the biology that produces/identifies it. Rather, 
matter is animate; matter is ‘speaking to us’ (Kirby, 1997: 127) and dis- 
course is always organically registered. 
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What we need to acknowledge in light of the argument that the entire 
system is natural, that is, the system’s operations are based on an internal, 
self-referential logic where no one part has precedence, is the notion that 
subjects are always individuated in relation to what they produce; they 
are the discourses they generate. 


Conclusion 


A way to inhabit this paradox is to rethink re-presentation in terms of an 
either/and framework. To do so, would be useful on two grounds. First, 
by expanding the either/or conclusions that conventional interpreting 
practices necessitate we can accommodate more than one truth. To acknowl- 
edge that an intervention is always complicit with what it separates itself 
from, by re-cognizing the ‘other’ in our own identities, in our own re- 
presentations, we would not be constrained by either/or conclusions or 
the evolutionary pattern of theory that operates on the notion that to pro- 
claim an identity we need to find fault and totally annihilate the one that 
appears to precede it. 

Second, if we take the view that a hypothesis, a thesis, a re-presentation, 
operates first and foremost as a dent or cut that ‘marks’ the system, thus 
subsequently and simultaneously permitting new re-presentations to 
emerge (albeit in relation to those divisions already set in motion), then 
we can also rethink any perceived imbalance of the distribution of power 
not simply as either/or but as a ceaseless emergence of possibility, an 
either/and. The marking of one’s territory would be seen as inherently 
emancipatory, but not in a limitless sense that one is unshackled, deliv- 
ered and released, for this suggests a recuperation of reverse logic, where 
the ‘other’ is now repositioned into the space that the emancipated has 
hollowed out. Rather, the marking of one’s territory is emancipatory in 
the sense that it is productive in a ubiquitous way; opening up the system 
to the potential redistribution of power through the rearrangement of 
binary configurations. In order to embrace this more liberal understand- 
ing of conventional either/or interpretations, we need to acknowledge 
the possible differences that can emerge from such a fracture; each and 
every binary category is always implicit within the other — there is unity 
in diversity. 

This more generous approach to social analysis does not in any way 
reduce the integrity of quantitative and qualitative research, rather, it 
reinforces the importance of intellectual debate, of ‘disrupting’ the system 
at whatever point deemed necessary, thus encouraging the momentum to 
change and differentiate. In Kirby’s account, it matters in a very material 
sense how we think, write and conceptualize modes of intervention into 
regimes of knowledge production. It matters at the level of corporeality 
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because the system that allows us to ‘intellectualize’ and ‘re-present’ our 
points of view, is always/already the same system (biological) that does the 
interrogating. It matters because by virtue of staking a ‘re-presentation’, 
the system is simultaneously ‘opened up’ for the emergence of other 
political interventions; interventions that are in direct relation to the re- 
presentations that have been manifested. 
By conceptualizing intervention and protest as a self-reflexive impetus, 
a naturally driven communication between the individual and the univer- 
sal and vice versa, between us inclusively, we begin to embrace reflexive 
rather than deflective awareness. Rather than erecting material/conceptual 
‘borders that reinforce the polarization of nature/culture divisions, think- 
ing difference more generously is not a resolution so much as a dissolution; 
a dissolution of the fear and paranoia surrounding our perceptions of the 
‘other’; a dissolution of the desire to protest without acknowledgement of 
one’s own complicity in the issue. 


Notes 


1. Note Foucault’s logic of reverse discourse (Foucault, 1998: 101). Foucault 
suggests that repressive power can be challenged at the institutional level 
by engaging reverse discourse. Despite Foucault not wishing to subscribe 
to any structural underpinnings, the logic of a reverse discourse is inher- 
ently structural. Although meaning can be reversed or reworked and power 
relations altered, the logic of language in all its manifestations, for instance 
parody, symbolism, metaphor and so on, requires the antithetical position- 
ing of linguistic concepts. It seems that it is not possible to engage a norma- 
tively neutral stance on power without activating a division between power 
and resistance. The active engagement with a position (even that which 
supports the reverse discourse), is only possible by the act of delineation; 
by the extrusion and hierarchical positioning of one perspective in relation 
to another. 

2. It is worth noting that holistic/alternative healing practices are also based on 
the same causal assumption of directed communication as western medicine. 
Western medicine is generally biologically deterministic, that is, it takes the 
view that symptoms can be treated at the physical level. Many holistic prac- 
tices are culturally deterministic, that is, they emphasize the power of the mind 
over the body to control physiological functions. In other words, both systems 
are based on the presumption of reductionism whereby the body 1s reduced to 
‘natural’ causes and the mind to ‘cultural’ causes linked together by a channel 
of causal interchange. Where western medicine posits a biological foundation 
for any disorders of the mind, holistic/alternative approaches simply reverse 
the causal chain of events by suggesting biological disruption can be causally 
linked to the workings of the mind. 

3. At this point it is necessary to qualify the term ‘self-reference’ as it 1s crucial 
for understanding the intra-relationship between nature and culture and vice 
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versa, that is being elaborated. Self-interest in this regard is not the interest of 
something external to the system therefore it cannot be a conscious interest that 
later impacts on the system to create movement. It is not a mirroring either, as 
this implies that the manifestations thrown up by the system can be located 
inasmuch as mirroring implies direct repetition. Self-interest in this particular 
regard is the system’s own reinvestment; a perpetual genesis that has no 
beginning, no end, no stasis whereby meaning can hold for any length of time. 
We could argue that evolution is a self-interested system inasmuch as the 
notion of ‘the survival of the fittest’ is the movement of the system’s most 
prolific and enduring reproduction of itself: the very life and nature of a self- 
referencing system. 
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abstract: The aim of this article is to examine a meeting between discourses of 
gender and age at the macro-level, applying an intersectional research 
approach. The discussion of intersecting discourses is based on empirical mate- 
rial from Poland. It refers to the condition of social policy towards age and 
gender, in Poland, as well as the media discourse. The results of the study indi- 
cate that the intersection between discourses of age and gender involves dis- 
criminatory practices that result in an establishment of one-dimensional and 
pejorative subject positions. Two main subject positions of grandma and pen- 
sioner exemplify the main mechanism of a dynamic relationship between both 
discourses where the order implied by one discourse is strengthened at the 
expense of the other. The phenomenon of gendered age and aged gender 
reflects the key rule for understanding subject positions which pertain to cate- 
gories of older women and older men. 


keywords: discourse of age + discourse of gender + intersectionality + Poland 


Introduction 


My research on ageing and the pervasiveness of ageist attitudes in soci- 
eties drew my attention to the prevailing interplay of gender and old 
age. I saw them as ‘intertwining systems’ (Krekula, 2007) that contrib- 
uted to the growing diversity among people (Russell, 2007). I saw them 
as two discourses. From this perspective, neither gender nor age are 
seen as constant features of social life. Instead of gender, the practices 
and doings of gender are evoked (Marshall, 2000), stressing its discursive 
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nature. In a similar vein, ageing is seen as ‘a site upon which power 
games are played’ (Powell, 2006: 5), where social work, social policy 
(Powell, 2001) and medicine, in particular, are key-players (Biggs and 
Powell, 2001; Powell and Biggs, 2000). Both age and gender differences 
are inscribed onto the rules that govern contemporary societies. Moreover, 
they also affect each other. In other words, age is being gendered (Russell, 
2007) and gender is ageing causing the construction of new societal 
positions and roles. 

The main objective of this article is to discuss the implications of that 
interplay between the dominant discourses of gender and old age for the 
process of defining roles ascribed to older men and older women. My aim. 
is to shed light on the dynamic aspect of a discourse of the gender and old 
age relationship. I strive to present those two systems as both independ- 
ent and interdependent systems of power relations that affect the organi- 
zation of and principles underpinning social life. Therefore, I refer to 
theories of intersectionality. An intersectionality perspective responds to 
McMullin’s (2000) call for a new approach in studies of diversity and 
social inequality that would recognize the relational nature of social cat- 
egories (e.g. age, gender) and their structural influence on the social. It 
offers a promise for a greater understanding of power relations and their 
dynamism with reference to age and gender (Zajicek et al., 2006). Yet, few 
scholars have thus far employed an intersectionality approach to age and 
gender. Krekula (2007: 163) states that the perspective of intersectionality 
offers a chance for overcoming the ‘misery perspective’, as she character- 
izes earlier attempts to connect gender and age. In a similar vein, Russell 
(2007: 174) criticizes earlier studies for establishing a ‘competitive suffer- 
ing paradigm’, which juxtaposes the feminine and masculine experiences 
of ageing in order to expose the more disadvantaged group. Both authors 
strongly advocate micro-perspective research on gender and age, accen- 
tuating the importance of the voice of older people in understanding that 
phenomenon. 

Contrary to their cali for micro-level work, in this article I opt for a 
macro-oriented perspective. I draw on the concept of discourse and 
hence, I talk about the intersection of the discourse of ageing with the 
discourse of gender. These intersecting discourses create a background for 
the process of identity formation and, therefore, they require a closer 
examination. I support my discussion with empirical material from a 
study of attitudes towards ageing and older people in the Polish media. 
The media discourse belongs to a larger societal discourse that reflects 
and constructs attitudes towards older people. At the macro-level, it rep- 
resents the intersection of the discourse of ageing with, among others, the 
discourse of gender that I seek to examine in this article. 
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Discourses of Ageing and Gender 


In this article, I align myself with a perspective on discourse that follows 
discourse theory developed in the field of political sciences because both 
gender and age belong to politics, as their enactment always has political 
consequences. 

In the political science perspective, discourse is understood as a sym- 
bolic system and social order (Howarth, 2000) that is comprised of ‘mean- 
ingful practices that form the identities of subjects and objects’ (Howarth 
and Stavrakakis, 2000: 3-4). This vision of discourse expands the meaning 
of discourse and defines it as contiguous with the social (Torfing, 2005). 
Language is only one of its components (Laclau and Mouffe, 1987). 
Discourse embodies rules, principles and values that, at a particular time 
and place, are crucial for the construction of social reality. Discourse is a 
social reality we live in. 

Discourses always have a political character, since they affect social 
relations and the distribution of power between those who are ‘in’ and 
those who are ‘out’ (Howarth and Stavrakakis, 2000). Their prevalence 
can be seen in the methods of organizing various sociopolitical systems, 
dividing and/or differentiating groups of people and establishing certain 
social spheres available to each. In fact, discourses are those systems. At 
the core of all discourses, in Laclau’s theory, are nodal points around 
which meanings are constructed (Torfing, 1999). These nodal points are 
central to a given discourse; they are the reference points for constructing 
any system of meanings (Torfing, 1999). In the case of political discourses, 
they take the form of empty signifiers: ‘a signifier without a signified’ 
(Laclau, 2007: 36). For example, the signifiers ‘god’ and ‘nation’ are pure 
social constructions, invented by people and for people (Torfing, 1999). 
On the one hand, they make the discourse possible, while on the other, 
they contribute to the impossibility of closure of a particular system of 
meanings and, by virtue of the same, they open the possibility for change 
and transformation (Torfing, 1999). 

Gender and old age appear to function as such nodal points; they are 
empty signifiers that consolidate a variety of meaningful practices within 
discourses of gender and ageing. Discourses of gender and ageing have a 
political character: they define relations between different groups of peo- 
ple, establish a power structure and play a determining role in assigning 
certain societal spaces to individuals. Gender and old age are constructs 
whose meaning is socially defined and hence invite a never-ending proc- 
ess of reconstruction. Nicholson (1999) described gender as a type of a 
‘coat’ that is sewn and designed by society, and used to dress up the 
physical ‘rack’. That ‘coat’ looks different in various times and places, but 
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always plays an determining role in establishing social relations. Likewise, 
old age has been associated with a range of values, virtues and/or vulner- 
abilities throughout history (see Johnson and Thane, 1998; Minois, 1989); 
still, its role in defining one’s position in society has remained intact. Age, 
similarly to gender, establishes a particular age order (Twigg, 2004), it 
determines one’s political location and is one of the reasons for discrimi- 

natory and oppressive practices (Calasanti, 2007; Calasanti and Slevin, 

2006). The existence of each discourse is conditional upon antagonistic 
concepts involved in discursive battles over which signifiers are sup- 
posed to be bounded to which signified, for instance: the woman/the 
man (Andersen, 2003); the young/the old. These discourses provide a 
huge range of subject positions, such as woman, man, elder and young- 
ster, from which individuals are compelled to choose. They designate a 
system of meanings that changes over time but that nevertheless always 
has implications for social relations and access to power. Moreover, gen- 
der and age ‘intersect in systems of inequality’ (McMullin and Berger, 
2006: 205) shaping and affecting many spheres of people’s lives. 

The variety of meanings and practices related to those subject posi- 
tions may be exemplified by a reference to two academic disciplines that 
identify those two concepts as their core: feminism and ageing studies. A 
history of feminist thought can been seen as a struggle with the concept 
of gender and the two major subject positions embedded in it, woman 
and man. By studying the construction of a specific women’s identity 
and placing it in a strong opposition to men’s identity, feminist theory 
ultimately reached a point where it acknowledged the contextualized 
and contested nature of gender through which meaning is discursively 
produced (Calas and Smircich, 1996; Weedon, 1999). Women and men are 
today recognized as subject positions that may be undertaken and per- 
formed in an endless number of ways (Butler, 2006). Likewise, there is a 
growing body of research stressing the diversity of meaning ascribed to 
the concept of old age and ageing (for example, Hepworth, 2000; Oberg 
et al., 2004). Although in both cases the complexity of the main terms has 
been recognized, diverse theoretical attempts within both disciplines 
reinforce the importance of categories, even as they are put into question. 
For example, one of the latest branches within feminism, queer theory, 
which challenges the supremacy of a woman/man distinction (see, for 
example, Jagose, 2008; Morland and Willox, 2005), is incapable of operat- 
ing outside this discourse. The position of queer is constructed within the 
game discourse of gender; the possibility of a queer position takes form 
against the backdrop of a woman/man distinction. Correspondingly, 
new conceptualizations of positive and active ageing are strengthening 
the distinction between the age categories of old (bad) and young (good). 
An awareness of the processes and intricacies related to the terms of 
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gender and age does not entail a neglect of those categories. In a way, it 
contributes to the process of strengthening the discourses that one is 
critical of. This may serve as another indication of the pervasiveness of 
the discourses of gender and ageing, resulting in the impossibility of 
stepping beyond these discourses. In the final section of this article, I 
respond to this apparent paradox. 


Intersectionality Perspective 


The theory of intersectionality was born as a response to the limits of 
identity politics that called for the idea of ‘sisterhood’ among all who 
identified themselves as a ‘woman’ (Pilcher and Whelehan, 2008). It is 
rooted in postmodern and poststructuralist thinking about gender, which 
questions the idea of establishing one identity; it instead recognizes a 
plurality of identity projects (Weedon, 1999). Accordingly, gender is 
viewed as ‘seriality’ — a type of social collective that affects one’s actions 
but it does not determine one’s identity (Young, 1999); its meaning and 
content change and are conditional upon the immediate context. Theories 
of intersectionality open a possibility for diverse ‘performances’ of gender 
(Butler, 2006). Poststructuralist and postmodern approaches apply the 
notion of discourse, stressing the discursive aspect of gender and the posi- 
tions it makes available to the individual. Moreover, these approaches 
recognize other categories that coexist with gender and therefore analyses 
stemming from such approaches provide a picture of multiple and fluid 
realities that structure people's lives (Calas and Smircich, 1996). 

An intersectionality approach also stems from the Black feminist move- 
ment that provided the first strand of critique against an all-encompassing 
concept of ‘woman’ (Brah and Phoenix, 2004). In fact, in her seminal 
speech on intersectionality, Crenshaw used the term to accentuate the 
multiple forms of discrimination experienced by Black women on the 
labour market (Yuval-Davis, 2006). Intersectionality is not, however, 
about the interplay of gender and race only; it denotes the plurality of 
identity grounds and the array of frames organizing social life (Crenshaw, 
1994). It highlights the role played by different intersecting categories in 
the process of stratification and social division (Hancock, 2007). 

Intersectionality abandons additive practices of combining different 
categories defined through an essentialist perspective (Phoenix and 
Pattynama, 2006). The aim of an intersectionality approach is not to place 
those categories on a scale of importance, but to present their dynamic 
interdependence, and their prevalence at the institutional and individual 
levels, which also has implications for policy design (Phoenix and Pattynama, 
2006). Two elements of research are fundamental to the intersectionality 
approach: a grounding of research in the lived experience of people 
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whose identities scholars want to understand and a commitment to the 
creation of a just society (Thornton, 2002). An intersectionality approach 
may therefore be described as an analytical strategy that facilitates under- 
standing the experience of marginalized people enmeshed in constant 
identity struggles (Thornton, 2002). 

On the other hand, intersectionality is more than an analytic strategy. It 
evolves towards a research paradigm promoting problem-driven research 
of four domains of power: hegemonic, structural, disciplinary and inter- 
personal, and their presence in the lives of individuals and institutions 
(Hancock, 2007). This article is concerned with an analysis of the hegem- 
onic domain, which stands for ideas and ideologies having a constitutive 
power over social life. In this way, I part from the main approach within 
intersectionality research, which involves a study of individuals and the 
formation of their identity projects. I conceive of societal discourse as hav- 
ing the main impact on the choices people make; therefore I see merit in 
exploring the intersection of discourses of gender and age at the societal 
level, and showing the background against which all identity, or rather 
subjectification, projects take place. The notion of subjectification recog- 
nizes the two-fold nature of human actors: they act on the surrounding 
context and the context leaves its imprints on them (Staunæs 2003). In this 
article, I am interested in exploring this context and the potential spaces 
it offers the gender-age interaction. 


When Discourse of Gender Meets a 
Discourse of Old Age 


In the study of attitudes towards older people and ageing in Poland I 
used opinion weekly news magazines as my data source (Wilitiska and 
Cedersund, forthcoming). I selected the four largest of these magazines — 
Newsweek, Polityka, Przegląd and Wprost — which represented diverse ideo- 
logical affiliations, ranging from conservative to liberal views of society 
and social life. Due to changes in Polish social policy towards ageing, 
which were introduced in 2005, I decided to cover a four-year period, 
from 2004 to 2007. Ultimately, upon the completion of a selection proce- 
dure, I ended up with 121 articles to analyse. I worked with my data in 
accordance with the principles of the attitudinal positioning method 
which was developed within the tradition of CDA (critical discourse 
analysis). I examined selected articles in terms of the three core compo- 
nents of attitudes that were invoked and/or provoked: affects (emotional 
component), judgements (moral and legal element; ethics) and appreciations 
(aesthetic element). I also searched for ideological underpinnings and 
implied messages. 
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The findings of my study indicate that the public discourse in Poland 
is replete with instances of ageism. The investigated discourse appeared 
to be devoid of positive representations of ageing or pictures of older 
persons as complex and unique individuals. Based on the categories 
employed in the analysed articles, I found that issues related to old age, 
ageing and older people were discussed within three main spheres: older 
people in the family; older people in/on the market; and older people in 
society. In the course of my analysis, it became evident that there were 
three roles assigned to older people that evoked positive attitudes: the 
grandparent, the rich pensioner occupied with a consumption and the 
person who stays active in the labour market ‘till death do they part’. 
These roles existed in two social spaces, family and market. These two 
processes of familization and marketization of old age appeared to be 
distinctive features of the analysed discourse. At this juncture, however, 
I realized that the discourse of ageing affected, and was affected by, the 
discourse of gender. There were several instances when that interaction 
was particularly palpable. In this article, I refer to those moments - 
which are subject positions constructed at the intersection of gender and 
age — as examples of the intersection between discourse of gender and 
discourse of age. 

Although I use media and its language to exemplify that process, my 
discussion goes beyond the analysis of language. Consistent with my 
earlier discussion of discourse, I regard language as an important compo- 
nent of discourse but not coterminous with it. I therefore support my 
discussion with references to another meaningful practice, which is social 
policy towards ageing and gender, that along with language, builds dis- 
courses of ageing and gender. 


Discourses of Gender and Age in Poland: A Condition 

of Social Policy 

In the case of Poland, it is rather difficult to talk about coherent social 
policies addressing the issues of gender and age. Researchers interested 
in topics of ageing provide robust arguments that allow them to con- 
clude that Poland does not have and has never had an ageing policy 
(Synak, 2003). Old age and older people are associated with misery, pov- 
erty and social marginalization (Halik, 2002; Trafiatek, 2003). Older peo- 
ple are recognized as one of the social groups who ‘lost’ in the 
transformation from a communist to a democratic regime. Within social 
policy, ageing is addressed only in discussions of a pension system; 
social security issues are neglected (Orenstein and Haas, 2002). 
Furthermore, the pension reform introduced in 1999 has exacerbated the 
already poor situation of older people, among whom older women 
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appear to suffer the greatest disadvantages and discrimination (Zajicek 
et al., 2007). In 2005, the Ministry of Labour and Social Policy in Poland 
published a document titled ‘Social Policy Strategy 2007-2013”, which, 
among other issues, outlined a social policy on old age for the first time. 
There has not yet been any governmental initiative directed towards the 
implementation of this strategy in relation to older people. 

Gender relations changed in Poland after the fall of communism; the 
interpretations and meanings assigned to gender roles started to flourish, 
resulting in ‘gender multiplication’ Johnson and Robinson, 2007). 
However, state policy has not reflected these broadened horizons of gen- 
der. A political debate on gender relations in Poland always leads to 
questions related to inequality between men and women; no other gen- 
der subject positions are discussed. Gender mainstreaming policy deals 
exclusively with goals related to securing an equal status of women and 
men, particularly focusing on the rights of women. Established in 1986, 
the Plenipotentiary for Women has undergone substantial changes over 
time, which in 2007 led to the introduction of a new governmental office 
called the Department of Women, Family and the Counteraction of 
Discrimination (Chotuj, 2008). Issues concerning women are rarely dis- 
cussed apart from in relation to the family. The creation of a new social 
system and a welfare state is seen as one of the contributing factors to the 
worsening of women’s well-being. The new welfare state is seen as the 
embodiment of the principle of private maternalism,’ or policies that 
take for granted women’s engagement in care responsibilities and pro- 
vide no support for their labour participation (Glass and Fodor, 2007). 
Family policies take the family as their main unit, and all family benefits 
are contingent upon the family income (Steinhilber, 2006). Women belong, 
therefore, to the family, and family values are applied to negotiations of 
their position in society (Kramer, 2007). To a great extent, this situation is 
based on the morality of “Polish Catholicism’, which creates a core frame- 
work for moral judgements and distinctions between good and bad, 
undermining the relevance of the discourses of human and citizenship 
rights Johnson and Robinson, 2007). 


It's Time for You, Grandma: Gender-Woman* 

Meets Old-Age 

The subject position of grandma is constructed at the intersection of age 
and gender, and it happens to play a significant role in defining the roles 
available to a group of people called “older women”. It has been function- 
ing in human society from society’s beginnings. One may risk the statement 
that grandma gave rise to the phenomenon of grandparenting. Thomas 
(2007) describes the invention of grandparenting as a certain “miracle” that 
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helped the human race to survive. Grandparenting was born at the 
moment when an older woman offered her help to a younger women by 
taking care of her child. Childbearing was a principal occupation of 
women in ancient times, and the position of grandmother evolved as a 
natural continuation of that fate (Balme and Bowdler, 2006; Hughes and 
Hughes, 2005). 

‘Grandma’ seems to remain the only role available to gender-women 
who are ageing in Poland. The media depict grandmothers in line with a 
‘perfect grandparent’ stereotype (Williams et al., 2007), always ready to 
help, devoting their time to grandchildren and enjoying every second 
spent with them. Simultaneously, other roles and positions for older 
women are disregarded. A Polish actress, in her sixties, in response to her 
interest in fashion, entertainment and a modern lifestyle, is referred to as 
an ‘anti-grandma’ (Wprost, 2006: No. 48). Her chosen subject position is 
described in terms of its negation of the socially accepted role for women 
of her age. Being at her age, she should think about other, younger 
women, who need her support in taking care of children. A policy designed 
around the idea of private maternalism provides a perfect fit for women 
of her age. 

In fact, any activity that is inconsistent with the perfect grandma stere- 
otype is continuously discussed in terms of this role. Building on such a 
_ picture of older women, criminal acts committed by older women are 
judged in the Polish media from a perspective of the grandma. ‘Grandma 
on fire’ (Polityka, 2004: No. 13) was a phrase used to describe a perpetua- 
tor of arson, while ‘Grandma Wiesia? (Newsweek, 2005: No. 34) was a 
main character in a fraud case. ‘Grandma’ indicates that a person is 
friendly, caring and people-oriented; to juxtapose ‘grandma’ with crimi- 
nal activity seems to be the strongest judgement, and does not require any 
further reference to legislative and/or moral systems. It stresses that the 
event is unnatural and abnormal. According to the media representations, 
these people’s biggest crime is a rebellion against their own nature. The 
act of law-breaking is less important. 

Gender-woman is tied to familial life and caring responsibilities. At the 
point of meeting with old-age, the strength and prevalence of these ties 
are reinforced. A subject position of grandma is portrayed as not only the 
only socially acceptable form of behaviour, but also as a type of blessing 
for the life of gender-women. ‘Menopause is a time of lost. . . . She [a 
woman] feels unwanted and not needed. In Poland, where there is still a 
multi-generational family, a middle-aged woman may fulfil herself in the 
role of grandma’ (Polityka, 2005: No. 13). Other roles and positions that are 
taken by gender-woman at old-age are constructed in reference and/or 
opposition to that main category. 
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You Used to... : Gender-Men Meets Old-Age 

A relatively large part of the media discourse on ageing revolves around 
issues of retirement and the pension system. The current pension system 
in Poland makes a clear distinction between men and women in terms of 
retirement age: for men it is the age of 65, for women, 60. Pensioners in 
Poland are usually discussed in the media as either a homogeneous group 
or as gender-man. At this juncture, it is important to mention that the 
Polish language is extremely gendered. Each name has both female and 
male form and the same rule applies to their plural forms. In the media 
articles I studied, there was no case of retirees being represented as both 
female and male; only males were acknowledged as retirees. Emerytka 
(the Polish equivalent of a female retiree, singular) and emerytki (the Polish 
equivalent of female retirees, plural) do not occur in the media texts. The 
subject position of a pensioner presupposes that of gender-man. Speaking 
historically, it is possible to say that the first old-age pensions were 
designed for men, since only men were active in the labour market at that 
time. In the case of Poland, time seems to have stopped at that historical 
moment. For example, the media speak of generational relations in mar- 
ket terms using the following language: ‘Generation of children and 
grandchildren‘ sponsors old-age pensions of fathers and grandfathers’ 
(Wprost, 2004: No. 5). Labour market participation is presented as a 
domain of men. Likewise, media representations of impending “geronto- 
capitalism’ (Wprost, 2007: No. 2) refer to an overwhelming power of older 
men over younger men. The term reinforces an ageist stereotype, accord- 
ing to which market relations between younger and older imply a fight. 

The subject position of retiree has been constructed within the frame of 
market mechanisms. Any dictionary definition stresses the fact that a 
retiree is a person who has stopped working; the description of a retiree 
accentuates past events. The subject position of the retiree is built upon 
the past and has no reference to the present and/or the future. Gender- 
men in Poland who belong to the category of ‘older’ are retirees, they are 
people defined by their previous occupation, people who used to, but no 
longer, do/perform. As such, this position does not seem to offer many 
possibilities or prospects for organizing one's life. 

The vision of gender-men who are in their old-age as unable to perform 
productive roles any longer underlines a discussion in the media about 
rock and movie stars. People such as Bob Dylan, Woody Allen, Leonard 
Cohen, David Bowie and the Rolling Stones are presented as those who 
used to do something, who used to be good and popular, and who are 
now offering people an opportunity to ‘return to the past’ (Przegląd, 2006: 
No. 36). For example, Jamie Lee himself, in spite of turning 70, bangs the 
keyboard and sings classic ballads and rock ’n’ roll with verve of a young 
man, and he sounds as good as before’ (Przeglad, 2006: No. 39). An ageist 
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scrutiny seems to be particularly vivid in reference to gender-men. The 
comparison to younger people and the reference to previous perform- 
ances accentuate the fact that the present behaviour is unexpected and 
unusual. There is a clear practice of ‘age tagging’ (Coupland, 2004), which 
defines certain areas and modes of performance as typical of people 
referred to as ‘older’. 


Old-Age and Parenting? 

One further topic evoked strong ageist attitudes in the media that gradu- 
ally evolved into gender-woman discrimination. Parenting in later life and 
the use of new methods of fertilization, such as in vitro, meet with harsh 
critique in the Polish media. First, people who are considering parenting 
later in life are called ‘grandparents’ (for instance: Newsweek, 2006: No. 38). 
This is an example where the category of grandparents includes both 
gender-men and -women. The main argument advanced by the media is 
as follows: ‘Regardless of medical advancement, motherhood and parent- 
hood in young age is still, according to experts, the best solution since it is 
in line with nature’ (Newsweek, 2006: No. 38). In this example, the category 
of older people is clearly separated from the category of younger people 
and it is implied that motherhood and parenthood are natural for the 
younger category, while those in the older category who parent are behav- 
ing in an unnatural or abnormal way. This division of normal/abnormal 
parenting is accompanied by a process of evoking negative attitudes 
towards new methods of fertilization. They are referred to as ‘complicated 
and unnecessary’ (Newsweek, 2006: No. 38). However, elsewhere, the same 
premise leads to an open attack on gender-women: ‘the egoism of a poten- 
tial mother . . . has no limits’ (Wprost, 2005: No. 5). The same topic is 
framed here within the gender-women issue, where family and childbear- 
ing are choices made by gender-women only. Gender-woman is accused of 
egotistical behaviour devoid of any concern about the future of an unborn 
child, as in the statement ‘and is it okay to take away a normal childhood 
from a child?’ (Wprost, 2005: No. 5). Furthermore, gender-women are criti- 
cized for prioritizing the pursuit of a career over familial life, as in the 
following statement: ‘It is very dangerous to think that it is, actually, pos- 
sible to deceive nature and catch up with everything that one did not have 
time for before’ (Wprost, 2005: No. 5). According to media discussions of 
parenting later in life, gender-women should not devote their time to a 
career, but instead should listen to the voice of nature and engage in the 
practice that is the most natural for them, raising children. 

According to these discussions, people at certain age are not able to 
provide a stable life for their children because they are closer to death, and 
therefore put a child in danger of being orphaned. In this context, people 
are clearly those who belong to the category gender-woman, as it is they 
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who are responsible for securing family life. This is also reflected by 
Polish family policy, which plainly defines the family as a women’s issue. 
Analyses of public debates on reproduction topics in Poland have recog- 
nized a clear tendency to prioritize family and moral values over citizen- 
ship; ‘Polish Catholicism’ plays a fundamental role in establishing moral 
obligations and defining female/male spheres (Johnson and Robinson, 
2007; Kramer, 2007). 


Gendered Age and/or Aged Gender 


The instances of the intersection of gender and age discussed in the pre- 
ceding section pointed to three subject positions that exemplify a dynamic 
relation between both categories: grandma, retiree and older parent. They 
illustrate a moment of meeting between two discourses and two systems 
of power relations that has implications for the choices and possibilities of 
the people living in that system. One striking feature of that meeting is the 
fact that the categories at work are presented as rather unproblematic and 
obvious. A woman belongs to the family, a man works and old age 
renders people docile. These findings illustrate the process through which 
certain intersecting categories limit meaning, which is grounded in the 
use of single dimensions of the categories at stake (McCall, 2005). 
Configuring single dimensions of those three simplistic categories allows 
me to draw the following conclusions about their implications. These 
categories imply that women will be always women; when gender- 
woman interacts with old-age, the gender order seems to be strengthened 
and women-specific activities are more visible. The subject position of 
grandma entails caring duties and belonging to the family sphere. A pol- 
icy of ‘private maternalism’ reinforces the meaning of grandma for the 
well-being of the family. Thus, a family argument, or perhaps one should 
call it a private sphere argument, underlines the position and role of 
gender-woman of old-age. The exact opposite situation takes place in 
reference to gender-man of the same age. A subject position of retiree 
stresses the old-age argument, and ageing happens to gender-men. They 
are portrayed as those who could produce in the past, but who cannot any 
more. Old-age is defined through the juxtaposition with the young-age 
category without reference to chronological age. Old-age is used as another 
unproblematic category that produces people who are ‘older’. The subject 
position of retiree is oriented towards the market and the public social 
sphere. Old-age is defined by what it is not, and it is not public. Social 
policy in Poland does not discuss ageing; ageing is beyond the social pub- 
lic sphere, and is removed from the area of social policy concern. Ageing 
is not about doing something, it does not have any value in itself, but is 
about things that used to be, a memory of things that passed. 
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When the discourses of age and gender meet, they are usually accompa- 
nied by two other discourses: one of work and one of family. Subject posi- 
tions created at the intersection of those discourses bind people to these 
two spheres of life. Gender-woman, old-age and family are integrated into 
the subject position of grandma; gender-man, old-age and work constitute 
a base for the subject position of retiree. Family is a gender-woman’s 
world, while work belongs to a gender-man’s world. Old-age belongs to 
the family, and does not have any other space beyond it. While gender- 
women at old-age are constrained by the boundaries of a ‘grandma’ sub- 
ject position; gender-men at old-age are left with only memories, in the 
subject position of ‘retiree’, which does not imply any actions and offers no 
roles. It is striking that the subject positions of ‘older women’ and ‘older 
men’ are not discussed; instead, grandma, retiree, older parent and mother 
are put forward in the discourse. As if a status of women and men was not 
accessible to people at a certain age (Calasanti, 2007). 

One of the female interviewees in Krekula’s study on the intersection of 
age and gender, described her partner as follows: ‘He can do nothing at all 
in the kitchen, he’s just old’ (Krekula, 2007: 164). Krekula carried out her 
study in Sweden and she aimed at presenting older women through a 
perspective of intersectionality, using data collected at the micro-level. 
This quote fits perfectly, however, with the macro-level analysis of inter- 
secting discourses of age and gender in Poland presented in this article. It 
seems to be consistent with my findings on the outcome of the meeting 
between gender-man and old-age, where the kitchen is part of the home 
domain that ageing gender-men know nothing about. Likewise, results 
from a study done in Australia (Russell, 2007), in which two groups of old- 
age people, gender-women and gender-men, were interviewed in relation 
to their experience of ageing, also appear to be in line with topics discussed 
here. In that study, gender-women identified themselves with home and 
family, while gender-men talked about their achievements and the things 
they had done. Those two micro-level oriented studies, which aimed at 
understanding the intersection of gender and age, done in two different 
countries, complete a picture drawn by this macro-level study conducted 
on discourses in Poland. The intersection of discourses of ageing and 
gender appears to produce similar subject positions; however, at this junc- 
ture it is rather difficult to claim the universality of these findings. On the 
other hand, this apparent tendency certainly merits further investigation. 

One of the more important limitations of this article is its basis in pre- 
dominately linguistic material. In order to reveal the nature of both dis- 
courses and their intersection, many more ‘meaningful practices’ have to be 
included, for instance organizations, institutions, ideas, historical events 
(Howarth and Stavrakakis, 2000). Comprehension of gender and old age as 
two discourses which, in terms of their effect on shaping the social, are of 
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the same kind provides another venue for research that crosses irrelevant 
boundaries between feminist and gerontological perspectives. 


Concluding Remarks 


The main objective of this article was to shed light on the intersection of 
discourse of gender and ageing, and present its dynamic character. Several 
examples of media discourse, complemented with a brief overview of 
social policy actions, have cast light on mechanisms which produce cer- 
tain subject positions that embrace both discourses. This study has shown 
that those subject positions represent a combination of minimal versions 
of the possibilities offered within each discourse. Interestingly, interacting 
discourses were strengthening the social order implied by one discourse 
at the expense of the other. In other words, in some cases age is being 
gendered (Russell, 2007); in others, gender is ageing, causing the construc- 
tion of new societal positions and roles. Nevertheless, the intersection 
between the two discourses always involved discriminatory practices; it 
‘was doing difference’ (West and Fenstermaker, 1995), by ‘reproducing 
inequalities’ (Acker, 2006). Those ‘doings of intersectionality’ (Staunzes, 
2003) between age and gender resulted in the production of subject posi- 
tions that induced one-dimensional visions of the people who were forced 
to take them. Their pejorative character manifests itself in presenting those 
subject positions as complete identities; for instance, older women can be 
only grandmothers, no other roles are envisioned for them. 

One of the underlying values and purposes of intersectionality research 
is a commitment to social change understood as a quest for social justice 
(Thornton, 2002). The intersectionality perspective facilities a revelation 
of the mechanisms that mutually create various inequalities but it does 
not address the possible ways out. Nevertheless, it becomes a first step 
towards the escape route. The act of identifying and recognizing categories 
makes them visible (Ahl, 2004). The deconstruction of emerging subject 
positions facilities an understanding of the mechanisms regulating social 
relations, which in turn provides a basis for anticipating equality and 
justice (Mouffe, 1999). 

In the light of the discussion in this article, an earlier mentioned para- 
dox of simultaneous critique and reinforcement of criticized categories 
ceases to be a paradox. While still operating under the same discourse, it 
is feasible to welcome the subject positions that have been imposed on us 
with howls of derision and to strive for their redefinition and change of 
meaning (Ahl, 2007). Subjects are not deemed powerless in this approach; 
the notion of political subjectivity’ not only shows the emergence of a 
social actor, it illuminates the process of change. Subjects need to be 
open in order for such change to take place. When undergoing constant 
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processes of redefinition, subjects need to welcome hybridization that 
offers a promise for new possibilities (Laclau, 2007). Such a subject 
becomes a political agent acting on structures and responding to contin- 
gent discourses (Howarth, 2000). Yet, in order to do so, one needs to be 
aware of mechanisms and logics underlying various subject positions. 
With this study, I join attempts directed at increasing awareness of the 
consequences of a meeting between discourses of gender and age. 


Notes 


The author wishes to express utmost thanks to Professor Helene Ahl for her com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this article that greatly improved the final version. 


1. This term has been constructed in opposition to ‘public maternalism’, which 
was typical of the communist regime. Women were supported in their occupa- 
tional and caring duties, which, nevertheless, they had to perform simultane- 
ously (Glass and Fodor, 2007). 

2. As strange as it sounds, this expression, together with: gender-men, old-age 
and age-young, stresses the anti-essentialist position towards societal catego- 
ries. It emphasizes the fact that subject positions of women, men, elders, 
youngsters designate some meaning only because our social is conditioned, 
among others, by age and gender systems of power. 

3 . Wiesia is a diminutive of a female first name, Wiesława. 

4. The original word in Polish, wnuków, is equivalent to male grandchildren. 

5. The process of choosing certain subject positions that turns subjects into social 
actors who are therefore able to stand up for a change (Howarth, 2000). 
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abstract: In a previous issue of this journal, Constance Lever-Tracy called on 
sociologists to become more involved in the debates about anthropogenic climate 
change. In this response to her article, the authors support hér general argument 
but query four of her tenets: (1) they see other reasons for the lack of interest in 
climate change among sociologists; (2) they argue that the true challenge to cli- 
mate change research is interdisciplinarity (as opposed to multidisciplinarity); 
(3) they emphasize the virtues of constructivism; and (4), while Lever-Tracy 
argues that climate change should be at the heart of the discipline, in the authors’ 
view, unless this is to be mere wishful thinking, there is a need to carefully con- 
sider the prospects of such an enterprise. 
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Constance Lever-Tracy (2008) has called for sociologists to become more 
involved in the debates about climate change and the future of planet 
Earth. We support some of the points of her argument wholeheartedly. 
Nonetheless, we want to query four tenets of her article that seem par- 
ticularly problematic to us. First, she argues that sociology has long been 
silent on climate change because sociologists are suspicious of naturalistic 
explanations and because they are sceptical of teleological arguments, or 
discourses that identify plans for the future. While this is partly true, we 
see other, more important processes at play that need examining. For 
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instance, we argue that sociologists have been cautious due to the overly 
political nature of the debates thus far, due to methodological differences 
with the natural sciences, and because they have learned to be sensitive 
about locating the phenomenon in the longue durée. Second, she argues 
that natural and social change are now in lockstep with each other, operat- 
ing on the same time scales. This requires effective multidisciplinary 
cooperation between natural and social sciences. Here we argue that the 
true challenge is interdisciplinarity (as opposed to multidisciplinarity). 
Third, Lever-Tracy argues that the natural sciences have made a convinc- 
ing case of the reality of anthropogenic climate change. In her view, 
sociologists should not cast doubt on the robustness of the scientific con- 
sensus or on the findings of the scientific community, as expressed by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). In contrast, we empha- 
size the virtues of constructivism. Fourth, Lever-Tracy holds that we need 
to place climate change firmly at the heart of the discipline. In our view, 
if this is going to more than wishful thinking, we need to carefully con- 
sider the prospects of such an enterprise. 


‘Time Is Running Out’ 


At the 2008 Annual Conference of the British Sociological Association, 
John Urry gave a plenary talk on climate change in which he made the 
strong case that sociologists so far had not engaged very much with the 
topic of climate change and that it was high time to get involved. In his 
concluding words he spoke of a ‘call to arms’ for sociology. This mixing 
of political urgency and need for profound rethinking of sociological tra- 
ditions and conceptual frameworks is what we also encounter in Lever- 
Tracy’s piece in the pages of this journal. The urgency and the political 
nature of climate change should lead us to think about our faults, omis- 
sions and options carefully. However, sociologists should not rush into 
the discursive arena without asking some critical questions in advance, 
questions such as: What exactly could sociology contribute to the debate? 
And, is there something we urgently need that is not addressed by other 
disciplines or by political proposals? 

The urgency of the matter to which Lever-Tracy points is becoming 
more apparent as evidence mounts that efforts to date to mitigate green- 
house gas (GHG) emissions are falling short of what is required to arrest 
or slow climate change (see Matthews and Caldeira, 2008), that global 
emissions are likely to rise significantly in the next years (cf. Sheehan, 
2008) and that transnational policies and treaties put in place to reduce 
emissions fail to reach their targets (let alone achieving the objectives 
needed to put a brake on climate change; see Prins and Rayner, 2007). 
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The inherent alarmism in many social science contributions on climate 
change merely repeats the central message provided by mainstream 
media. It is curious that little guidance is provided in terms of what could 
be done to deal with climate change, or at least pointing out what options 
we have. Can sociology deliver on this? One would expect substantial 
proposals besides the exhortation to listen more to what the natural sci- 
ences have to tell us. 

If the political urgency of the matter is one thing, sociology’s contribu- 
tion is another. While we share Lever-Tracy’s concern and agree with her 
general diagnosis that sociologists have been fairly invisible in profes- 
sional circles as well as in public and policy discussions about global 
warming, we are less clear what the consequence would be. Should soci- 
ology’s primary task be to help sound the alarm assuming this would 
force politicians into action, thereby lowering citizens’ and businesses’ 
carbon dependency? We are not convinced it should. But neither is it clear 
that Lever-Tracy wants to make this point. The essence of her article 
seems to waver between a call upon sociology to make theoretical innova- 
tions that are taken up by the core of the discipline, on the one hand, and 
a call to make a political contribution to mitigate against climate catastro- 
phe, on the other. 

While this tension is symptomatic of many social scientific attempts to 
get involved, we propose to study these very underlying assumptions. 
For example, we should ask: Does the dramatization of events lead to 
effective political responses? Do we need a politics of fear? Is scientific 
consensus instrumental for sound policies? And more generally, what are 
the relations between a changing technological infrastructure, social shifts 
and belief systems? What contribution can bottom-up initiatives have in 
fighting climate change? What roles are there for markets, hierarchies and 
voluntary action? How was it possible that the ‘fight against climate change’ 
rose from a marginal discourse to a hegemonic one (from heresy to 
dogma)? And will the discourse remain hegemonic or will too much pub- 
lic debate about climate change lead to ‘climate change fatigue’? 


Reasons for Soclological Abstinence 


While we agree with much of the diagnosis of the scarce engagement of 
sociology with climate change, we identify different reasons at the root. We 
argue that as anthropogenic climate change has evolved from a science- 
based issue to a top global policy issue, social scientists have developed a 
mixed but largely uneasy relationship with the topic. This is due to the 
politicization of the debate. Science studies scholars, for example, who 
were in principle well placed to contribute to the debates, felt uneasy in a 
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polarized debate where academic research might be seen as politically 
counterproductive.* 

Lever-Tracy argues that global warming issues have been, at best, of 
marginal interest to sociologists. Her pertinent encouragement, addressed 
to mainstream sociologists, to engage more vigorously with the issue of 
global warming and its possible societal consequences is therefore war- 
ranted. For example, she takes Beck and Giddens to task for not paying 
enough attention to climate change. However, it has to be said that 
Giddens has just published a book on the matter (without much applica- 
tion of sociological theory; see later). 

This leads us to the crucial question of sociology’s core contribution to 
the problem. It has been said many times that sociology as an academic 
discipline came into being at a time when western societies were making 
a transition from agricultural societies to industrial societies. This change 
led to enormous shifts in social structure and cultural values. Both of 
these core elements were seen as influencing each other and are still today 
sociology's core programme: the study of social change together with 
technological change, change in social relations and cultural systems. We 
are now witnessing global change that is at least of a similar order of 
magnitude as the earlier change. Some societies in developing countries 
make the transition to a less agricultural, more industrialized (and poten- 
tially de-carbonized) type while a part of its workforce is migrating 
around the globe. The workforce in developed countries is encouraged, 
even forced to participate in higher education and to adopt a lifestyle that 
is flexible enough to manage transitions in the labour market. From this 
follows that we have a more educated population, sometimes eager and 
ready to participate in complex decision-making, while at the same time 
trying to cope with cultural value systems they have inherited from an 
earlier epoch. Sociology has been one of the leading disciplines in the 
study of globalization. The question is whether it can do the same in the 
study of climate change. 

Posing the question this way already suggests an answer. While sociol- 
ogy was extremely well placed to detect the process of globalization as a 
social change issue, climate change was from the beginning the domain of 
natural scientists who addressed and framed the issue according to the 
parameters of their specific disciplines. Dominated by the modelling com- 
munity, the study of climate change largely, though not exclusively, 
amounted (and still amounts) to the development and refinement of glo- 
bal circulation models that depend crucially (among other things) on 
sound input data. Climate change modellers are keen to get useable data 
from other academic communities but only if these are in the ‘right for- 
mat’, so to speak. They want cost of life estimates from economists and 
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predictions about mitigation and adaptation costs. They would like from 
sociologists some guidance about the relation between climate-induced 
stress on social communities and the likelihood of wars or revolutions. 
Such estimates would be valuable for predictions of further GHG emis- 
sions and their abatement. Few sociologists would subscribe to the notion 
that social processes can be ‘modelled’ in this way (or even that it should 
be a prime task of sociologists to do so).* Since few sociologists are doing 
so, let alone engaging in interdisciplinary cooperation with climate scien- 
tists, the latter are literally encouraged to become social scientists them- 
selves. The outcome of such cognitive shifts is very likely technocratic 
perspectives and policy advice. Scientists and engineers have acted as ‘lay 
sociologists’ on many an occasion and have — based on their personal and 
professional beliefs and approaches — built several assumptions about 
human behaviour into their theories. 

There are other reasons for the neglect of addressing global warming 
issues in sociology, not mentioned extensively in Lever-Tracy’s discus- 
sion. These reasons, especially the deep-seated conviction within the 
sociological imagination of the firm boundary between nature and soci- 
ety, have to be dissected in greater detail in order to gain insights into the 
degree of resistance to any efforts to transcend the reluctance of sociolo- 
gists to engage in discussions that assign a role to ‘natural’ processes 
within sociological discourse. The extent to which the dichotomy is 
firmly entrenched in the consciousness of professional sociologists also 
explains why the mere appeal to the profession to treat global warming 
issues as part of the core of sociological concerns will in all likelihood fall 
on deaf ears. 

The main issue that remains therefore is the question: why has main- 
stream sociology and its major journals failed to incorporate global warm- 
ing within its horizon? Aside from the fact that anthropogenic global 
warming as a largely uncontested issue constitutes a recent consensus 
within climate science, the lack of uptake in core sociological reasoning 
and research has other reasons than those listed by Lever-Tracy. While she 
identifies a drift of sociologists into postmodern ways of thinking, thereby 
favouring a short-term orientation, and a rejection of teleology, we would 
like to point to two different reasons. The first is sociology’s legacy of 
social constructivism and its scepticism of ecological determinism, includ- 
ing climatic determinism. We find this largely unproblematic. The second 
is the politicization of the climate change debate and a problematic reac- 
tion from the sociological community. We address both in turn. 

The grand narrative of climate refers to stories (found in scholarly literature 
and in public discourse) in which descriptive and prescriptive elements 
are liberally mixed. They inform us about the rise of civilizations, the fate 
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of nations and the character of humans under favourable or adverse 
climatic conditions. ‘Permissive’ or ‘harsh’ environments of a geographi- 
cal area determine not only the material but the immaterial social and 
cultural realities. And, as the French historian Edmond Demolins, at the 
turn of the last century, confidently asserts, ‘if history of mankind were to 
begin over, without any change in the world’s surface, it would broadly 
repeat itself’ (as cited in David Landes, 1998: 533). Unfortunately for the 
grand narrative of climate, different cultures emerge in similar natural 
environments and similar cultures in different natural environments. 
What is more, anthropogenic climate change alters the climatic conditions 
in historical times and global warming may change climates within the 
time span of a generation. This should dampen the enthusiasm towards 
determinist accounts. Lever-Tracy, for example, appraises the work of 
Jared Diamond in such overwhelming terms. 


Prospects for Multidisciplinarity 


Lever-Tracy argues that society and nature are now in lockstep and influ- 
encing each other on the same time scale. She uses this argument to 
urge a closer cooperation between the sciences (although in practice this 
amounts to little more than admonishing sociologists to give up their urge 
of deconstructing scientific knowledge claims since they are counterpro- 
ductive, politically). This is, for her, a reason to call for more multidisci- 
plinary cooperation. But is it true that nature and society are in lockstep? 
We would agree with a notion of a dialectical relationship between society 
and nature à la Marx (see Grundmann, 1991). However, the time scales of 
the mutual transformations are not always similar. We may be able to pol- 
lute a river within a few years and clean it up in about the same time or 
we may drastically improve air quality in specific areas of the globe (inner 
cities) through technological and political measures. However, there are 
other examples such as nuclear waste, or even the very conditions of cli- 
mate change, that operate on huge time scales. These issues have implica- 
tions of scale (both temporal and spatial) that are new to political 
decision-making. We have accumulated GHGs in the atmosphere for over 
200 years and we are only now starting to debate the consequences of 
their presence. We need similar time scales for reversing the process 
because of the long lifetime of some of the main GHGs (such as CO,). In 
a way, climate change exemplifies the opposite of what Lever-Tracy wants 
to show: we cannot reverse or halt climate change within the current or 
next generation. Our mitigation policies will, at best, benefit our great- 
grandchildren. In sum, while the lockstep argument is not convincing, 
neither it is necessary for advocating greater multidisciplinarity. 
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Despite calls for multidisciplinarity,’ Lever-Tracy reaffirms the traditional 
division of labour between natural and social scientists. Writing against 
the dangers of falling prey to climate sceptics she writes: ‘it seems to me 
that a respectful division of labour is essential now that natural and social 
change are operating in tandem, on the same time scales. Since we are not 
ourselves competent to evaluate the debate between climatologists and 
sceptics, we have no option but to accept the professional authority and 
integrity of the accredited experts’ (p. 457). 

There are two flaws in this argument: first, what follows if we grant the 
validity of the results of mainstream climate science? Does anything fol- 
low in terms of us addressing climate change on a practical level? We 
suspect that if the purpose of Lever-Tracy’s argument is to galvanize soci- 
ologists, nothing specifically practical follows from it. Second, if we do 
not approach this arena with a more refined sociological apparatus, then 
we will not be able to participate in an interdisciplinary debate at all. We 
would, instead, simply be enrolled by the dominant discourse. This is a 
kind of ‘irrelevance’ that does not figure in her discussion. 

Upon realizing that the discipline has neglected ‘nature’ for so long, 
some sociologists have now adopted opposite approaches, from showing 
no concern for environmental issues, to actively engaging in environmen- 
tal causes (Elias, 1956). Making up for the intellectual neglect that has 
prevailed for so long, now the time seems right to embrace a political 
programme associated with climate change, ‘to prevent the worst’, or ‘to 
save the planet’. While this is the terminology of some enviornmentalists 
and politicians, we doubt that it represents a sound response from a 
sociological viewpoint. The severity of a problem does not mean that we 
as sociologists should forget about our analytical apparatus. 

Political decisions about climate change are made on the basis of scien- 
tific research and a host of other (economic, political, cultural) considera- 
tions. Regarding the scientific dimension, it is a common perception (one 
that Lever-Tracy seems to share) that the more knowledge we have, the 
better the political response will be. This is the assumption of the linear 
model of policy-making that has been dominant in the past but debunked 
time and again (Godin, 2006). What we increasingly realize is that knowl- 
edge creation leads to an excess of information and ‘objectivity’ (Sarewitz, 
2000). Even the consensual mechanisms of the IPCC lead to an increase in 
options because knowledge about climate change increases. 


The Virtues of Constructivism 


It is an often repeated myth that constructivism ultimately means playing 
into the hands of climate change deniers. One of the key sociological 
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insights when dealing with policy-relevant information is the notion of 
framing. This is a social constructivist concept that rejects the assumption 
that there is anything self-evident to be found ‘out there’. The framing of 
climate change as a social and political issue is therefore likely to be 
among the prime concerns for sociologists researching this area. Frames 
are used in the sense of organizing devices that allow the selection and 
emphasis of topics to decide ‘what matters’ (Gitlin, 1980). Gamson and 
Modigliani (1989) consider frames as being embedded within ‘media 
packages’ that can be seen as ‘giving meaning’ to an issue. According to 
Entman (1993), framing comprises a combination of different activities 
such as: problem definition, causal interpretation, moral evaluation and/ 
or treatment recommendation for the item described (see Grundmann 
and Krishnamurthy, [2010] for an application to media discourse). 

It is odd that Lever-Tracy is highly dismissive of ‘constructivist’ 
accounts. She writes: ‘Preoccupied with analysing . . . social facts, sociolo- 
gists are unwilling to be disturbed by the voices of natural scientists, 
reporting from inaccessible upper atmospheres, ancient ice cores or deep 
oceans, where no social fact exists’ (p. 454). This misses the point that 
sociologists might, qua citizens, be very aware of such developments and 
act accordingly. Professionally, sociologists have indeed studied the 
emergence (or, to take a term she finds suspicious, construction) of scien- 
tific claims as facts (see, for example, Demeritt, 2001; Lahsen, 2005; 
Skodvin, 2000; van der Sluijs et al., 1998). To define global climate change 
as a social construction is not to diminish its importance, relevance, 
or reality. It simply means that sociologists study the process whereby 
something (like anthropogenic climate change) is transformed from a 
conjecture into an accepted fact. With regard to policy, we observe a near 
exclusive focus on carbon dioxide emissions. This framing has proven 
counter productive, as the Hartwell paper and other sources demonstrate 
(see Eastin et al., 2010; Prins et al., 2010). Reducing carbon emissions in 
the short term is among the most difficult tasks. More progress could be 
made by a re-framing of the issue, not as an issue of human sinfulness, 
but of human dignity. 

Many social scientists and scientific experts more generally are aware 
of the dangers that arise from a politicized environment. If it is true that 
controversies abound in risk debates, this leads to a dilemma for research- 
ers in the field. On the one hand, they may want to see the problem solved 
according to their value preference, no matter how strong the scientific 
evidence is. On the other hand, they may be very reluctant to be drawn 
into a controversy which could harm the integrity of scientific research. 
Many scientists believe that it is imperative to ‘stop global warming’ and 
therefore critical voices within the academic world (or in public discourse) 
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are seen as a hindrance. Because the political project of CO2 mitigation 
represented by the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate 
Change (UNFCCC), supported by the IPCC, and resulting in the Kyoto 
Protocol, is for many the only game in town, other options have been 
pushed off the agenda. The perception was, and still is, that critical dis- 
cussions of the IPCC and the Kyoto framework would lend support to the 
contrarian forces who wanted to derail any political project addressing 
climate change. It may be that this constellation had an impact on science 
studies, and there has been very little research on this topic in recent 
years.* No doubt, many scholars working in this field are sympathetic to 
environmental values and thus uncomfortable being seen as part of the 
sceptical bandwagon. One of the methodological principles of science 
studies is to study controversy from a standpoint of symmetry, i.e. not 
privileging one account over the other. The so-called Strong Programme 
(Bloor, 1976) holds that science studies scholars should remain neutral 
with respect to the truth claims science makes. They should explain the 
success or failure of a scientific theory in the same terms. The outcome of 
all scientific controversies — successful or not — should be explained by 
social factors. As the climate change controversy unfolded in the US, jour- 
nalists seemed to follow a similar principle in their reporting, thus giving 
a boost to the small number of climate change sceptics (Boykoff and 
Boykoff, 2004). Could it not be that this political climate prevented soci- 
ologists from analysing the science and politics of climate change to any 
great extent? Might it not be that the political and social forces have 
become so strong that the very principles of the field of science studies 
have taken a back seat? In other words, we argue that there has been little 
engagement with climate change on the part of sociologists (and espe- 
cially science studies scholars) because they are aware of the political 
implications and anxious of not wanting to play into the hands of climate 
change sceptics. 

An example of framing is provided unwittingly by Lever-Tracy when 
she approvingly quotes Leggett saying that “The world had [sic] less than 
10 more years, on its current global emissions trajectory, before a point of 
no return would be passed, and the possibility of stabilizing concentra- 
tions would be lost’ (p. 450). She takes such statements at face value with- 
out analysing the rationale behind it. We should ask instead: Why has the 
time frame of 10 years been given? Doesn’t this sound like an estimate 
based on political expediency? Who has come up with this formula of ‘we 
just have 10 more years to act before it will be too late”?” In spring 2009 
several rumours were made public that IPCC members preparing for the 
Copenhagen summit were admitting that it was already too late to pre- 
vent 2°C warming (see Monbiot, 2009).° 
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Climate Change at the Heart of Soclology? 


It is telling that in his recent book The Politics of Climate Change, Anthony 
Giddens (2009) makes very little use of sociological frameworks, includ- 
ing his own (e.g. structuration theory, or the notion of risk society). 
Instead, he applies theoretical tools from political science (such as the 
notion of policy entrepreneurs) and public policy (institutional decision 
rules and incentives). While the latter are clearly useful, it is regrettable to 
see a sophisticated notion of risk being reduced to the crude ritual of risk 
assessment and management. He advocates the use of risk-ranking exer- 
cises where the highest ranked risks get the most attention and resources. 
Giddens also dismisses two holy grails of the environmental discourse: 
the precautionary principle and sustainable development. One might 
argue that this book reflects more Lord Giddens’s concerns with day-to- 
day politics than Tony Giddens, the sociological theorist. Be that as it may, 
it is still an open question if sociology will acknowledge the relevance of 
environmental issues (including climate change) for its core business. 

It may become more frequent that core sociology journals will publish 
articles related to climate change. But what would editors be looking for? 
Probably for research results that are based and interpreted along the 
lines of the sociological canon or in critical discussion with it. In institu- 
tional terms this would mean to give more prominence to subfields 
like environmental sociology, studies in social science of knowledge or 
science and technology studies and to open the theoretical debate about 
the core conceptual framework and identity of the discipline (see, for 
example, the sympathetic reception of Bruno Latour as a keynote speaker 
at the 2007 BSA conference). In a way, some of the ‘marginal fields’ could 
move towards the centre of the discipline. No doubt, there will be limits 
to such a move that ironically has to do with a certain reluctance of these 
fields to carry out their own programme. By this we mean the concern 
that anything that could be seen to cast doubt on the ‘integrity’ of the 
climate scientists has to be avoided in order to protect the political impe- 
tus behind it. There seems to be the curious conviction that lest you want 
to be accused of helping the fossil fuel lobbies and the climate sceptics, 
you better keep quiet.’ In addition, these marginal fields would need to 
embrace the idea to move closer to the centre of sociology, an aim which 
cannot be taken for granted. 

Anthropogenic climate change is an example of a dialectical relation- 
ship between nature and society and therefore ought to move into the 
centre of sociological concern. However, there lingers the question of 
what is an essential sociological methodology. Does it include the nature— 
society interaction or should it be confined to inner-social affairs à la 
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Weber, Durkheim, Simmel, or Luhmann? The inclusion of nature is a revi- 
sionist project and it is not clear that Lever-Tracy subscribes to it. She 
demands a respectful division of labour between natural and social scien- 
tists which indicates that the old separation of disciplines, C. P. Snow’s 
two cultures, is to be maintained. Does she want to reaffirm Snow’s 
political message of giving more weight to the natural sciences as ‘they 
have the future in their bones’ (Snow (1964 [1959])? Efforts to protect the 
climate from society (mitigation) and measures to protect society from the 
climate (adaptation) both are efforts that have at their core the assumption 
that social conduct can alter natural processes and that natural processes 
can have a significant impact on social relations. From this it follows that 
sociologists should study the direct interchange between society and 
natural environments as mediated through technology (sociology of sci- 
ence and technology), the relation between knowledge and decision- 
making, the values that form our dealing with nature (sociology of culture), 
the social shifts that contribute or mitigate climate change, and the conse- 
quences a changed climate will have on social, economic and political 
affairs. Most importantly, if sociology wants to provide practical knowl- 
edge, then it needs to identify the social structures and dimensions of 
agency that will facilitate transitional pathways to a low carbon society. 


Notes 


We would like to thank Jacqueline Luce, Jason Mast and two anonymous review- 
ers for their helpful comments and suggestions. 


1. Brian Wynne put it this way: ‘a sociological deconstruction of knowledge may 
find itself in unwelcome company, politically speaking. . . . these sociological 
observations about the scientific knowledge of global warming could of course 
contribute to a deconstruction of the intellectual case for the environmental 
threat, and thus also to a political demolition of the “environmentalist” case for 
internationally effective greenhouse gas controls’ (Wynne, 1996: 363, 372). 

2. The same cannot be said for members of other social science disciplines, for 
example for economists, anthropologists, or geographers. The significant role 
of economists in discussions of the consequences of climate change and climate 
policies (e.g. Stern, 2006) may also be one of the reasons why sociologists are at 
best marginal voices in climate change discussions. Economists have domi- 
nated debates on the appropriate responses to the climate change by success- 
fully defining such responses as economic issues, for example, how costly will 
it be to mitigate greenhouse gas emissions and what economic measures may 
be put in place to encourage energy efficiency (carbon taxes, trading). 

3. It may be significant that she uses the term multidisciplinarity, not interdisci- 
plinarity. While the latter would require a thorough mutual learning process, 
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the former could content itself with a mutual supplementarity (see Klein, 1990; 
Weingart and Stehr, 2000). 

4. A search for the key words ‘climate’ or ‘warming’ in the titles of articles 
appearing in Science, Technology and Human Values and Social Studies of Science 
yields just 14 articles. These were published in the period from 1992 to 2008. 

5. Lever- Tracy quotes Leggett who is citing an article in The Independent newspaper 
describing a report of a task force including the UK Institute for Public Policy 
Research, the US Center for American Progress, the Australia Institute and the 
chair of the IPCC. Again, sociologists should investigate primary sources and 
the construction of claims rather than taking statements at their face value. 

6. ‘Quietly in public, loudly in private, climate scientists everywhere are saying 
the same thing: it’s over. The years in which more than 2°C of global warming 
could have been prevented have passed, the opportunities squandered by 
denial and delay. .. . This, at any rate, was the repeated whisper at the climate 
change conference in Copenhagen last week. It’s more or less what Bob 
Watson, the environment department’s chief scientific adviser, has been telling 
the British government’ (Monbiot, 2009). 

7. Confronted with conspiracy theories after 9/11, Latour (2004) has become 
wary of too critical an attitude towards climate science: ‘Why does it burn my 
tongue to say that global warming is a fact whether you like it or not? Why 
can’t I simply say that the argument is closed for good?’ 
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Le Savoir n'est pas le pouvoir: la recherche sociologique financée par 
l'Etat en Iran 
Zohreh Bayatrizi 


La discipline sociologique, en tant qu’activité de recherche et d'enseignement 
officielle, a été créée en Iran il y a cing décennies, principalement comme un 
instrument pour aider l'Etat à résoudre ses problèmes. Aujourd’hui l'Etat reste 
le principal financeur et client de la recherche sociologique. L'absence de 
source de financement indépendante de l'Etat conduit la sociologie à dépendre 
des agences et des organisations publiques. Cette situation a des effets impor- 
tants à la fois pour la sociologie et pour l'élaboration des politiques publiques 
en Iran. La recherche financée par l'Etat est quasi exclusivement quantitative, 
orientée de manière étroite vers la résolution de problèmes, secrète, et inca- 
pable d'offrir des solutions concrètes pour les politiques publiques. Le manque 
de compétition et l'absence de source de financement non-gouvernementale 
ont marginalisé la recherche désintéressée et fondamentale. La sociologie indé- 
pendante et critique a toujours existé mais elle a besoin de plus de soutien. La 
situation en Iran n'est pas exceptionnelle: elle reflète, d'une manière exem- 
plaire, les problèmes que rencontrent des sociologues dans de nombreux pays, 
qui sont soumis à des pressions de plus en plus fortes pour entreprendre une 
recherche appliquée et utile pour les politiques publiques. Cet article conclut 
sur six suggestions spécifiques pour améliorer la situation actuelle de la 
recherche sociologique. 


Mots-clés: financement public + Iran + recherche appliquée aux politiques 
publiques + recherche sociologique + sociologie quantitative 
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Conocimiento no es poder: investigación sociológica financiada por el 
Estado en Irán 
Zohreh Bayatrizi 


La disciplina de sociología, como un área de investigación y enseño oficialmente 
financiado, fue creada en Irán hace cinco décadas principalmente como un instru- 
mento para ayudar a resolver problemas de Estado. Hoy en día el Estado continúa 
siendo el principal sponsor y cliente de investigación sociológica. La ausencia de 
fuentes independientes de financiación de investigación fuera del gobierno ha 
dejado a la sociología dependiente de agencias y organizaciones de Estado. Esta 
situación tiene efectos significativos tanto en sociología como en la dirección de 
cómo se hace política en Irán. La investigación financiada por el Estado es casi 
exclusivamente cuantitativa, restringidamente orientada para problemas, secre- 
tiva, e mcapaz de ofrecer concretas soluciones de políticas. La falta de competición 
y la ausencia de fuentes no-gubernamentales de financiamiento han llevado a la 
marginalización de investigación desinteresada y fundamental. Siempre ha exis- 
tido sociología independiente, crítica, pero tiene necesidad de mayor apoyo. La 
situación en Irán no es única: refleja, de manera magnificada, problemas enfrenta- 
dos por sociólogos en muchos otros países a medida que pasan a estar bajo pre- 
siones crecientes para emprender investigación aplicada y relevante para las 
políticas, El artículo concluye con seis sugestiones específicas sobre cómo mejorar 
el estado actual de la investigación sociológica. 


Palabras clave: financianuento estatal + investigación de políticas + investigación 
sociológica + Irán + sociología cuantitativa 


L'Etat, l'empire et l'impérialisme 
John Roberts 


Cet article a pour but de développer un point de vue marxiste pour expliquer les 
pratiques actuelles plus mformelles de l'impérialisme. Dans ces conditions, l'ar- 
ticle sera en accord avec les Marxistes qui soutiennent que les capitalistes et les 
hommes politiques ont cherché à imposer le projet économique hégémonique du 
néo-libéralisme financier dans le monde entier. Cependant, à la différence de cer- 
tains points de vue marxistes, qui tendent à analyser l'impérialisme principale- 
ment à travers les relations socioéconomiques, cet article montre que l’hégémonie 
financière néolibérale se réalise également à travers des mécanismes sociaux, poli- 
tiques et idéologiques. Ceci pour voir et comprendre le capitalisme comme un 
ensemble complexe interconnecté, dans lequel le capital augmente ses profits à 
travers l'exploitation, la gouvernance et la régulation du travail vivant, ce qui 
exige que des mécanismes sociaux, politiques et idéologiques soient en place pour 
le faire. Cet article montre que, dans l'impérialisme contemporain, ces formes 
‘non-économiques’ de régulation ont souvent été intégrées dans des types de 
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gouvernance en apparence non-impérialistes et plus informelles, que certains ont 
appelées “Empire”. Cet article suggére que ces mécanismes de gouvernance ont 
étendu la domination impérialiste financière de l'Etat des USA à travers les projets 
politiques du néolibéralisme et de la mise au travail des chómeurs. 


Mots-clés: capitalisme + empire + Etat + impérialisme + Marxisme + mise au 
travail des chómeurs + néolibéralisme 


El Estado, imperio, imperialismo 
John Roberts 


El artículo tiene como objetivo desarrollar una versión marxista para explicar las 
prácticas más informales de imperialismo hoy en día. A este respecto el artículo 
va a concordar con aquellos marxistas que argumentan que los capitalistas y los 
políticos han buscado imponer a lo largo del globo el hegemónico proyecto 
económico del neoliberalismo financiero. Sin embargo, al contrario de algunas 
explicaciones marxistas que tienden a explorar el imperialismo principalmente 
por medio de relaciones socio-económicas este artículo argumenta que la hegem- 
onía financiera neoliberal es lograda también a través de mecanismos sociales, 
políticos e ideológicos. Esto es ver y entender el capitalismo como un complejo 
conjunto interconectado en el cual la forma en que el capital acumula ganancias 
es a través de la explotación, gobernanza y regulación de mano de obra viva, lo 
que a su vez requiere mecanismos sociales, políticos e ideológicos preparados 
para llevarlo a cabo. El artículo argumenta que en el imperialismo contemporáneo 
estas formas ‘no-econémicas’ de regulación han estado a menudo inseridas en 
aparentemente no-imperialistas y más informales tipos de gobierno que algunos 
han identificado como “Imperio”. El artículo sugiere que estos mecanismos de 
gobierno han extendido la dominación financiera imperialista del Estado de los 
EE.UU. por medio de proyectos políticos de neoliberalismo y workfarismo. 


Palabras clave: capitalismo + Estado + imperialismo + imperio + Marxismo + 
neoliberalismo + workfarismo 


Réévaluer la différence a la lumiére de la curieuse conformité 
linguistique de la biologie 
Belinda Clayton 


Cet article cherche à examiner l’opposition précaire entre la nature et la culture 
á la lumiére de ce qui semble étre une conformité linguistique du corps 
humain. Avec les travaux de Michel Foucault, Pierre Macherey et plus spécifi- 
quement Vicki Kirby, cet article montre que la nature (le corps) et la culture (le 
discours) ne sont pas en opposition d'une maniére inhérente, et donc que la 
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manière dont nous conceptualisons le monde ne doit pas être séparée de la 
‘matiére’ que nous étudions. Donc le discours n’est pas simplement une re- 
présentation du monde organique, mais est constitutif du monde naturel qu’il 
décrit, qu’il ‘écrit’ d’une manière inhérente. Plutôt que d'ériger des barrières 
matérielles/conceptuelles qui donnent une intégrité à l'opposition nature/ 
culture, cet article propose une manière de penser la différence d'une manière 
plus large. 


Mots-clés: biologie + culture + différence + discours + Michel Foucault + Vicki 
Kirby + Pierre Macherey + nature 


Reevaluando la diferencia a la luz de la intrigante conformidad 
linguistica de la biologia 
Belinda Clayton 


Este artículo busca examinar la precaria división entre naturaleza y cultura a la luz 
de lo que aparenta ser una conformidad lingüfstica del cuerpo humano. A partir 
del trabajo de Michel Foucault, Pierre Macherey y más específicamente, Vicki 
Kirby, este artículo argumenta que la naturaleza (el cuerpo) y la cultura (discurso) 
no son mherentemente oposicionales, luego la manera como conceptualizamos el 
mundo debe ser inseparable de la “cuestión” bajo investigación. Dado esto, el dis- 
curso no es simplemente una re-presentación del mundo orgánico, sino constitu- 
tivo de, e inherentemente “escribe” el mundo natural que describe. Así, en lugar de 
erigir fronteras materiales/conceptuales que dan integridad a la división 
naturaleza / cultura, este artículo propone una manera de pensar la diferencia más 
generosamente. 


Palabras clave: biología + cultura + diferencia + discurso + Michel Foucault + 
Vicki Kirby + Pierre Macherey + naturaleza 


Parce que les femmes seront toujours les femmes et les hommes 
deviennent juste plus vieux: croisement de discours sur le 
vieillissement et le genre 

Monika Wilirlska 


Le but de ce papier est d'analyser comment les discours sur le genre et sur l’âge 
se rencontrent au niveau macro, en utilisant une approche de recherche intersec- 
tionnelle. La discussion sur les discours qui s'entrecroisent est fondée sur un 
matériau empirique de Pologne. On se référe aux conditions des politiques 
sociales dans le domaine de l’âge et du genre en Pologne, ainsi qu'aux discours 
des médias. Les résultats de cette étude montrent que le croisement des discours 
sur l’âge et le genre impliquent des pratiques discriminatoires qui amènent à créer 
des positions pour les sujets qui sont unidimensionnelles et péjoratives. Les 
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exemples des deux principales positions de sujets, que sont la grand-mére et 
le retraité, montrent le mécanisme le plus important de la relation dynamique 
entre les deux discours, quand l'ordre impliqué par l’un est renforcé au détriment 
de l’autre. Le phénomène de l’âge genré et du genre âgé reflète une règle essentielle 
pour comprendre les positions des sujets qui ont trait aux catégories de femmes et 
d'hommes âgés. 


Mots-clés: discours sur l’âge + discours sur le genre + intersectionnalité + Pologne 


Porque las mujeres siempre serán mujeres y los hombres están 
simplemente haciéndose viejos: discursos interseccionales sobre 
envejecimiento y género 

Monika Wiliriska 


El objetivo de este artículo es examinar un encuentro entre discursos de género y 
edad al nivel macro, aplicando un abordaje de investigación interseccional. La 
discusión de discursos interseccionales se basa en el material empírico de Polonia. 
Se refiere al condicionamiento de la política social sobre edad y género, en 
Polonia, así como al discurso de los medios de comunicación. Los resultados del 
estudio indican que la intersección entre discursos de edad y género envuelve 
prácticas discriminatorias que tienen como resultado un establecimiento de posi- 
ciones de sujeto unidimensionales y peyorativas. Dos principales posiciones de 
sujeto de abuela y pensionista ejemplifican el principal mecanismo de una rela- 
ción dinámica entre ambos discursos donde el orden implicado por un discurso 
es fortalecido a expensas del otro. El fenómeno del gendered age (prejuicio de 
género aplicado a la edad) y aged gender (género envejecido) refleja el papel crucial 
que corresponde a categorías de mujeres mayores y hombres mayores para enten- 
der posiciones de sujeto. 


Palabras clave: discurso de género + discurso sobre la edad + interseccionalidad 
+ Polonia 


Changement climatique: quel róle pour la sociologie? Une réponse á 
Constance Lever- Tracy 
Reiner Grundmann et Nico Stehr 


Dans un précédent numéro de cette revue, Constance Lever-Tracy a appelé les 
sociologues á s'impliquer davantage dans les débats sur le changement climatique 
occasionné par l’homme. En réponse a son article, les auteurs approuvent son idée 
principale mais remettent en question quatre de ses assertions: 1° ils pensent qu'il 
y a d'autres raisons pour lesquelles les sociologues ne s'intéressent pas beaucoup 
au changement climatique, 2° ils montrent que le vrai défi auquel est confrontée 
la recherche sur ce théme est l'interdisciplinarité (qui différe de la multidisciplinarité), 
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3° ils soulignent les vertus du constructivisme et 4° alors que C. Lever-Tracy 
soutient que le changement climatique devrait étre au coeur de la discipline, ils 
pensent que, si l’on veut aller au-delà de la simple parole incantatoire, il faut faire 
attention aux perspectives d’une telle entreprise. 


Mots-clés: changement climatique + constructivisme + interdisciplinarité + 
méthodologie scientifique 


Cambio climático: ¿Cuál el rol de la sociología? Una respuesta a 
Constance Lever-Tracy 
Reiner Grundmann y Nico Stehr 


En un número anterior de esta revista, Constance Lever-Tracy llamó a los sociólo- 
gos a envolverse más en debates de cambio climático antropogénico. En esta res- 
puesta a su artículo, los autores apoyan su argumento general, pero cuestionan 
cuatro de sus principios: (1) ven otras razones de la falta de interés en el cambio 
climático, entre los sociólogos; (2) argumentan que el verdadero desafío para la 
investigación sobre el cambio climático es la interdisciplinaridad (a diferencia de 
la multidisciplinaridad); (3) enfatizan las virtudes del constructivismo; y (4), 
mientras Lever-Tracy defiende que el cambio climático debería estar en el centro 
de la disciplina, en opinión de los autores, para que esto no sea mera ilusión, es 
preciso considerar cuidadosamente las perspectivas de tal empresa. 


Palabras clave: cambio climático + constructivismo + interdisciplinandad + 
metodología científica 
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Please note that in Current Sociology 58(5) the author’s name which 
appeared as Nazrul Islam should have appeared as: Md. Nazrul Islam 
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SAGE Publications would like to draw reader’s attention to the following 
clarifications for the Susan Thieme and Karin Astrid Siegmann article in 
Current Sociology 58(5): 


The author names should have been listed in alphabetical order. 


The title of the article should be, ‘Coping at Women’s Expense: Social 
Capital-vulnerability Links Through a Gender Lens’. 


Karin Astrid Siegmann’s affiliation-is the International Institute of Social 
Studies (ISS), The Hague. 


The abstract should have read: 


This article aims to conceptualize the gendered interface between social 
capital and vulnerability. It emphasizes Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of social 
capital embedded in his Theory of Practice as a fruitful analytical device 
for this intersection. The authors’ conceptual thoughts are based on a 
review of the literature on the role of migration-related social networks 
from mainly diverse Asian contexts and empirical fieldwork in South and 
Central Asia. | 


Current Sociology + November 2010 + Vol, 58(6): 920 
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